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PROLOGUE 

August  19,  191 8,     Morning, 

THIS  is  the  thirteenth  war  wedding  in  Flinton!" 
The  speaker,  a  jovial-looking  old  gentleman 
named  Dickson,  rubbed  his  hands  together;  and  Mrs, 
Foley,  the  somewhat  prim-looking,  middle-aged  woman 
walking  by  his  side,  replied: 

"I  think  thirteen  an  exceptionally  lucky  number, 
whatever  people  may  say." 

"And  Rosaleen  Qoinlan  is  far  the  prettiest  ®f  our 
thirteen  war  brides!"  went  on  Mr.  Dickson. 

"Most  Irish  girls  are  pretty." 

"And  it's  been  such  a  wonderful  romance,  Mrs.  F®ley 
— quite  like  a  novel!  Many  a  girl  in  Miss  Quinlan's 
place  would  have  wanted  to  be  gadding  off  to  France, 
or,  at  any  rate,  doing  some  kind  of  war  work  at  home. 
But,  no — she  had  that  invalid  mother  dependent  on  her; 
so,  very  properly,  she  decided  to  go  out  as  a  governess/'' 

"Her  unselfishness  has  certainly  brought  her  luck,'^ 
observed  the  lady. 

"She's  been  at  the  Rectory — let  me  see — ^just  two 
years.  How  time  flies!"  went  on  the  old  man,  eagerly. 
"But  I  don't  think  she  would  have  stayed  on  at  Flinton 
as  long  as  that  but  for  naughty  little  Cupid,  ch,  Mrs. 
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Foley?  Her  poor  mother's  death  was  providential — 
really  providential!  Had  her  mother  still  been  alive 
we  should  have  had  no  wedding  to-day.  I  understand 
this  gallant  young  chap  has  no  private  means  at 
all?" 

**But  according  to  his  own  account  he  has  very  in- 
fluential friends,  who  all  seem  anxious  to  give  him  a 
helping  hand,"  observed  Mrs.  Foley,  acidly.  She  was 
one  of  the  few  women  in  the  village  of  Fiinton  who  had 
not  succumbed  to  the  charm  of  manner  and  the  remark- 
able good  looks  of  to-day's  bridegroom. 

Mr.  Dickson  waited  a  moment,  and  then  he  said,  slyly, 
*' Of  course,  our  little  friend  might  have  done  very  much 
better  for  herself — we  all  know  that." 

"I  don't  believe  it!  I  never  have  believed  that  tale 
about  Mark  Tait,"  snapped  out  the  lady. 

"I  know  it's  true." 

"How  can  you  know  it's  true?" 

"Because" — he  looked  provokingly  mysterious — 
"d'you  know  what  Mark  Tait  has  given  our  pretty 
Rosaleen  as  a  wedding  present?" 

"What  has  he  given  her?"  asked  Mrs.  Foley,  eagerly. 

"His  mother's  string  of  pearls." 

"I  confess  I'm  surprised  he  did  that.  But,  Mr. 
Dickson " 

"Don't  go  and  destroy  the  value  of  your  admission," 
he  said,  waggishly.  "Of  course  the  poor  chap  was  in 
love  with  her." 

"There's  no  *of  course'  about  it;  and,  in  any  case, 
I  think  you'll  admit  that  Rosaleen  Quinlan  would  have 
been  a  very  unsuitable  wife  for  a  man  of  Mark  Tait's 
class  and  fortune,"  she  replied,  coldly. 

"//<?  didn't  think  so,  at  any  rate!" 
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"Your  sex  are  alwaj^s  fools  where  a  pretty  face  is 
concerned." 

"Talt  won't  be  the  first  best  man  who's  been  in  love 
with  the  bride,"  he  observed,  sententiously.  Then  he 
stopped  speaking,  for  a  sudden  turn  had  brought  them 
to  the  apex  of  the  broad,  now  sunny,  village  street. 

Halfway  down  the  hill,  for  Flinton  is  built  on  a  hill, 
rose  the  old  parish  church,  set  in  a  churchyard  which 
looked,  at  this  time  of  year,  hke  a  lovely  garden.  Out- 
side the  lych  gate  the  chalky  roadway,  hard  with  the 
dryness  of  a  rainless  summer,  was  now  covered  with 
groups  of  people — old  and  middle-aged  women,  children 
of  all  ages,  and  a  few  old  men — for  the  village  had  long 
ago  been  drained  of  its  sturdy  young  men  and  maidens. 
Each  of  the  villages  hard  by  had  contributed  its  quota 
of  folk  eager  to  see  the  bride  and  bridegroom:  the 
gallant  young  soldier  whom  many  of  the  women  knew 
to  speak  to — he  had  spent  his  last  three  leaves  from 
France  at  Flinton — and  the  lovely  young  woman  who 
had  been  for  close  on  two  years  governess  at  Flinton 
Rectory. 

The  Rectory  stood  some  way  down  the  street,  so 
everyone  now  standing  in  the  roadway  was  bound  to 
have  a  good  view  of  the  bridal  procession.  In  the  old 
days  some  kind  soul  would  have  lent  Rosaleen  Quinlan 
an  automobile,  but  in  war-time  England  no  automobiles 
were  allowed,  and  it  would  have  been  absurd  indeed  to 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  procuring  a  carriage  to  con- 
vey the  bride,  just  for  those  few  yards,  to  church. 
The  wedding  was  to  take  place  at  twelve  o'clock,  so 
when  the  great  clock  of  Flinton  House  struck  out  the 
three  quarters,  everyone  knew  that  there  w^as  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait. 
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Slowly  the  minutes  went  by,  and  then,  all  at  once,  a 
stir  ran  through  the  crowd,  for  two  men  suddenly 
emerged  from  a  door  which  gave  from  the  big  kitchen 
garden  of  The  House  on  to  the  village  street.  All  knew 
them  for  the  bridegroom,  Robert  Lovell,  and  his 
friend,  Mark  Tait,  who  to-day  was  to  act  as  his  best 
man,  and  whom  most  of  those  now  staring  eagerly  at 
him  thought  of  as  "the  squire." 

Tait  had  managed  to  get  out  to  France  in  the  autumn 
of  1914,  and  then,  within  four  months,  he  had  been  in- 
valided out  with  a  leg  wound  which  had  left  him  per- 
manently lame. 

The  owner  of  Flinton  House  was  nearly  a  head 
shorter  than  the  man  by  whose  side  he  was  limping 
along;  also,  unlike  the  happy  bridegroom  of  to-day, 
who  was  a  tall,  almost  absurdly  good-looking  young 
man,  Mark  Tait  was  plain  and  of  medium  height.  But 
a  student  of  human  nature,  looking  at  the  two  friends, 
would  have  seen  at  once  that  Tait,  if  not  handsome,  had 
far  the  more  interesting  face.  Tait  had  a  great  air  of 
distinction,  as  well  as  a  look  of  thoughtful,  if  not  exactly 
alert,  intelligence.  But  this  morning  the  personality 
of  the  squire  of  Flinton  was  naturally  entirely  over- 
shadowed by  the  martial-looking  figure  striding  along 
by  his  side. 

Robert  Lovell,  with  his  tall,  lithe  form  showing  to 
special  advantage  in  his  smart  uniform,  his  deeply 
tanned  face,  somewhat  prominent  blue  eyes,  and  thick 
golden  hair  clipped  closely  to  his  head,  would  have  at- 
tracted special  attention  had  he  been  placed  among  a 
hundred  other  fine-looking  young  officers  of  his  age  and 
rank.  For  one  thing,  there  was  such  an  air  of  vigour, 
of  decision,  and  of  intense  vitality,  about  him.     Also, 
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his  short  moustache,  a  shade  Hghter  than  his  hair,  con- 
cealed the  one  ugly  feature  of  his  handsome  face,  for 
his  mouth  was  large,  and  he  had  thick,  coarse-looking 
lips.  Yet  even  Lovell's  ugly  mouth  was  redeemed  by 
his  white  even  teeth. 

Few  men  look  their  best  on  their  wedding  day;  but 
Rosaleen  Quinlan's  bridegroom,  though  he  had  instinct- 
ively stopped  short  as,  passing  through  the  dark  green 
door,  he  had  faced  the  smiling  gaze  of  perhaps  as  many 
as  two  hundred  people,  looked,  every  inch  of  him,  the 
hero  of  popular  fancy.  Yet  there  was  a  touch  of  swag- 
ger about  him  which  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  seemed, 
to  shrewd  Mrs.  Foley  at  least,  in  rather  poor  taste. 

A  cynical  old  proverb  runs,  "Love  and  a  cold  cannot 
be  hid,"  and  a  good  many  of  the  women  who  watched 
the  progress  of  the  two  friends  toward  the  lych  gate  of 
the  church  were  convinced  that  the  bridegroom's  best 
man  had  also  been  in  love  with  to-day's  bride.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  their  little  world  had  confidently  believed,' 
till  about  four  months  ago,  that  the  two — the  wealthy 
English  country  gentleman  and  the  penniless,  half-Irish 
governess — were  on  the  point  of  becoming  engaged. 

But  though  human  nature  dearly  loves  a  romance,  and 
though  the  young  lady  had  a  kindly,  sweet  nature,  few 
of  the  Flinton  folk,  either  gentle  or  simple,  would  have 
approved  of  such  a  marriage.  For  one  thing,  the  girl 
was  very  young,  not  yet  two-and-twenty,  and  every- 
body knew  that  the  squire  would  be  thirty-six  this 
Christmas.  Also,  the  neighbourhood  had  long  ago 
made  up  its  mind  (a)  that  Mark  Tait  would  never  marry 
at  all,  for  he  had  never  shown  the  slightest  interest  in 
any  woman  since  the  death  of  his  mother  eight  years 
ago,  and  (b)  that  if  he  did  marry  he  would  choose  some 
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grand  young  lady,  as  of  course  he  was  entitled  to  do, 
considering  that  he  was  connected  by  birth  with  so 
many  grand  people. 

But  the  neighbourhood  had  had  to  unmake  its  mind, 
a  thing  no  neighbourhood  ever  likes  to  do,  for  the  squire 
of  Flinton  had  suddenly  fallen  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  Rosaleen  Quinlan,  who  came  from  no  one  knew 
where,  and  who  actually  spoke  English  with  just  a  touch 
of  the  brogue! 

For  some  time  it  looked  as  if  Mark  Tait  had  only  to 
ask,  for  it  was  clear  that  Miss  Quinlan  was  both  flat- 
tered  and  fluttered  by  his  quiet  attentions;  but  he  was 
a  cautious,  diffident  wooer,  and  so — as  a  vulgar  person 
put  it — "he  missed  the  bus/' 

That  a  trifle  can  change  the  whole  course  of  a  life  is 
a  truism,  but  how  few  of  us  realize  the  terrible  signifi- 
cance of  even  the  slightest  action  as  opposed  to  even 
the  strongest  thought.  In  spite  of  all  that  psychoana- 
lysts may  say,  it  is  action  that  counts  in  the  life  of  both 
human  beings  and  of  nations.  A  chance  meeting  in  a 
London  street  between  Mark  Tait  and  Robert  Lovell, 
whom  he  had  only  twice  met  in  France  when  they  were 
both  temporary  officers,  led  to  the  almost  stranger  being 
asked  to  spend  a  week  of  his  last  month  of  convalescence 
at  Flinton.  Before  he  had  been  Tait's  guest  two  days, 
Lovell,  luxuriating  in  the  quiet  comfort  of  the  beautiful 
old  house,  had  made  it  plain  to  his  host  that  he  had  no- 
where to  go  to  and  was,  incidently,  very  hard  up.  So 
he  had,  of  course,  been  pressed  to  stay  on  at  Flinton 
till  his  leave  was  up. 

At  first  the  two  men  had  occasionally  gone  to  the 
Rectory  together;  and  then,  little  by  little,  Mark 
Tait's  guest  had  fallen  into  the  way  of  going  there  at  all 
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times  and  seasons  alone,  in  spite  of  the  almost  open  dis- 
approval of  Mrs.  Galloway,  the  rector's  wife.  Lovell 
had  only  meant  to  amuse  himself,  but  soon,  stimulated 
by  the  knowledge  that  Tait  hoped  to  marry  Rosaleen, 
he  was  soon  engaged  in  a  whirlwind,  if  for  a  while  a 
secret,  courtship.  Rosaleen  Quinlan,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  young  life  passionately  in  love,  thanked  God  in 
her  heart  for  her  *' escape"  from  what  would  have  been, 
if  a  splendid,  a  loveless  marriage.  And  the  day  before 
Lovell  went  back  to  France,  they  became  formally  en- 
gaged. 

This  time  there  was  but  little  gossip  and  no  criticism 
at  all.  *'None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair"  is  a 
good  old  saying;  and  there  were  people  in  FHnton  who 
felt  ashamed  of  the  things  which  had  been  whispered 
concerning  Mark  Tait's  supposed  interest  in  the  young 
governess.  Also,  it  was  noticed  that,  in  his  quiet  way, 
for  he  was  always  exceedingly  quiet — too  quiet,  most 
people  thought — Mark  Tait  certainly  did  everything  he 
could  to  further  the  romance  of  his  two  friends.  In- 
deed, it  was  even  declared  that,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
squire  happened  to  be  first  cousin  to  Lord  Longhamp- 
ton,  now  a  big  man  in  the  War  Office,  Captain  Lovell 
would  never  have  obtained  the  ten-days*  leave  which 
was  making  it  possible  for  him,  not  only  to  marry,  but 
also  to  enjoy  a  real  honeymoon,  before  going  back  to 
France  for  what  it  was  still  believed  would  be  the  fifth 
winter  of  the  war. 

It  seemed  a  very  long  time — as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
a  little  over  ten  minutes — before  there  again  ran  a  stir 
through  the  waiting  groups  of  people  in  the  white  road- 
way.    Everyone  moved  forward  eagerly,  and  it  was 
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through  a  lane  of  smiHng  spectators  that  the  Rectory 
party  walked  up  the  village  street  toward  the  lych  gate. 
Mrs.  Galloway  had  an  eye  for  effect,  and  she  had  taken 
pains  over  the  arrangement  of  the  short  bridal  pro- 
cession. 

First  came  the  lovely  bride,  looking  as  if  she  had 
stepped  out  of  a  fairy  tale.  Her  fingertips  just  rested 
on  the  arm  of  gallant  General  Sir  James  Thornton,  who 
was  to  give  her  away.  Sir  James  was  very  old — he  had 
fought  in  the  Crimea  as  a  subaltern — but  he  was  well 
and  hearty  and,  as  he  himself  described  it,  as  keen  as 
mustard.  The  war — which  he  generally  talked  of  as 
**  this  war  " — had  given  him  a  new  lease  of  life.  He,  too, 
looked  a  martial  figure  to-day,  for  he  had  put  on  an  old 
uniform,  and  there  was  a  brave  row  of  medals  on  his 
breast.  But  few  of  those  present  in  the  hot  sunny  vil- 
lage street  wasted  a  thought  on  Sir  James  Thornton,  for 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  bride. 

Old-fashioned  folk  were  just  a  little  disappointed  to 
see  that  Rosaleen  Quinlan  was  not  wearing  an  orthodox 
white  wedding  gown.  But  after  much  consultation,  it 
had  been  settled  that,  owing  to  financial  considerations, 
her  wedding  dress  must  also  be  her  going-away  dress. 
But  as  it  was  high  summer,  and  as  Rosaleen  delighted 
in  pretty  clothes,  her  marriage  garment  was  an  ex- 
quisite, gossamer-looking  gown,  composed  of  many  folds 
of  deep  cream  chiffon  draped  with  what  had  been  the 
wedding  veil  of  her  Irish  grandmother.  But  on  her 
dark  hair,  instead  of  orange  blossoms,  she  wore  a  tulle 
hat,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  miniature  cornflowers 
which  had  been  found  in  a  pre-war  box  of  French  arti- 
ficial flowers,  by  the  Brighton  costumier  who  had  made 
both  gown  and  hat,  and  who  was  famed  for  her  **pic- 
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ture''  effects.  There  had  been  a  rather  absurd  amount 
of  discussion  as  to  whether  the  cornflowers  should  or 
should  not  compose  the  trimming  of  Rosaleen^s  wedding 
headgear,  for  artificial  flowers  were  quite  out  of  fashion 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  namely,  that  they  had  be- 
come unprocurable. 

Even  Mark  Tait  had  been  consulted  about  the 
matter.  But  what  finally  weighed  down  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  cornflowers  was  the  reminder,  by  the 
obstinate  costumier,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  find 
her  decrees  questioned,  that  every  wise  bride  must 
wear,  on  her  marriage  day,  something  blue  for  luck. 

Emotion  and  excitement  had  deepened  the  colour  in 
Rosaleen  Quinlan's  cheeks.  She  looked  most  lovely 
■ — the  beautiful  Irish  girl  of  legend  and  song,  her  eyes 
put  in,  as  the  saying  is,  with  a  smutty  finger,  and  her 
naturally  curling  hair  coming  low  on  her  white  forehead. 

Behind  the  old  soldier  and  the  bride  there  stepped 
Rhoda  Galloway,  Rosaleen's  one  bridesmaid,  the  eldest 
of  her  ex-pupils,  a  jolly-looking  girl  of  fifteen,  in  a  white 
muslin  frock;  and  by  Rhoda's  side  a  shy-looking 
youth,  a  distant  cousin  of  the  bride,  still  too  young  for 
the  great  holocaust.  Then  came  Mrs.  Galloway,  with 
a  wounded  officer  who  was  spending  his  last  days  of  con- 
valescence in  the  hospitable  Rectory.  Finally,  the 
bride's  three  younger  pupils,  wearing  pale-pink  cotton 
frocks,  ended  the  tiny  procession  with  a  touch  of  laugh- 
ing, care-free  youth. 

After  the  wedding  party  had  disappeared  into  the 
church  everyone  crowded  in  after  them,  and  it  was 
noticed,  with  pleasure,  that  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
midday  sun  fell  obliquely  on  the  bride.  Mr.  Galloway 
gave  a  touching  little  address;  and  tears  rose  to  the 
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eyes  of  many  of  the  older  women  present  when  the 
Rector  alluded  movingly  to  the  danger  into  which  the 
bridegroom  would  be  returning  in  eight  days'  time.      ' 

Lovell's  responses  rang  out  triumphantly — "With^ 
this  body  I  thee  worship" — why,  he  almost  chanted 
the  words!  And  it  was  true  that  now  he  did  w^orship 
this  beautiful  young  woman  v^^ith  his  whole  body,  and 
with  what  soul  he  had.  Little  recked  he  of  the  future. 
What  he  had  achieved  was  a  triumph  made  the  more 
precious  to  him  by  the  fact  that  another  man  had 
loved,  and  passionately  desired  for  his  own,  the  exquisite 
young  creature  who  was  giving  herself  to  him,  Lovell, 
to-day. 

As  for  Rosaleen,  her  responses  were  almost  inaudible, 
though  some  of  those  present  heard  the  whispered  words 
— "I,  Rosaleen,  take  thee,  Robert " 

One  of  those  who  heard  her,  the  plain,  still  young- 
looking  man  standing  a  pace  or  two  away  from  the 
bridegroom's  side,  repeated  in  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
"Rosaleen — my  dark  Rosaleen,"  with  a  kind  of  agony, 
for  of  late  he  had  come,  with  a  deep  reluctance,  to  the 
conclusion  that  to-day's  bridegroom  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  who  makes  even  the  woman  with  whom  he  is 
in  love  really  happy.  Bob  Lovell  was  selfish,  extrava- 
gant, and,  in  a  measure,  heartless. 

Even  so,  it  was  noted  by  those  who  troubled  to  glance 
his  way  that  Mark  Tait  looked  his  usual  quiet  placid 
self  at  the  simple  wedding  luncheon  which  followed 
the  marriage  ceremony. 

The  bridegroom's  luggage  had  been  brought  from 
Flinton  House  over  to  the  Rectory;  and  after  lunch- 
eon, while  Captain  Lovell  was  in  an  upstairs  room, 
changing,    as   is   the   odd   English   way,   into   civilian 
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clothes,  Tait  found  himself  alone  with  Rosaleen  in  the 
shabby  yet  comfortable  study  where  the  Rector  pre- 
pared his  sermons. 

She  was  already  dressed  for  going  away;  a  long, 
pleated  crepe-de-chine  cloak  of  the  same  deep  cream 
tint  as  was  her  chiffon  gown  draping  her  slender  shoul- 
ders and  on  her  head  the  pretty  cloche  hat  wreathed  with 
cornflowers. 

For  a  moment  he  said  nothing,  and  Rosaleen's  face 
shadowed.  Deep  in  her  heart  she  knew  that  she  had 
what,  to  herself,  she  called,  "led  him  on."  But  never, 
never,  never  had  he  said  to  her  one  word  of  love — 
most  fortunately,  or  so  she  felt  sure,  for  herself. 

She  came  close  up  to  him.  *' You've  been  so  good 
to  us,  Mark,  and  I  do  want  to  thank  you!" 

There  was  a  thrill  of  real  gratitude  in  the  soft  voice. 

He  brushed  the  words  aside.  **Have  you  a  pocket?" 
he  asked,  abruptly. 

She  looked  surprised,  relieved,  and,  yes,  amused. 
Ah,  now — and  don't  you  know  that  there  isn't  such 
a  thing  as  a  woman's  pocket  now  in  the  wide  world? 
I've  this  instead!" 

Laughingly  she  held  up  a  pretty  little  trifle  of  dull- 
gold  embroidered  tissue  made  up  into  a  pouch.  "Lady 
Thornton  gave  me  this  as  a  wedding  present.  Wasn't 
It  kind  of  her? — and  it  does  go  so  beautifully  with  my 
frock!" 

He  looked  at  the  tiny  bag  dubiously.  "  I  hope  you've 
room  in  it  for  this.?"  And  he  handed  her  an  envelope 
on  which  was  written  the  name  "Rosaleen."  "It's  my 
real  wedding  present,"  he  explained,  awkwardly. 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Tait.  I  mean,  Mark!"  The  colour 
in  her  cheeks  deepened  painfully.     "You  mustn't  give 
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me  anything  more.  Why,  you've  given  me  my  pearls 
— my  beautiful  pearls!"  and  she  touched  the  short 
string  of  pearls  which  was  fastened  round  her  white 
neck  with  an  old-fashioned  emerald  clasp. 

"I  don't  count  those,"  he  said,  shortly.  "As  I  told 
you,  they  belonged  to  my  mother  when  she  was  a  girl. 
This  is  my  real  present."  There  trembled  on  his  hps 
the  further  words,  "But  please  spend  it  all  on  yourself. 
Please  don't  tell  Bob  anything  about  it."  But,  being 
the  manner  of  man  he  was,  he  did  not  utter  those  wise 
words,  though  he  had  lived  through  this  moment  again 
and  again  during  the  last  few  days,  and  though  he  had 
intended  to  beg  her  not  to  open  the  envelope  till  after 
Lovell  had  gone  back  to  France.  But  Mark  Tait  was  a 
man  who  hated  unnecessary  mysteries.  Further,  he 
supposed,  in  his  simplicity,  that  a  "nice"  married 
woman  tells  her  husband  everything. 

Tears  welled  up  into  Rosaleen's  lovely  eyes.  She 
told  herself  that  the  envelope  contained,  maybe,  a  ten- 
pound  note — a  great  deal  of  money,  even  now,  to  the 
young  one-time  governess. 

Mark  Tait  had  been  already  so  wonderfully  good  to 
her  and  to  her  Bob!  Yesterday  he  had  given  Bob  a 
check  for  a  hundred  pounds  and,  thanks  to  that  gift, 
they  were  going  to  have  a  glorious  honeymoon  in  Lon- 
don, staying  in  one  of  the  smart  hotels,  going  to  the 
play  every  night  and,  so  Bob  had  promised  her,  on  to  a 
club  where  they  could  dance  till  morning. 

Poor  "dark  Rosaleen"!  Perhaps  Mark  Tait  had  had 
a  happy  escape,  for  she  was  a  rather  foolish  little  girl 
after  all;  though  dowered  with  a  sense  of  duty  unusual 
nowadays  and  possessed  of  a  thorny  Irish  pride  which 
was  all  to  her  credit.     But  though  he  would  have  de- 
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nied  it  vehemently,  she  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  reserved,  sensitive,  intelHgent  man  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her,  as  men  were  apt  to  do  with  Rosaleen 
Quinlan,  at  first  sight,  and  who  had  cherished  the  ardent 
hope  of  making  her  his  sheltered,  worshipped  wife. 

August  19,  191 8.     Afternoon. 

Though  it  was  his  fourth  year  of  war,  to  be  in  London 
in  August  seemed  strange  to  Tony  Melville.  In  the 
days  that  now  seemed  several  lifetimes  away,  he  had 
always  spent  August  in  Scotland,  and  that  though 
he  had  been,  in  those  happy,  careless  days  that  rather 
melancholy  thing — an  almost  penniless  while  idle 
gentleman. 

Melville  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  his  age  and  class 
in  England  to  whom  the  war  had  brought  good  fortune. 
Not  only  was  he  now  drawing  the  pay  and  allowance 
of  a  full  colonel,  but  there  had  come  his  way  a  valuable 
bit  of  administrative  work  behind  the  lines.  So  well 
had  this  been  carried  out  that  his  Divisional  General 
had  sent  for  him  to  say  that,  if  bothof  them  got  through, 
he  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  he  could  for  Melville, 
when  the  war  had  petered  out — if  it  ever  did  peter  out 
— in  their  time! 

Melville,  while  expressing  suitable  gratitude,  had  not 
thought  much  of  the  promise,  and  he  had  insisted  on 
going  back  into  the  trenches.  It  didn't  seem  possible  he 
could  go  on  much  longer  without  being  hit;  but  so  far 
he  had  been  miraculously  lucky. 

Now  he  was  home,  in  his  dear  old  London,  on  a  pre- 
cious ten-days'  leave — and,  by  Jove!  he  was  making 
the  best  of  it. 

Tall,  lean,  looking  in  his  well-cut  uniform  still  a  young 
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man,  though  in  two  months  from  now  he  would  be 
thirty-eight,  he  was  now  standing  on  the  worn  stone 
in  front  of  the  mahogany  door  of  one  of  the  stately  18th- 
century  houses  in  Hill  Street,  Mayfair.  His  face  looked 
just  a  thought  strained,  his  grey  eyes  were  very  bright, 
and,  though  he  stared  at  the  knocker,  he  left  it  alone. 
Neither  did  he  ring.     .     .     . 

After  glancing  up  and  down  the  street  he  moved  a 
little  to  his  right.  From  there,  through  a  narrow  glazed 
aperture,  he  could  see,  in  the  late  afternoon  sunlight, 
not  only  the  empty  hall,  but  also  the  staircase  lobby  of 
the  old  house. 

He  waited,  staring  anxiously  through  the  glass  pane 
for  what  seemed  to  him  a  long  time,  though  it  was  not 
more  than  five  minutes.  Then  he  told  himself  that  it 
would  look  very  odd  were  he  caught  doing  this!  So  at 
last  he  moved  back  and,  looking  at  his  watch,  saw  with  a 
sensation  of  rather  absurd  relief  that  it  still  lacked  four 
minutes  to  the  time  when  he  had  told  Kitty  Fleming 
that  he  would  be  standing  outside  the  door  of  her 
mother's.  Lady  Fleming's,  house. 

And  then,  feeling  at  once  just  a  little  bit  ashamed 
and  joyfully  exultant,  he  asked  himself,  with  a  humor- 
ous twist  of  the  lips,  what,  in  the  old  days,  he  would 
have  felt  had  an  angel  come  and  told  him  when  he  used 
to  come  here  to  see  Violet  Fleming — though  he  had 
never  been,  thank  the  Lord,  one  of  Violet's  admirers, 
as  so  many  of  his  friends  had  been — that  he  would  live 
to  find  himself  wildly,  boyishly  in  love  with  her  daugh- 
ter, high-spirited,  daring,  wilful  little  Kitty! 

At  last  the  long  four  minutes  wore  themselves  away, 
and  Melville  again  moved  a  step  to  his  right.  And 
this  time  his  heart  seemed  to  give  a  great  leap  in  his 
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breast,  for  he  saw  what  his  eyes  had  been  hungering 
for  ever  since  this  morning,  when  he  had  met  Kitty,  on 
the  sly,  in  Hyde  Park,  behind  a  certain  soot-plastered 
tree  trunk  which  had  become  their  love  tryst. 

The  girl,  dressed  in  a  long  rose-red  smock,  was  stand- 
ing just  inside  the  octagon  hall.  But  all  at  once  she 
saw  the  face  pressed  against  the  narrow  slip  of  glass  to 
the  left,  from  where  she  stood,  and  running  lightly  across 
the  stretch  of  black-and-white  marble  pavement,  she 
opened  the  door. 

Melville  slipped  through,  feeling,  if  again  ashamed, 
yet  shaken  with  an  almost  painful  ecstasy  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  for  a  wonderful  beckoning  look  had  come 
into  Kitty's  dark  eyes — the  one  fine  feature  of  her  little 
heart-shaped  face.  To  Tony  Melville,  Kitty  Fleming 
was  far  more  alluring,  because  so  much  more  mysterious, 
than  an  older  woman,  however  beautiful,  would  have 
been.  He  had  had  various  passionate  secret  love 
affairs,  and  one  had  left  a  scar,  but  his  feeling  for  Kitty 
Fleming,  for  this  clever,  wilful,  glorious  child  of  seven- 
teen, was  far  more  akin  to  what  he  had  always  supposed 
that  rare  and  lovely  thing,  true  love,  to  be.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  there  was  a  consciously  selfless  quality 
in  his  passion,  a  feeling  of  wondering  worship  of  the,  to 
him,  still  elusive  creature,  who  had  brought  him  back 
that  which  he  had  mourned  as  gone  for  ever — his 
youth. 

"Mother's  at  that  stupid  working  party  in  Park  Lane. 
They  never  break  up  till  seven,  so  we've  a  good  hour 
before  she  comes  in;  but  my  room's  being  turned  out 
— so  tiresome!  We'll  go  up  to  the  day  nursery — and 
Nanna  will  keep  watch." 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
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"Oh,  Tony  darling — not  here!  Tagg  might  catch 
us!'' 

She  began  dragging  him,  her  willing  captive,  as  a 
child  drags  a  playfellow,  up  the  long,  winding  stair- 
case of  which  the  cambered  railings  recalled  the  days 
of  hooped  gowns  and  periwigs. 

Halfway  up  to  the  drawing-room  floor  there  was  a 
curious  kind  of  alcove  lined  with  bookcases,  cut  off 
from  the  half-landing  by  heavy  velvet  curtains. 

Tony  Melville  had  once  been  behind  those  curtains 
for  a  moment,  a  long  time  ago,  at  Easter  time,  when 
he  and  Kitty  were  by  way  of  being  only  friends,  though 
already  very  dear  friends,  the  last  time  he  had  been  on 
leave.  They  had  heard  a  visitor  being  ushered  into 
the  hall  by  Tagg,  Lady  Fleming's  old  butler,  and  Kitty, 
who  was  seeing  Tony  off,  had  hustled  him  into  the 
alcove,  giggling  childishly  the  while. 

Now,  all  at  once,  he  stopped  on  the  little  landing, 
and  pulling  her  behind  the  curtains,  "Kitty!"  he 
cried,  hoarsely.  "Darling!  I  can't  wait  till  we  get 
upstairs." 

And  then  he  kissed  her;  kissed  her  as  he  had  not  dared 
to  kiss  her  yet,  with  an  ardour  which  only  for  the  first 
moment — to  him  a  triumphant  moment  of  delicious 
revelation — frightened  her. 

At  last — "Then  you  do  really  love  me?"  she  whis- 
pered. 

He  was  astounded.     "Kitty?     What  a  cruel  thing  to 

"Is  it?"  Moved  to  the  depths  of  her  being,  she  was 
now  on  the  brink  of  tears.  "But,  Tony,  you're — you're 
so  funny.  Though  we've  been  engaged  for  quite  a  long 
time — four    days — till    to-day,    till   nozv,   you    seemed 
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afraid  oF  being — "  she  sought  for  a  word,  then  mur- 
mured, "affectionate." 

He  felt  at  once  touched  and  yes,  stung,  by  the  naive 
accusation. 

"That  was  because  I  know  I  have  no  business  to  love 
you,  or,  oh,  my  darling  little  love — may  I  say  to  make 
you  love  me?" 

"You  haven't  made  me  love  you!"  she  cried,  of- 
fended. "I  love  you  all  on  my  own;  and  if  you  think 
that  no  one  else  has  ever  made  love  to  mx,  you're  jolly 
well  mistaken!  But,  oh,  don't  let's  waste  time,"  and 
eagerly  she  held  up  her  flower-like  face. 

Once  more  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world,  all  the 
ugly  things  that  he  thought  he  would  never  forget,  both 
as  to  the  far-away  past  and  as  to  the  awful  present,  over 
there,  in  France,  were  obliterated. 

They  were  both  far  too  absorbed  in  their  new,  peril- 
ous, delicious  bliss  to  hear  either  the  quiet  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  front  door  downstairs,  or  the  light  foot- 
steps of  Kitty's  mother  coming  up  the  stairs. 

Did  Lady  Fleming  hear  a  stuffless  sound,  or  was  it  a 
swift  premonition,  which  made  her  do  what  she  had 
never  done  before — pull  the  heavy  curtains  of  the  alcove 
apart  .'* 

For  a  long  moment  her  horrified  eyes  rested  on  a  sight 
which  the  least  delicate  of  lovers  hide  from  even  their 
kindest  fellows. 

Then,  all  at  once,  Kitty  turned  and  caught  sight  of 
her  mother's  face.  She  pushed  Tony  Melville  from 
her,  violently.  "Mother!"  she  exclaimed;  "oh. 
Mother!"  while  a  thousand  angry,  shamed,  agonized, 
yet  proudly  exultant  protests  wordlessly  welled  up  from 
her  still  childish  heart. 
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"Go  up  to  your  bedroom,  Kitty,  and  stay  there  till  I 
come  up  to  you.  As  for  you,  Tony  Melville,  I  should 
like  a  few  words  with  you." 

The  words  were  uttered,  if  quietly,  in  very  scathing 
tones;  and  it  was  with  hanging  head,  and  tears  rolling 
down  her  burning  cheeks,  that  the  girl  slipped  by  her 
mother  and  went  on,  past  the  landing  where  were  the 
doors  of  the  drawing  room  and  of  Lady  Fleming's 
boudoir,  and  so  up  to  what  was  still  called  in  the  house 
"the  nurseries" — Kitty's  own  pretty  bedroom,  and  the 
room  next  door  which  was  now  the  special  domain  of  her 
old  nurse  and  devoted  slave,  Mrs.  Meeking. 

Poor  Tony  Melville!  He  had  gone  through  some  bad 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  his  life,  even  before  the  war,  and 
he  did  not  care  to  look  back  to  the  hour  before  dawn 
spent  by  him  waiting  for  the  moment  when  he  would, 
for  the  first  time,  "go  over  the  top."  But  nothing  he 
had  ever  endured,  nothing  that  could  ever  come  to 
him,  so  he  had  time  to  assure  himself  during  the  few 
seconds  which  elapsed  between  his  leaving  the  little 
alcove  and  his  being  imperiously  ushered  in,  in  front  of 
her,  into  Lady  Fleming's  boudoir,  could  compare  with 
the  agony  of  shame  and  discomfort  that  he  was  going 
through  now. 

Kitty's  mother  had  still  the  remains  of  that  beauty 
which  had  made  her  one  of  the  prettiest  debutantes  of 
1897.  She  was  delicate  and  fragile-looking,  and  so 
quite  unlike  her  child.  Kitty  was  dark  and,  though 
small  and  slight,  full  of  vitality.  Lady  Fleming  was 
fair,  her  hair  still  the  colour  of  spun  gold,  and  her 
rounded  figure  still  full  of  lissome  grace.  She  had 
had  many  admirers,  and  after  her  lover-husband  had 
been  killed  riding  a  friend's  vicious  horse,  she  could 
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have  made  more  than  one  great  marriage.  But  she  had 
elected  to  remain  a  widow,  devoted  to  her  briUiant, 
wilful,  *' difficult"  only  child. 

Violet  Fleming,  as  all  her  friends  called  her,  was  not 
clever;  indeed,  in  some  ways  she  was  a  foolish  woman. 
Thus,  just  before  the  war,  she  had  got  into  a  bad  scrape 
over  a  stock-exchange  gamble;  and  this  man,  Tony 
Melville,  at  whom  she  was  now  looking  with  concen- 
trated scorn,  had  proved  himself  a  true  and  most  useful 
friend  to  her  on  that  occasion. 

But  now  the  whole  of  her  being — conventional,  re- 
fined, and  instinctively  maternal — was  in  revolt  against 
what  she  felt  had  been  a  cruel  outrage  on  one  whom  she 
still  regarded  as  a  child — an  outrage,  too,  put  on  Kitty 
by  a  man  who  knew  every  trick  and  turn  of  the  most 
dangerous  to  so  many  if  the  most  glorious,  game  which 
man  and  woman  can  play. 

Perhaps  because  she  had  remained  essentially  Igno- 
rant of  hum.an  nature,  it  had  never  occurred  to  Lady 
Fleming  that  Melville  could  be  thinking  of  marrying 
her  daughter.  She  believed  that,  like  many  another 
corrupt  m.an  of  the  w^orld  before  him,  he  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  of  teaching  a  young,  innocent 
girl  what  no  doubt  he  would  call  "love"  means  to  a 
libertine. 

Leaving  the  unhappy  Melville  standing  on  the  hearth- 
rug of  her  boudoir,  she  went  back  to  the  door  and 
turned  the  key. 

Then  she  came  back  and,  standing  close  to  him, 
*'Now,"  she  said,  harshly,  "I  ask  you  to  tell  me,  Tony 

Melville,  how  long  It  is  since — since "     And  then 

she  stopped.  She  could  not  utter  the  words  burning  her 
lips,  "since  you  began  depraving  my  poor  little  girl." 
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As  he  remained  silent,  she  went  on,  breathlessly. 
"Answer  me!  Though  you've  behaved  like  a  cad  and 
a  beast,  I  suppose  I  can  trust  you  to  tell  me  the  truth  ? 
How  far  has  this  gone — and  how  long  has  it  gone  on?" 

Her  tone  of  horror  and  contempt  stung  Melville  so 
sharply  as  to  bring  back  his  courage,  if  not  his  confi- 
dence. *'You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  like  this, 
Violet.  I  may  be  a  cad,  as  you  so  dehcately  put  it, 
but  Fm  not  a  beast!  Kitty  will  be  eighteen  in  three 
months,  so  she's  not  a  child.  And  as  for  doing  ill  by 
her — Good  God,  poor  little  angel — why,  Td  be  cut  in 
pieces  first!" 

And  then  his  voice  suddenly  broke. 

"Tony!  You  don't  mean  that  you  and  she  consider 
yourselves- 


-engaged?     Of  course  we  do!"  he  cried. 

And  then,  pursuing  his  advantage,  "We  are  engaged. 
Look  here,  Violet:  I've  never  pretended  that  I'm  a 
Galahad.  But  this  I  will  say:  No  one  will  ever  love 
Kitty  as  I  love  her — no  one  will  ever  have  as  great  a 
reverence  for  her  as  I  have  now,  and  always  shall  have. 
That's  the  simple  truth,  I  know  I'm  older  than  she 
is " 

"Let  me  see — "  she  looked  at  him  fixedly  and  saw 
with  bitter  satisfaction  that  he  did  indeed  look  old  and 
haggard — "I  suppose  you're  about  forty .^" 

"You  know  I'm  not  forty!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm 
not  yet  thirty-eight." 

"That  means  that  you're  more  than  double  Kitty's 
age. 

Neither  spoke  for  what  seemed,  at  any  rate  to  the 
man,  a  very  long  time. 

At  last  Lady  Fleming  said,  quietly,  "I'm  sorry  I 
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spoke  to  you  as  I  did  just  now,  Tony.  I  admit  that  I 
was  wrong.  It's  difficult  for  me  to  remember  that  my 
little  girl  considers  herself  grown  up,  now.  But  I  sup- 
pose you  will  admit  my  right  to  know  a  few  details? 
How  long  have  you — well— been  making  love  to  her? 
And  since  when  have  you  two  considered  yourselves 
engaged?" 

He  felt  desperately  aw^kward,  miserably  ill  at  ease. 
He  even  told  himself  that  Violet  Fleming  was  right, 
and  that  he  had  had  no  right,  at  his  age,  in  his  financial 
circumstances,  and  above  all,  in  the  acute  danger  of 
death  to  which  he  was  going  back  to-morrow,  to  make 
love  to  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Nay,  more:  he  faced  the 
fact  that,  according  to  his  own  secret  moral  code,  his 
had  been,  in  very  truth,  the  behaviour  of  a  cad. 

"I  see  now,"  the  mother  went  on,  in  a  low,  bitter 
tone,  "that  Fve  only  myself  to  blame,  after  all!  I  don't 
want  to  be  unkind,  Tony,  but  I  did  trust  you.  I 
thought  you  a  man  of  scrupulous  honour.  Why,  I 
actually  encouraged  that  poor  little  girl  of  mine  to  go 
and  sit  with  you  when  you  were  convalescing,  last 
Easter!     I  suppose  it  all  began  then?" 

"I  suppose  it  did,"  he  answered,  in  a  troubled,  shamed 
voice.  "And  yet  I  swear  to  you,  Violet,  I  didn't  intend 
it  to  happen." 

She  said,  heavily,  "I  don't  suppose  you  did.  No 
one  has  ever  accused  you  of  being  a  fortune-hunter, 
Tony;  for  if  you  had  been  on  that  lay,  you'd  have 
brought  down  your  quarry  long  ago." 

"A  fortune-hunter?  How  d'you  mean?"  he  said, 
roughly.  "If  Kitty  ever  becomes  my  wife  I  shan't  ask 
you  to  give  her  even  a  small  allowance — if  it  doesn't  suit 
you  to  do  so."     He  held  his  head  high.     "I've  been 
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promised  a  good  job  as  soon  as  the  war's  over — though 
God  knows  when  it  will  be  over!" 

As  she,  in  her  turn,  remained  silent,  he  said,  sorely, 
*'  Cheer  up,  Violet !  I  may  be  killed ;  in  fact,  the  chances 
are  I  shall  be.     I'm  going  back  to-morrow." 

"D'you  mean  that  you  really  know  nothing  about 
Kitty's  money?"  she  asked,  in  a  low,  hesitating  tone. 

There  came  over  him  a  queer,  uncanny  feeling  that  he 
was  going  to  be  dealt  a  shrewd  blow.  What  could  that 
question  of  hers  mean?  He  had  known  Jack  Fleming 
well.  What  money  there  was  had  been  Violet's  own. 
Most  all  of  poor  Jack's  possessions  had  gone,  automati- 
cally, to  the  present  baronet.  Still,  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  misgivmg  that  he  answered  at  last,  "I  know,  or  I 
suppose  I  know,  that  Kitty  will  have  your  fortune,  of 
course.     But  not,  I  hope,  for  a  long  time." 

'*Then  you  don't  know  that  Jack's  cousin  ten  times 
removed,  that  miserly  Mrs.  Woolridge,  made  Kitty  her 
heiress?  The  day  the  child's  twenty-one  she'll  have 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  with  which 
to  do  absolutely  w^hat  she  likes.  You're  in  luck,  Tony — • 
in  great  luck!  Before  you  came  along  I  thought  my 
poor  silly  little  girl  rather  liked  Jerr}?-  Longhampton's 
boy;  she  saw  a  lot  of  him  when  he  was  getting  well  of 
that  bad  wound  in  June,  but  you  have  cut  him  out— 
evidently." 

Tony  Melville  stared  through  the  window  on  to  some 
leads  which,  owing  to  Lady  Fleming's  characteristic 
love  of  what  was  charming  and  attractive,  were  now 
covered  with  pots  of  briUiant  tinted  fiowers,  almost  the 
only  luxury  left  by  the  war. 

"What  you  have  just  told  me,"  he  said,  at  length, 
"does  alter  everything,  from  my  point  of  view.     It 
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wasn't  as  if  I  was  a  young  chap — though  even  then  I 
don't  think  I  was  cut  out  to  be  a  rich  woman's  husband. 
But  as  it  is?     Well,  you've  won,  Violet." 

He  waited  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  added,  bitterly: 
"I  don't  mind  telling  you,  now,  that  I  never  felt  quite 
happy;  for,  of  course,  whatever  I  may  have  pretended 
to  myself,  Kitty  is  a  child — a  darling,  darling  little  girl 
still — I  knew  that  well  enough." 

Lady  Fleming  ^vas  crying  now,  sobbing  with  mingled 
relief  and  pity — pity  for  this  old  kind  friend  of  hers  and 
of  her  Jack. 

"Of  course,  Longhampton's  boy  is  the  man  for  her," 
went  on  Melville.  "He's  a  fine  young  chap,  too;  I  ran 
into  him  coming  back  from  the  line  only  six  weeks  ago." 

"That's  all  very  well,  but  you've  made  Kitty  love 
you,"  she  sobbed. 

"Cheer  up,  Violet.  We  only  spoke  of  marriage  four 
days  ago,  and  it  was  she  who  spoke  of  it,  bless  her — not 
I.  And — and" — his  voice  dropped — "I  never  really 
kissed  her  till  just  now — when  you  caught  us.  She'll 
soon  forget  me,  if  only  you'll  let  her  do  so.  But  don't 
go  and  upset  her  after  I'm  gone!  Say  nothing  at  all, 
and  I'll  write  her  a  note  to-night  and  make  out  it  was 
all  pretense." 

"Oh,  Tony,  you  are  good!"  she  cried.  "Will  you 
ever  forgive  the  horrid,  horrid  things  I  said  to  you? 
But  you  must  admit  it  was  natural  that  I  should  feel 
fearfully  upset/' 

"Of  course  it  was  natural,  and  I  do  blame  myself, 
Violet.  But  after  all" — again  his  voice  dropped — 
"one's  human,  you  know.  One's  come  back  from  over 
there,  and  one's  going  back  to  over  there — and  though 
it's  quite  true  Tve  had  wonderful  luck,  it's  time  my 
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luck  broke.  A  chap  was  killed  within  three  feet  of  me 
the  day  before  I  left." 

"I  do  hope/'  she  said,  naively,  "that  that  boy  of 
the  Longhamptons  is  in  what  they  call  'a  quiet 
sector. 

**I  doubt  if  any  part  of  the  line  is  very  quiet  just 
now. 

And  then  Lady  Fleming  said  a  characteristically  silly 
thing — it  was  the  Violet  of  yesterday  and  of  to-morrow, 
no  longer  the  Violet  filled  with  the  mother  instinct, 
emerging  into  the  daylight  again.  Drying  her  eyes,  she 
said,  lightly,  "You've  been  my  poor  little  Kitty's  first 
love — after  all,  that's  something,  Tony!" 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  he  muttered.  Then  he  added, 
sorely,  "I  can  promise  you  one  thing,  Violet — she'll  cer- 
tainly be  my  last." 

Lady  Fleming  laughed,  "I  shouldn't  be  too  sure  of 
that,  if  I  were  you!" 

As  Tony  Melville  walked  with  long  strides  up  Hill 
Street,  hardly  knowing  where  he  was  going,  for  he  felt 
what  to  himself  he  called  knocked  out,  he  heard  a  man's 
voice  exclaim: 

"Hullo!     Didn't  know  you  were  back!" 

"My  leave  is  over  to-morrow,"  he  said,  between  his 
teeth. 

"Is  it?  Sorry!  Think  the  war's  going  to  last  much 
longer?" 

"Only  the  devil  knows  that." 

"A  man  at  the  club  who  ought  to  know  says  it  will  end 
next  July." 

Tony  Melville  stopped  dead  and  savagely  he  chanted 
the  lines: 
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"Absolute  evidence  have  I  none — 
But  my  wife's  uncle's  butler's  son 
Heard  the  poHceman  in  Downing  Street, 
Say  to  a  housemaid  on  his  beat, 
That  he  had  a  sister  who  had  a  friend 
Who  knew  to  a  day  when  the  war  would  end!" 

*'Very  good,"  said  the  other,  "very  good,  indeed — but 
I've  heard  it  before,  old  fellow." 

Then,  as  the  other  was  hastening  on,  he  called  out, 
"Sad  about  the  Longhamptons'  boy,  isn't  it?" 

Tony  Melville  wheeled  round.     "What  about  him?" 

"They've  just  had  a  telegram — he  was  killed  yester- 
day.    His  Colonel's  an  old  friend  of  theirs." 

And  thus  ended  Kitty  Fleming's  two  first  love  affairs. 


CHAPTER  I 

QUARTER  to  four— just." 
These  words,  uttered  in  a  rough,  rather  surly 
voice,  brought  Mark  Tait  back  to  reahty.     He  had 
been  fast  asleep  in  the  uncomfortable  corner  of  a  hot 
third-class  carriage. 

It  was  the  nineteenth  of  August,  1922,  and  suddenly 
he  remembered  that  four  years  ago,  exactly  to  a  minute, 
Rosaleen  Quinlan  had  gone  out  of  his  life. 

He  visualized  her — her  eyes  full  of  tears,  though  a 
tremulous  smile  quivered  over  her  face — as  she  had 
waved  a  last  good-bye,  while  sitting  in  the  ancient 
rectory  pony  carriage  which  had  been  the  only  war-time 
vehicle  available  to  take  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to 
the  station. 

For  the  hundredth  time  he  told  himself  sorely  how 
strange,  and  more  than  strange,  it  was  that,  save  for 
one  joint  letter,  written  from  the  smart  London  hotel 
in  Piccadilly  where  their  brief  honeymoon  was  being 
spent,  he,  Mark  Tait,  had  had  no  further  word  from 
either!  He  had  deserved  better  from  both  of  them;  but 
of  her,  his  lost  love,  he  could  only  think  tenderly  and 
kindly.  As  for  Robert  Lovell — v/ell,  no  one  knew  bet- 
ter than  Tait  himself  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.  No  doubt  Lovell,  finding  it  impossible  to 
repay  what  he  had  persisted  in  treating  as  a  series  of 
loans,  not  gifts,  preferred  to  let  what  had  been,  after 
all,  but  a  war-time  friendship  lapse. 
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Again  Mark  Tait  dozed  off,  and  this  time  he  dreamt 
a  vivid,  disturbing  dream  of  his  old  home,  FHnton 
House,  now  let  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

He  was  hurrying  through  the  familiar  rooms  looking 
anxiously,  eagerly,  for  Rosaleen;  but  though  he  knew 
her  to  be  there,  somewhere  in  the  house,  he  sought  for 
her  in  vain.  And  then,  just  as  he  thought,  why  he 
could  not  have  told,  tliat  his  quest  for  her  was  to  be  suc- 
cessful, he  awoke  to  hear  the  sam.e  surly  voice  which  had 
started  his  whole  train  of  thought  exclaim,  *'  Bury  St. 
Giles!     Get  your  traps  together,  Lucy." 

Bury  St.  Giles  ?  It  was  here  that  he  was  bound  for, 
too,  on  this  hot  August  day. 

With  a  sensation  of  relief  he  rose  from  his  hard  seat 
and  hauled  down  his  two  old  portmanteaux  from  the 
rack.  Then,  as  he  stepped  down  on  to  the  platform, 
he  was  greeted  by  Lord  Longhampton's  chauffeur,  a 
man  who  had  been  his  batman  in  France,  and  for  whom 
he  had  got  his  present  excellent  job  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

"No  other  luggage,  sir?  Then  we  can  go  right  away. 
You're  the  only  one  come  by  this  train." 

Twenty  minutes  later  Mark  Tait  limped  across  the 
threshold  of  the  noble  Elizabethan  manor  house  known 
to  all  antiquarians  as  Lushbrooke  Hall  and,  as  he 
looked  about  him,  noting  every  delightful  detail  of  the 
high  panelled  hall,  he  gave  an  unconscious  sigh  of 
pleasure.  Perhaps  because  he  had  now  lived  so  long 
amid  the  dingy  surroundings  of  that  part  of  greater 
London  called  by  an  ironic  turn  of  fate,  Sunnyton,  he 
felt  almost  morbidly  alive  to  the  comfort,  dignity,  and 
beauty  of  surrounding  which  formed  the  way  of  life 
to  which  he  belonged   by  right  of  birth,  but  which 
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he  had  deliberately  abandoned  during  the  winter  which 
had  followed  the  Armistice.  This  was  his  first  return 
to  the  dignified,  ordered  old  ways,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  find  how  pleasant  he  found  it. 

Lord  and  Lady  Longhampton  had  only  lately  come 
into  this  beautiful  place.  Before  then,  they  had  lived 
largely  in  Scotland,  and  though  each  year  an  invita- 
tion had  come  to  their  kinsman,  Mark  Tait  had  always 
refused  it.  But  a  doctor  in  whom  he  had  a  reluctant 
trust  had  lately  assured  him  that  if  he  did  not  get  away 
from  London  from  time  to  time  for  a  few  days,  he 
would  most  certainly  have  a  breakdown.  This  was 
the  first  of  his  "get-aways." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  up  to  your  room  now — or  out- 
of-doors,  sir.f*  Her  ladyship  is  in  the  walled  garden, 
by  the  tennis  court.  They  will  be  having  tea  there  in  a 
few  minutes." 

"I  think  ril  go  straight  out-of-doors.  Have  you  a 
large  party  this  week-end,  Best.^" 

"Sixteen  at  dinner,  counting  yourself,  sir,  to-night," 
replied  the  old  man,  with  a  half  smile.  "I  was  saying 
to  my  wife  last  night  that  this  might  be  a  before-the- 
war  week-end  party — though  'twould  have  been  very 
diflPerent  if  Master  Gerald  hadn't  been  killed.  There 
would  have  been  more  young  folk  then,  Mr.  Mark. 
We  have  only  one  young  lady,  sir.  Miss  Fleming." 

The  butler  had  known  Tait  since  he  was  a  serious, 
thoughtful  boy  of  twelve,  but  this  was  the  first  time  they 
had  met  for  some  years. 

"Yes,"  went  on  the  man,  "we've  got,  if  I  may  say 
so,  Mr.  Mark,  a  very  grand  week-end  party.  We've 
got  Lady  Caroline  Nutting.  I  expect  you've  often  seen 
her  picture  in  the  paper." 
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Tait  smiled.  Lady  Caroline  was  a  famous  beaut}^ 
and  he  remembered  her  as  a  lovely  debutante  just  before 
the  war.  It  would  be  amusing  to  meet  her  again.  She 
was  now  the  wife  of  a  great  ironmaster,  but  even  he 
knew  that  they  were  only  a  semi-attached  couple. 

"This  is  a  wonderful  house,  Best;  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
so  beautiful!" 

"WTiy,  yes,  it  is  a  grand  old  house,  and  something 
added  to  it  every  day.  That  table,  now:  her  ladyship 
got  it  a  great  bargain,  so  to  speak,  at  a  sale  in  Bury  St. 
Giles.  Yet  it  cost  every  penny  of  three  hundred 
pounds!  But  I  heard  her  ladyship  tell  his  lordship  only 
yesterday  that  they  would  easily  get  a  thousand  pounds 
for  it,  if  it  was  put  up  to  auction  properly,  in  London." 

Mark  Tait  sighed,  thinking  of  all  he  could  do  with 
three  hundred  pounds  among  the  poor  gentlefolk  who 
had  drifted  to  sordid  Sunnyton,  through  losses  incur- 
red, for  the  most  part,  through  the  war. 

That  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  mind,  and  he  looked 
about  him,  seized  with  a  feeling  of  faint  distaste  and 
disapproval,  for  scattered  about  the  hall  were  the  in- 
numerable coats,  rugs,  and  other  costly  impedimenta 
which  the  fortunate  of  this  strange  world  always  carr}^ 
about  with  them,  even  in  such  glorious  weather  as  they 
were  now  enjoying. 

The  butler  opened  a  door  which  led  into  yet  another 
dehghtfuUy  proportioned  panelled  hall,  and  Mark 
Tait  gave  a  gasp  of  involuntary  pleasure  and  surprise, 
for,  opposite  a  widely  opened  door,  and  across  the  stone 
bridge  spanning  a  broad  mxoat,  stretched,  illimitably, 
what  in  the  old  days  was  called  a  gallop,  between  an 
avenue  of  high  elm  trees. 

"If  you  walk  up  across  the  ^rass,  sir,  about  a  hun- 
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dred  yards  from  here  you'll  see  an  opening  to  your 
right  which  leads  to  the  walled  garden.'' 

But  Mark  Tait  felt  in  no  hurry  to  join  the  party 
which  must  now  be  gathered  round  Lady  Longhamp- 
ton's  tea  table,  and  as  soon  as  Best  had  turned  back 
into  the  house,  he  leant  over  the  low  stone  wall  of  the 
bridge  and  gazed  down  into  the  still  waters  of  the  moat. 

To  a  man  who  was  singularly  sensitive  to  the  tor- 
ment induced  by  discordant  sound,  there  was  something 
savouring  of  enchantment  in  the  absolute  quietude  of 
the  spot  where  he  had,  as  if  instinctively,  stayed  his 
footsteps.  And  for  a  long  time  nothing  broke  the  spell. 
He  bent  over  the  low  stone  wall  and  gazed  into 
the  moat;  to  his  right  were  reflected,  in  the  green 
depths,  the  rose-red  walls  of  the  noble  old  house;  to  his 
left,  a  banked  mass  of  flowering  shrubs  was  doubled, 
gloriously,  in  the  shimmering  water. 

At  last  he  looked  up  and  sighed.  What  a  pity  this 
wonderful  place  was  four  hours  from  London!  Even 
so,  his  cousins,  who  w^ere  very  kind,  might  some  day 
allow  him  to  bring  down  a  very  different  kind  of  house 
party  from  that  of  which  he  was  about  to  form  a  part — 
one  that  would  be  composed,  that  is,  of  forlorn  men  and 
women  who,  unlike  "the  poor,"  have  no  one  to  help  and 
cheer  them  in  their  jealously  hidden  poverty. 

He  turned  himself  about,  and  began  walking  slowly 
across  the  bright  green  sward  toward  the  place  where  old 
Best  had  told  him  he  would  find  an  opening  in  the  trees. 

Then,  all  at  once  he  stood  still,  and  a  sensation  of 
mingled  pain,  surprise,  and,  yes,  sharp  unreasoning 
anger,  shot  through  his  tired  brain.  There  had  sud- 
denly emerged  from  behind  the  high  trees  to  his  right  a 
fair  man  and  a  dark  girl;  and  in  the  bareheaded,  still 
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splendidly  handsome  young-looking  man  he  recognized 
— Robert  Lovell. 

The  Lovells  here  ?  Guests  of  Lord  and  Lady  Long- 
hampton?  How  extraordinary,  and,  from  his  point  of 
view,  how  very,  very  disagreeable!  The  thought  of 
meeting  Rosaleen  again  was  inexpressibly  distasteful  to 
him.  Also,  he  could  not  help  feeling  very  sore  with 
regard  to  the  w^ay  he  had  been  treated  by  the  man  who 
was  now  sauntering  toward  him,  so  absorbed  in  his 
companion  (and  himself)  as  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the 
quiet  figure  standing  in  his  path. 

There  came  over  Mark  Tait  a  kind  of  unreasoning 
but  quite  definite  prevision  of  coming  pain  and  trouble. 
He  told  himself,  vexedly,  that  his  nerves  were  all  askew; 
surely  the  girl  he  had  loved  with  such  an  absorbing, 
wordless  passion  must  have  changed  utterly  after  four 
years  of  marriage  with  such  a  man  as  he  knew  Robert 
Lovell  to  be. 

For  one  thing,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Lovells  formed 
part  of  such  a  house  party  as  that  brought  together 
for  this  week-end  at  Lushbrooke  proved  that  some 
amazing  piece  of  good  luck  must  have  befallen  the 
couple.  That,  too,  was  evident  from  Bob  Lovelies  ap- 
pearance. He  had  been  a  thought  too  what  he  himself 
would  have  called  "well  groomed"  in  those  war  days 
when  he  had  spent  his  leaves  at  Flinton.  Half 
ashamed  of  remembering  such  a  thing,  Tait  recalled 
one  enormous  tailor's  bill  he  had  paid  for  his  then  friend 
just  before  that  friend's  wedding.  But  that  bill,  so 
now  he  hastily  reminded  himself,  had  included  two  uni- 
forms. 

Still,  he  could  not  but  notice  that  the  young  man  now 
walking  toward  him  had  everything,  as  the  old  saying 
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is,  "handsome  about  him'';  he  looked,  too,  in  the  pink 
of  physical  condition,  and  few  would  have  taken  him  for 
his  real  age  which,  as  Tait  knew,  was  now  thirty-two. 

Tait  glanced  at  LovelFs  companion.  She  was  a 
small,  slight  girl,  and  her  very  short  bright-yellow  skirt 
and  rose-pink  sports  coat  formed  a  daring  but  becoming 
contrast  to  her  curling  dark  hair  and  the  vivacious  little 
face  which  '*  looked  all  eyes." 

Not  till  they  were  close  up  to  him  did  either  of  the 
two  young  people  become  aware  of  the  slight,  shabbily 
dressed  individual  standing  on  the  grass.  And  even 
then  Bob  Lovell  did  not  at  once  recognize  in  him  the 
man  who  had  played  so  important  and  beneficial  a  part 
in  his  life  during  a  time  which  now  seemed,  to  him  at 
least,  a  lifetime  away. 

"Lovell!     What  a  time  it  is  since  we  last  met!'* 

There  came  over  the  other  man's  countenance  a 
strange  and  painful  change;  all  the  colour  receded  from 
under  his  healthy  tanned  face. 

"Tait!"  he  exclaimed.     "Tait!     Is  that  you?" 

The  girl  standing  by  Lovell's  side  went  off  into  a  peal 
of  laughter.  "Tait  it  is!"  she  cried,  with  an  impudent 
little  glance  at  the  quiet  stranger.  "Tait  twice  as  small 
and  quite  as  natural!" 

She  held  out  her  hand.  "You  don't  remember  me," 
she  cried,  gaily,  "and  I  can't  honestly  say  that  /  remem- 
ber you!  But  if  your  name's  Mark,  then  I've  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  you  stayed  in  our  house  in  Hill  Street  dur- 
ing the  war,  at  a  time  I'd  been  sent  away  to  the  country 
because  of  the  raids!" 

And  suddenly  Tait  realized  that  she  was  Kitty  Flem- 
ing, the  only  girl  in  this  week-end  party,  and  the  only 
child  of  his  kind  far-away  cousin,  Violet  Fleming,  in 
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whose  house  he  had  been  nursed  through  a  sharp  at- 
tack of  influenza  during  the  war. 

He  was  remembering  it  all  now,  consciously  glad  to 
forget  Lovell  for  a  moment.  Smiling  at  the  girl,  he 
replied,  "But  you  came  home  the  day  before  I  left 
Hill  Street,  and  I  remember  that  you  went  to  a 
dance." 

"So  I  did!  And  Mother  would  go  with  me — d'you 
remember?  She  wouldn't  let  some  nice  boy — I've 
quite  forgotten  his  name — take  me  alone- — and  so  she 
and  I  had  a  scrap!  That's  why  you  remember  it. 
You  tried  to  make  peace — and  failed.  Mother  thought 
it  improper  that  I  should  go  out  with  young  men — in 
fact,  she  was  very  cross,  just  then,  that  I  should  be 
going  to  dances  at  all!" 

"That  must  have  been  in  '17,"  said  Mark  Tait,  con- 
sideringly, "nearly  five  years  ago." 

"Lady  Longhampton  told  me  that  you  were  arriving 
this  afternoon,  and  that  we  were  all  to  be  very  nice  to 
you — because  you  are  so  good,"  went  on  the  girl, 
saucily. 

His  face  flushed.  "I  say!"  he  exclaimed,  vexedly, 
"that's  too  bad  of  Olive." 

"She  didn't  put  it  quite  as  crudely  as  that,  but 
that's  what  it  came  to,  for  she  said  you  lived  in  some 
slummy  place  and  spent  your  life  helping  poor  people! 
I  told  her  it  would  be  quite  nice  to  see  a  good  man — 
someone  who  was  really  pi — for  a  change." 

He  couldn't  help  smiling;  there  was  such  a  gay  lilt 
in  her  fresh  voice,  and  she  looked,  too,  so  absurdly 
young. 

"I  don't  wonder  your  mother  disapproved  of  your 
going  to  dances  five  years  ago."     He  was  looking  down 
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into  the  dark  eyes  that  gave  such  distinction,  if  not 
beauty,  to  her  face.  "Why,  you  must  have  been — " 
he  hesitated — "you  couldn't  have  been  more  than  four- 
teen then?" 

"What  rot!     How  old  d'you  think  I  am  now,  pray?" 

"You  don't  look  more  than  seventeen." 

She  was  half  flattered,  half  annoyed.  "I  shall  be 
twenty-one  on  the  thirty-hrst  of  this  month.  Such  a 
bore,  for  there  will  be  lawyers,  and  tiresome  people  of 
that  sort,  to  see!" 

And  ail  this  time  Lovell  stood  silent,  a  look  of  gravity, 
almost  of  gloom,  on  his  handsome  fair  face. 

At  last  Kitty  glanced  up  at  the  great  clock  above  the 
door  giving  into  the  house.  "Why,  it's  ten  minutes  to 
five!  And  I've  got  to  get  a  most  important  letter 
written — all  about  a  frock  that's  taken  the  wrong 
turning." 

She  ran  on,  both  men  sorry  to  see  her  go.  Then, 
when  on  the  bridge,  she  pirouetted  round.  "I  shan't 
come  out  again  till  seven,"  she  called  out,  addressing 
Lovell,  now.  "I'm  trying  to  give  tea  a  miss  just  now, 
because  of  my  figure.  I  never  forget  that  one  pound  of 
butter  makes  two  pounds  of  girl!" 

Mark  Tait  began  walking  again  across  the  grass,  and 
Lovell,  though  he  had  been  strongly  tempted  to  go  on 
into  the  house,  turned  and  joined  him.  In  a  way  he 
was  a  brave  man,  and  now  he  was  telling  himself  that, 
after  all,  he  would  have  to  have  it  out  with  Tait  some 
time.  It  was  he  who  finally  broke  the  oppressive  si- 
lence between  them. 

"Look  here,  Tait — I  want  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it!  I've  behaved  most  awfully  ill  to  you;  but  don't 
think  that  I've  forgotten  my  debt." 
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Mark  said,  awkwardly,  'Tve  never  given  that  a 
thought.  But  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised  that 
you  never  let  me  know  how  you  were  going  on, 
Lovell.'* 

"I  know  I  must  have  seemed  damned  ungrateful,  but 
everything  went  wrong  with  me  after  I  was  demobbed. 
Still,  I'm  an  optimistic  chap,  and  I  was  always  hoping 
I'd  strike  oil  and  so  be  able  to  pay  you  back  all  I  owe 

you. 

There  was  a  false  ring  in  the  full,  vibrating  voice, 
which  was  one  of  Robert  Lovell's  many  attractive 
physical  assets;  and  his  listening  companion  winced  in- 
wardly. He  had  always  known  in  the  old  days  that 
Lovell,  with  all  his  charm  of  manner,  was  not  quite — to 
himself  he  had  used  the  word  "straightforward." 

"I  told  you  that  I  felt  sure  you  would  never  be  able 
to  pay  me  back,"  he  said,  quietly.  **I  begged  you  to 
accept  anything  I  had  been  able  to  do  for  you  as  a  gift, 
on  the  last  occasion  we  had  a  talk  together."  He  did 
not  add,  *'on  the  morning  of  your  wedding  day." 

The  other  said,  hastily,  "But  I  do  mean  to  pay  you 
back,  Tait — honest  injun!  And  what's  more  I  believe 
I  shall." 

"I  hope  you're  doing  well  now,"  said  the  other, 
soberly. 

He  might  have  said,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you're  doing 
well  now."  But  Tait  was  the  last  man  to  say  such  a  thing 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  with  this  old  acquaintance  who  had  once  been 
so  close  a  friend. 

Lovell  was  staring  straight  before  him.  "Fm  doing 
neither  well  nor  ill  just  now,"  he  observed,  evasively. 
"I've  got  a  kind  of  roving  secretaryship  to  a  man  called 
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Smithson,  who*s  in  a  big  way  in  the  city.  He  gives  me 
three  hundred  a  year  and  a  commission  on  any  business 
I  bring  along;  so  it  pays  me  to  come  to  this  sort  of  place. 
But  that's  between  you  and  me,  eh,  Tait  .^" 

Mark  Tait  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  answer 
the  half-question,  and  they  walked  on  a  few  paces  in 
silence. 

Suddenly  Lovell  stopped  and  looked  round,  squarely 
and  for  the  first  time,  at  the  man  who  had  been  so  good 
to  him  in  the  long  ago;  and  Tait  realized  that  if  as  good- 
looking  as  ever,  the  other  did  look  far  older  than  he  had 
done  during  that  last  war  leave  in  191 8.  There  was 
another  change,  and  one  which  secretly  surprised  Tait 
— Lovell,  outwardly  at  least,  had  now  become  a  very 
fair  imitation  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

"Look  here,  Mark!" 

"Yes,  Bob?" 

"Lord  and  Lady  Longhampton  know  nothing  about 
my  past  life,  and  I'd  be  awfully  grateful  if  you'd  promise 
me  to  say  nothing  about  that  time  at  Flinton  to  them.'* 

"I  should  never  dream  of  doing  so — how  could  you 
think  I  should.?" 

Tait  supposed,  naturally,  that  Lovell's  mind  was  still 
full  of  his  so-called  debt. 

"Thank  you,  old  chap";  and  there  was  indeed  a  tone 
of  grateful  relief  in  Lovell's  voice. 

They  were  now  within  sight  of  the  opening  in  the  trees 
which  led  to  the  walled  garden,  and  there  floated  to- 
ward them  a  murmur  of  talk,  and  a  sound  of  laugh- 
ter, broken  now  and  then  by  a  shout  from  one  of  the 
tennis  players. 

"I  hope  your  wife  is  quite  well?" 

In  spite  of  himself,  Mark  Tait's  voice  shook  a  little 
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as  he  asked  the  banal  question.  He  would  have  given 
a  great  deal  to  be  able  to  avoid  his  immediate  coming 
meeting  with  the  woman  he  had  last  seen  four  years  ago 
to-day. 

"My  wife?"  repeated  Lovell,  in  a  hesitating  voice. 

He  stopped  walking,  and  the  other  did  so,  too. 

"Isn't  she  here?" 

Tait  was  ashamed  of  the  relief  he  could  not  keep  out 
of  his  voice. 

"I  thought  you  knew  that " 

And  it  seemed  to  his  companion  a  long,  long  time  be- 
fore Lovell  uttered  in  a  low  voice  the  words,  " — Rosa- 
leen  was  dead." 

"  Rosaleen — dead  ?" 

"Yes— dead." 

Lovell  said  the  words  in  a  low,  almost  inaudible  voice. 

"When  did  she  die?"  asked  Mark  Tait,  quietly. 

He  felt  he  must  say  something,  yet  all  the  time  there 
seemed  to  be  hammering  on  the  walls  of  his  tired  brain 
the  words,  "Dead? — Rosaleen  dead?'* 

"She  died  two  and  a  half  years  ago." 

Lovell  was  staring  down  at  the  long,  dark  grass,  for 
they  were  now  under  the  trees  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
moistened  his  lips  nervously  with  his  tongue.  "I 
went  through  an  awful  time,"  and  then  he  stopped,  as 
if  overwhelmed  by  the  recollection  of  that  awful  time. 

The  older  man  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  again,  but 
he  found  he  could  say  nothing:  his  throat  was  dry,  too. 
"I  nearly  wrote  to  you,  Mark,"  went  on  Lovell.  "My 
poor  little  Rosaleen  was  so  fond  of  you!" 

As  he  heard  the  falsely  sentimental  voice  in  which 
these  words  were  uttered,  Tait  felt  a  suddenly  over- 
whelming impulse  to  strike  this  man  walking  by  his  side. 
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But  he  crushed  the  irrational  primitive  impulse.  Also, 
deep  within  himself  he  faced  the  fact  that  in  a  way  he 
was  not  sorry  that  Rosaleen  was  dead.  Voicelessly  he 
quoted  to  himself  the  lines: 

*'  Rose,  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vive  les  roses — 
Vespace  d'un  matin" 

They  were  now  walking  through  the  first  of  two 
walled  gardens.  To  their  left  a  deep  herbaceous  border 
was  a  riot  of  beautiful  colour,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
path,  was  a  broad  arch  through  which  Tait  saw,  as 
in  a  dream,  a  group  of  men  in  flannels,  and  women  in 
light-coloured  frocks,  grouped  about  a  low  round  tea 
table. 

"None  of  the  people  here  know  that  I  was  ever 
married,''  muttered  Robert  Lovell.  "But  I  shall  never 
forget  my  darling  little  wife,  Tait;  though  we  were 
poor,  we  were  very,  very  happy.'' 

Again  there  came  that  curiously  insincere  ring  in  the 
low,  full  voice.  With  a  feeling  of  what  he  knew  was 
utterly  unreasonable  anger,  Tait  recalled  his  present 
companion's  and  Kitty  Fleming's  air  of  almost  insolent, 
irrepressible  joy  of  life,  as  they  had  advanced  together, 
talking  animatedly  the  one  to  the  other,  and  still  un- 
conscious of  his  presence,  toward  the  house. 

True,  Lovell  now  looked  very  different  from  what  he 
had  looked  then,  though  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  ago. 
But  that,  so  Tait  now  told  himself  bitterly,  was  only 
because  the  fellow  had  had  the  mischance  to  meet  a 
ghost  out  of  his  old  life — the  Hfe  he  evidently  wished  to 
forget  had  ever  existed. 

Did  Lovell  even  remember  that  to-day  was  the  an- 
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niversary  of  his  wedding  day  ?  No,  for  if  he  had  remem- 
bered it,  he  would  certainly  have  recalled  the  fact,  seeing 
the  manner  of  man  he  was,  if  only  to  extract  an  extra 
touch  of  sympathy  from  the  friend  who  had  been  best 
man  at  his  wedding. 


CHAPTER  II 


>J 


T\TARK?  How  delightful  to  see  you  here  at  last! 
-*■-■■  It  was  a  cry  of  welcome  uttered  in  a  voice  which, 
though  Tait  heard  it  seldom,  was  yet  as  dear  to  him  as 
a  kind  sister's  voice  might  have  been. 

Two  arms  were  thrown  round  his  neck,  and  he  was 
kissed  with  true  warmth  and  affection  by  his  still  very 
attractive  cousin,  Lady  Longhampton. 

"And  now  that  you  are  here,  you  must  stop  a  long, 
long  time!  Forget  all  the  poor  wretches  you're  so  kind 
to — be  selfish  for  once!" 

And  then  his  hand  was  grasped,  not  only  by  his  host, 
but  by  two  other  men  whom  he  had  known  in  the  war. 
Indeed,  one  of  them  had  helped  to  lift  him  on  to  the 
stretcher  after  he  had  received  the  wound  which  had 
resulted  in  his  permanent  lameness. 

He  forced  into  the  back  of  his  mind  the  piteous  tidings 
he  had  just  heard,  and  this  was  made  the  more  possible 
because  Lovell,  leaving  his  side,  had  melted  out  of  sight. 

A  game  of  tennis  was  going  on,  but  the  rest  of  his 
cousin's  guests  were  grouped  about  the  tea  table. 
The  charming,  gay-looking  scene  recalled  to  Mark  Tait 
certain  bright,  care-free  days  belonging  to  his  long-ago 
youth.  But  for  the  facts  that  he  himself  limped,  that 
among  the  other  men  there  was  a  young  fellow  with  a 
wooden  leg,  and  that  his  host  and  hostess  were  now 
childless,  the  war  might  never  have  been. 

40 
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"Caroline,  may  I  introduce  you  to  my  cousin,  Mark 
Tait?'^ 

Lady  Caroline  Nutting,  the  young  married  woman 
who  the  old  butler  had  seemed  to  think  formed  the 
special  glory  of  his  lady's  week-end  party,  detached 
herself  from  a  group  standing  apart  and  came  forward. 
Tait  looked  at  her  with  interest  and  considerable  curios- 
ity. 

Here  w^as  true,  authentic  beauty  of  the  type  that  must 
satisfy  every  taste,  however  critical  and  difficult  to 
please !  Though  taller  than  most  women  Lady  Caroline 
had  such  an  admirably  proportioned  figure  that  she  did 
not  look  tall,  and  her  oval  face  and  star-like  eyes 
were  crowned  by  a  mass  of  red-gold  hair  which  was 
turned  back  from  her  forehead  and  dressed  in  a  way 
which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  would 
have  looked  slightly  ridiculous  in  any  other  woman. 
She  wore  a  white  dress,  and  she  appeared,  so  Tait  told 
himself,  like  an  ageless  goddess  who  had  stepped  down 
for  a  few  brief  moments  from  Olympus. 

She  did  not  speak  to  him  as  they  shook  hands;  she 
only  smiled  a  very  lovely  smile,  and  then  she  glided 
away  toward  an  opening  in  the  wall  behind  the  tennis 
court,  and  Bob  Lovell,  who  had  evidently  been  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  joined  her  there.  They 
stood  for  a  few  moments  watching  the  players,  then 
disappeared,  together,  through  the  opening  in  the 
wall. 

**Look  at  those  two  slipping  slyly  away!  Don't  they 
look  as  if  God  or  the  devil  had  made  them  for  each 
other?"  exclaimed  a  woman's  satirical  voice.  She  and 
the  friend  to  whom  she  had  just  uttered  those  words 
were  sitting  just  behind  Mark  Tait. 
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**  So  they  both  seem  to  think — when  Kitty  Fleming  is 
safe  out  of  the  way." 

"That  handsome  bounder  and  Httle  Kitty?  What  a 
dreadful  idea!     What  can  Ohve  be  about?*' 

**And  what  would  poor  Violet  Fleming  feel  if  she 
knew?"  went  on  the  other  malicious  voice,  with  evident 
enjoyment. 

"I  think  you're  on  the  wrong  tack."  The  tone  was 
very  decided.  "IVe  heard  that  the  girl  is  going  to 
marry  Arlington — that  it  is  all  arranged.  Old  Wood- 
bridge's  money  would  be  very  useful  to  that  boy." 

**So  Arlington's  mamma  thinks;  but  Arlington  told 
my  son  the  other  day  that  he  wouldn't  marry  Kitty 
Fleming  if  she'd  twenty  times  the  money!" 

Interested  in  spite  of  himself,  Tait  suddenly  remem- 
bered all  about  old  Mrs.  Woolridge's  legacy  to  Kitty 
Fleming.  He  felt  vaguely  sorry  for  the  girl,  and 
shocked  that  the  spiteful  women  sitting  behind  him 
should  associate  Kitty's  name  with  that  of  Bob  Lovell. 
Kitty,  so  he  felt  quite  sure  in  his  old-fashioned  mind, 
was  fated  to  marry,  if  not  Lord  Arlington,  then  some 
other  "elder  son"  to  whom  old  Mrs.  Woolridge's  money 
"would  be  very  useful." 

He  got  up,  ashamed  of  eavesdropping  any  longer. 
He  felt  sick  of  everything  and  everybody,  and  now  he  re- 
gretted bitterly  that  he  had  come  to  Lushbrooke. 

After  tea  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tennis  players,  dispersed,  and  his  hostess  came  and 
took  his  arm.  "How  about  a  little  stroll  with  me, 
Mark,  if  it  won't  tire  you?"  She  was  gazing  at  him 
with  real  concern,  for  he  looked  ill  and  depressed. 

"It  doesn't  do  never  to  mix  with  one's  own  kind," 
she  went  on,  affectionately. 
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He  muttered,  "I  feel  like  a  ghost." 

**  Surely  you  know  everybody  here — excepting,  I 
suppose.  Captain  Lovell?" 

For  a  moment  he  remained  silent;  then  he  said, 
quietly,  "I  do  know  him,  as  it  happens.  I  came  across 
him  during  the  war." 

There  was  sureh^  no  reason  why  he  should  make  a 
mystery  of  that  fact. 

"Did  you  know  him  well?"  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"Well,  yes,  I  did,  in  a  way." 

"Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  something  about  the 
man?"  she  exclaimed.  "I  have  a  reason  for  wanting 
to  know.  One  sees  him  here,  there,  and  everywhere! 
He's  tremendously  popular  among  the  young  people,  a 
wonderful  dancer,  champion  form  at  tennis,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  no  one  seems  to  know  where  he 
sprang  from." 

"Why  is  he  here?"  asked  Tait,  slowly. 

Lady  Longhampton  gave  him  a  quick  look;  but  his 
pale,  set  face  told  her  nothing. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  asked  him  to  please  little 
Kitty  Fleming." 

Tait  felt  a  slight  tremor  of  discomfort  shoot  through 
him. 

"Caroline  Nutting  also  suggested  to  Hammy  that  we 
should  have  him  this  week-end." 

She  looked  again  rather  hard  at  her  quiet  companion; 
but  he  remained  silent,  and  she  went  on:  "In  the  old 
days  I  should  have  felt  a  certain  amount  of  responsi- 
bility— I  mean  to  Kitty's  mother,  as  well  as  to  Caro- 
line's husband — for  of  course  he's  making  love  to  them 
both,  and  they  both  seem  to  like  it!" 

And  then   Mark  Tait   did  say  something.     "Lady 
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Caroline  can  take  care  of  herself,  I  suppose."  He 
stopped,  though  he  longed  to  add,  "But  I  suppose 
one  ought  still  to  be  rather  careful  whom  one  asks  with 
a  girl?" 

As  if  Lady  Longhampton  could  see  into  his  mind,  she 
asked,  *'Why  d'you  say  that,  Mark?  D'you  know 
anything  against  Captain  Lovell?  Someone  told  me 
he'd  done  so  very  well  in  the  war." 

"So  he  did,"  replied  Tait,  quickly.  "Though  no 
better  than  thousands  of  others."  Then,  measuring 
his  words,  he  went  on,  "I  haven't  seen  him  for  years — in 
fact,  not  since  just  before  the  end  of  the  war.  But  I 
admit  I  was  surprised  to  meet  him  here,  Olive,"  and 
he  just  stressed  the  one  word  "here." 

Lady  Longhampton  sighed,  a  long  weary  sigh. 
"Though  nothing  really  matters  to  me  now,  I  have  to 
have  these  parties:  they  keep  my  poor  old  man  going. 
Hammy  hates  being  alone.  And  I've  found  out  that 
one  can  no  longer  pick  and  choose — or,  rather  that  one 
has  to  choose,  not  the  people  that  one  wants  oneself, 
but  the  people  one's  other  guests  want  to  meet!  Still, 
if  you  advise  me  not  to  have  Captain  Lovell  here  again, 
I'll  cross  him  off,  from  now  on." 

"I  don't  advise  anything  of  the  sort!"  Tait  felt 
very  uncomfortable.  "I  shouldn't  have  thought  Lovell 
was  your  sort — that's  all." 

"He  isn't  my  sort!"  she  cried.  "/  can't  see  what 
any  one  sees  in  him.  But  I  can't  help  being  struck" 
— she  reddened  slightly — "by  his  extraordinary  success 
with  the  women!  Lady  Gloucester  got  him  the  job  he 
has  now  with  the  big  broker,  Mr.  Smithson." 

"Lady  Gloucester?"  Tait  was  astounded.  "Why, 
she  must  be  close  on  seventy!" 
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*'So  she  is.  Even  so,  she  likes  to  hear  a  civil  word 
spoken  just  as  much,  perhaps  more,  than  if  she  was 
still  a  young  woman.  Your  friend  Lovell  is  like  hope — 
he  tells  a  flattering  tale.  He  even  tried  it  on  with  me 
this  morning.  But  of  course  I  wasn't  taking  any." 
She  added  abruptly,  "He's  kissed  the  Blarney  stone  too 
often  for  my  taste.  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  ask  him  here 
again,  for  all  his  taking  ways.  According  to  Agnes 
Warrington  he  almost  lives  at  Webb  Place." 

"Webb  Place.?"   Tait  asked. 

"Caroline  Nutting's  wonderful  old  house  in  Kingston 
Vale.  That  of  course  is  why  unkind  people  call  her 
'The  Spider'!" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Lady  Longhampton  went 
on,  "You  don't  know  where  Captain  Lovell  comes  from, 
I  suppose?  Or  who  his  people  are?  I'm  thinking  of 
Kitty  Fleming.     I'm  afraid  she  likes  him — rather." 

Mark  felt  curiously  irritated;  what,  exactly,  did 
his  cousin  Olive  mean  by  that  ambiguous  word 
*'like"?  It  brought  back  a  very  dreadful  moment  in 
his  life,  the  moment  when  Mrs.  Galloway,  the  rector's 
wife  at  Flinton,  one  morning,  when  they  had  met  in  the 
village  street,  had  suddenly  said  to  him,  "I'm  afraid 
Dur  dear  little  Rosaleen  likes  Captain  Lovell." 

But  all  he  said  now  was,  "There's  no  particular 
mystery  about  him,  Olive.  His  parents  both  died  when 
he  was  a  child,  and  a  great-uncle,  I  think  a  country  doc- 
tor, paid  for  his  education.  Then  the  two  quarrelled, 
and  the  old  man  left  him  nothing.  He  was  what  he 
once  called  to  me  'swotting'  in  a  land  agent's  office 
when  the  war  broke  out.  That  gave  him  his  chance. 
He  joined  one  of  the  public-school  battalions,  got  a 
commission,  and  did  well  in  France.     He's  shrewd,  in- 
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telligent,  and  I  needn't  tell  you  that  he  can  make  him- 
self very  attractive  both  to  your  sex  and  mine,  but — " 
Tait  hesitated — **rm  sure  he  has  no  private  means,  and 
I  fear  he  has  extravagant  tastes." 

**No  doubt  about  that,"  said  Lady  Longhampton, 
drily.  '*Mind  you,  Mark — I  dare  say  Fm  quite 
wrong  about  Kitty.  Young  people  are  so  odd  nowa- 
days. Still,  it's  no  fun  chaperoning  other  people's  girls. 
I  wonder  where  little  Kitty  is  now?'' 

** She's  quite  safe!"  Mark  Tait  smiled.  "I  met  her 
going  indoors  just  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  house.  I 
hadn't  seen  her  for  years,  and  I  thought  her  very  much 
improved;  really  very  pretty,  in  a  way.  But  I  was  sur- 
prised when  she  told  me  that  she  will  be  twenty-one  at 
the  end  of  this  month:     She  looks  so  very  young!" 

**  Kitty  is  one  of  the  lucky  girls  who  just  escaped  being 
in  the  war."  Lady  Longhampton  sighed.  "My  boy 
was  so  fond  of  her;  that's  why  I  can't  help  hking  the 
child.  I  suppose  she  is  pretty,  but  she's  too  sophisti- 
cated, now,  for  my  taste.  Violet  Fleming  has  no  in- 
fluence over  her  at  all,  though  I  think  Kitty  does  care 
for  poor  Violet  in  a  queer,  patronizing  sort  of  a  way. 
She  said  to  me  last  night,  *Do  write  Mother  a  reassuring 
letter— she's  such  an  awful  fuss-pot  about  me!'  " 

Tait  said,  slowly,  "I  think  after  what  I've  told  you 
that  you'll  agree  Bob  Lovell  would  be  an  utterly  un- 
suitable husband  for  Kitty  Fleming.  That  being  so, 
the  less  she  sees  of  him  the  better — at  least,  so  it  seems 
to  my  old-fashioned  notions." 

**Same  here,"  said  Lady  Longhampton,  curtly. 

Then,  in  a  rather  troubled  voice,  she  exclaimed:  **But 
what's  one  to  do?    The  world  has  turned  absolutely 
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topsyturvy  since  the  war.  The  girl  of  to-day  won't 
take  a  word  of  advice  from  any  one,  and  it's  a  bold 
mother  who  really  interferes,  even  about  a  love  affair. 
Kitty  Fleming  has  gone  her  own  way  absolutely  ever 
since  Violet  allowed  her  to  come  out,  when  she  was 
only  seventeen.  She's  quite  a  personage  in  her  set! 
But  of  course  the  poor  child  doesn't  know  how  much 
of  her  popularity  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  her  trustees 
give  her  a  big  allowance,  and  that  she  spends  it  reck- 
lessly.    Money  counts  more  than  ever,  nowadays." 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
she  went  on,  musingly,  "Oddly  enough,  after  not 
having  seen  Violet  Fleming  for  a  long  time,  she  and  I 
had  quite  a  heart-to-heart  talk  the  other  day,  and  she 
told  me  a  good  deal  about  little  Kitty.  There  was  a 
sort  of — well,  one  could  hardly  call  it  a  love  affair — 
with  Tony  Melville,  during  the  last  lap  of  the  war. 
Violet  put  a  stopper  on  it,  but  I  could  see  that  she  is  half 
sorry,  now  that  Tony's  become  such  a  big  man,  that  it 
came  to  nothing." 

**Why,  Melville's  older  than  I  am!"  observed  Tait. 

"He's  a  very  young-looking  forty-one  or  two.  How- 
ever, there's  no  hope  of  that  ever  coming  on  again! 
He's  never  been  to  see  them  once,  though  he's  been 
home  twice  on  leave  from  the  East." 

*'How  about  Lord  Arlington?"  asked  Tait,  idly. 

He  was  fighting,  within  himself,  the  suspicion  that 
Lovell  wished  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  a  widower, 
because  of  his  flirtation — or  was  it  something  more? — 
with  Kitty  Fleming. 

Lady  Longhampton  smiled.  *'So  that  bit  of  gossip 
has   reached   even   you,   Mark!     Well,   it's   true  that 
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Violet  begged  me  to  ask  Arlington  here  for  this  week- 
end; so  of  course  I  did;  and  to  show  you  what  the  young 
are  like  nowadays,  Arlington  never  answered  my  note 
at  all!  And  then,  when  at  last  I  sent  him  a  reply-paid 
telegram,  he  simply  wired  back:  'Can't  come,  sorry.''' 
She  looked  round,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard.  "As 
I  told  you  just  now,  Kitty  herself  asked  me  to  include 
Captain  Lovell  in  this  week-end  party,  and  she  begged 
me  not  to  tell  her  mother  that  she  had  done  so.  She 
was  quite  frank;she  said,*You  know  what  Mother  is  like. 
She  thinks  every  man  I  know  either  wants  to  marry  me 
or  that  I  want  to  marry  him.  She  doesn't  understand 
that  nowadays  a  girl  can  like  a  man  as  a  friend.'  " 

"I  suppose  there's  something  in  that.?" 

Lady  Longhampton  smiled.  "Not  much,"  she  said^ 
drily.  "Human  nature  remains  much  the  same,  Mark, 
whatever  people  may  pretend.  But  I  did  feel  taken 
aback" — again  she  lowered  her  voice  instinctively — 
"when  I  found  out,  quite  by  chance,  not  only  that  they 
had  come  down  by  road  alone  together,  without  even  a 
maid,  but  that  she  was  paying  for  the  motor!" 

Again  Tait  saw,  as  in  a  flash,  the  two  figures,  so 
absorbed  in  each  other  that  they  did  not  even  see  him, 
advancing  over  the  grass,  and  again  he  felt  very  un- 
comfortable. 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  Kitty  that  CaroHne 
Nutting  had  also  suggested  that  Captain  Lovell  would 
be  a  pleasant  addition  to  my  party,"  went  on  his  hostess. 
"But  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  do  that!  Caroline's  such  a 
man-eater,  when  she's  on  the  trail." 

Tait  smiled.     "Happy  victims!"  he  observed. 

His  cousin  exclaimed,  "Come,  now!  That's  more 
like  the  old  Mark." 
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"More  of  the  old  Adam  in  me  than  perhaps  you  ever 
suspected,  eh,  Olive?" 

She  waited  a  moment,  then  went  on:  *'ril  tell  you 
another  thing  I  don't  like  about  that  man.  When 
Kitty's  on  the  ground,  Caroline  might  not  exist,  as  far 
as  he's  concerned.  But  that's  not  at  all  the  case  when 
the  girl's  safe  round  the  corner!  In  fact,  I  can't  help 
suspecting  that  Caroline's  aiding  and  abetting  him  over 
this  business  of  Kitty:  she  likes  her  men  to  be  well  off." 

"What  a  horrible  ideal" 

"The  world  has  always  been  a  very  much  queerer 
place  than  you  gave  it  credit  for,  Mark." 

They  turned  round  and  began  walking  toward  the 
house.  For  a  while  Lady  Longhampton  remained 
silent.  Then  she  said,  thoughtfully,  "I'm  glad  we've 
had  this  talk,  my  dear.  You'd  obhge  me  greatly  by 
finding  out  something  more  about  Captain  Lovell — 
whether  he's  doing  any  real  honest  work,  and  also  what 
other  men  really  think  of  him.  I  don't  like  the  thought 
of  giving  Kitty  away  to  her  mother,  the  more  so  that  1 
don't  think  it  would  be  any  good.  But  I  won't  lend 
myself  to  anything  underhand.  A  man  like  that  may 
have  a  wife  hidden  away,  for  all  we  know." 

Tait  hesitated.  Should  he  tell  Lady  Longhampton 
the  truth,  or  should  he  for  ever  after  hold  his  peace? 
With  relief  he  told  himself  that  his  half-promise  to 
Lovell  bound  him  to  silence.  Even  so,  "I  think  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  is  no  complication  of  the  kind  in 
Bob  Lovell's  hfe,"  he  said,  seriously.  "I  had  enough 
talk  with  him  just  now  to  be  assured  of  that.'" 

"Don't  look  so  solemn,  my  dear  boy!  Of  course, 
I  didn't  seriously  mean  that  I  thought  Captain  Lovell 
a  married  man.     Young  men  of  his  sort  don't  commit 
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bigamy.  But  I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  very  hard  on 
Violet  Fleming  if  Kitty  came  home  one  fine  morning 
and  announced  that  she  was  engaged  to  this — well, 
what  can  I  call  him? — Don  Juan  adventurer.  That's 
what  he  really  is." 


CHAPTER  III 

'HpWO  hours  later  Mark  Tait  came  limping  down  one 
-■-  of  the  wide  staircases  of  the  fine  old  house.  He 
was  a  little  late,  and  through  the  open  door  of  what  he 
had  just  learnt  was  called  the  north  drawing  room  rose 
the  murmur  of  voices,  broken  now  and  again  by  laughter. 
Hearing  a  slight  sound  behind  him,  he  stopped  in  his 
slow  progress  and,  turning  round,  he  saw  Lady  Caroline 
Nutting's  figure  poised  on  the  first  step  of  the  broad 
stairs. 

He  caught  his  breath.  Could  so  lovely  a  creature  be 
what  his  cousin  Olive  had  implied — cruel,  lascivious, 
venal?  In  her  shimmering  silver  sheath  of  a  gown  she 
looked,  to-night,  like  Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 

She  saw  in  his  eyes  that  for  which  she  was  always 
seeking  in  men's  eyes,  and  it  warmed  her  into  quick, 
pulsing  life.  Some  of  her  shrewder  contemporaries 
would  have  told  you  that  now  and  again  "The  Spider" 
liked  a  plain  man — for  a  change.  So  she  looked  down 
full  into  the  sensitive  up-turned  face,  and  there  came 
a  mysterious,  beckoning  smile  over  the  beautiful  mouth. 

Suddenly  Tait  visioned  her  in  Lovell's  arms,  and 
so  violent  and  sharp  was  his  feeling  of  recoil  that  he 
lowered  his  eyes,  instinctively.  She  felt,  disappoint- 
edly, that  she  had,  as  it  were,  lost  contact  with  him. 

"I'm  afraid  we're  both  late,"  he  said,  quietly. 

She  floated   down   and   past  him,  to  be   greeted  ?- 

SI 
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moment  later,  on  her  entrance  into  the  room  where  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  gathered  together,  by  a  sudden 
hush — a  scarce  conscious  tribute  to  her  exceeding  love- 
Hness. 

Mark  Tait,  coming  in  just  behind  her,  was  noticed 
only  by  Lady  Longhampton.  She  came  up  to  him 
eagerly.  *'I  want  you  to  take  Kitty  Fleming  in  to 
dinner,  Mark.     Do  make  friends  with  her!" 

Tait  looked  down  the  long  room.  He  saw  that  the 
girl  was  standing  apart  from  the  others,  and  he  felt  a 
touch  of  surprise,  for  she  seemed  to  have  nothing  in 
common,  now,  with  the  gay,  high-spirited,  teasing  young 
creature  who  had  claimed  him  as  an  old  acquaintance 
during  their  brief  meeting  this  afternoon. 

Kitty  wore  a  rose-red  frock  which  looked  like  a 
splash  of  paint  among  the  pale  pastel  tints  worn  by  all 
the  other  women  there.  It  was  the  one  of  her  many 
evening  dresses  which  most  showed  to  advantage  her 
dark  elfish  type  of  prettiness.  But  to-night  she  looked 
her  worst,  for  there  was  an  angry,  sullen  look  on  her 
heart-shaped  little  face. 

She  and  Captain  Lovell  had  arranged  to  go  for  a 
walk  together  at  seven,  an  hour  when  Lady  Longhamp- 
ton was  always  safely  out  of  the  way,  taking  her  usual 
rest  before  dressing  for  dinner.  But  when  the  girl  had 
sauntered  down,  just  a  few  seconds  late,  maybe,  for 
she  had  not  wished  to  be  the  first,  he  was  not  there. 

She  had  waited  downstairs  till  half-past  seven,  pre- 
tending to  read  a  book.  Then  she  had  gone  up  to  her 
room,  full  of  puzzled  anger  and  disappointment  till, 
long  after  the  dinner  bell  had  rung,  glancing  idly  out 
of  one  of  the  windows  of  her  bedroom,  she  had  seen 
Captain  Lovell  and  Lady  CaroHne  Nutting  hurrying 
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toward  the  house.  As  she  had  quickly  retreated  behind 
the  curtain  of  the  window,  Kitty's  eyes  had  smarted 
with  angry  tears.  WTiat  a  beast  beautiful  Lady  CaroHne 
was!  And  what  a  fool  she,  Kitty,  had  been  to  leave  her 
friend,  Bob  Lovell,  just  that  she  might  write  a  stupid 
letter  about  a  stupid  dress.  That  had  given  **The 
Spider"  her  chance  with  him.  Kitty  did  not  even 
smile  when  Mark  Tait  came  up  to  claim  her;  and,  after 
they  had  both  sat  down  at  the  long  dining  table,  she 
still  remained  silent.  Sitting  just  opposite  were  the 
man  and  the  woman  fiUing  her  thoughts.  Poor  Kitty! 
She  told  herself,  furiously,  that  it  had  been  stupid — ' 
old-fashioned,  nice  people  would  have  said  wicked — 
of  Lady  Longhampton  to  put  those  two  next  to  one 
another  at  dinner.  It  seemed  to  make  it  worse  that 
they  were  at  once  so  near  and  yet  so  far  from  Kitty 
herself,  and  tiresome,  goody-goody  Mark  Tait. 

To  Tait,  who  if  "goody-goody"  was  yet  very  hu- 
man, the  scene  was  both  amusing  and  stimulating. 
The  long  table,  bearing  on  its  shimmering  surface  some 
wonderful  specimens  of  old  Waterford  glass,  with  here 
and  there  a  posy  of  roses,  had  seated  round  it  a  party 
of  exceptionally  agreeable  and  good-looking  people. 
Everyone  seemed  happy  and  at  ease  excepting  Kitty 
Fleming.  She  never  forgot  her  vis-a-vis  for  a  whole 
minute  during  the  three  quarters  of  an  hour  that  the 
dinner  lasted;  and,  for  most  of  the  time,  she  was  trying 
to  hear  what  Lady  Caroline  and  Captain  Lovell  were 
saying  to  each  other.  Believing  herself  to  be  very  so- 
phisticated,  she   reminded    herself,    at   intervals,  that 

every  man's  head  was   turned  by   that And   here 

little  Kitty  used  to  herself  an  ugly  word  of  whose  mean- 
ing her  own  mother  would  not  have  admitted  knowl- 
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edge.  She  smiled  with  bitter  satisfaction  when  she 
overheard  a  woman  whisper  to  her  neighbour  that  Lady 
Carohne,  in  spite  of  her  quiet,  gentle,  indifferent  man- 
ner, was  man-mad.  Yes,  that  was  what  "The  Spider" 
was — man-mad,  man-mad,  man-mad! 

Mark  Tait  had  no  clue  to  Kitty's  strange  change  of 
manner,  and  even  change  of  face,  for  to-night  she  looked 
plain  instead  of  pretty.  But  he  very  soon  realized 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  obey  his  cousin's  injunc* 
tion  and  "make  friends"  with  the  girl,  for  she  hardly 
answered  when  he  spoke  to  her.  Also  she  was  what 
most  people  would  have  called  savagely  rude  to  the 
nice  boy  who  sat  at  her  other  side. 

At  last  there  came — to  Kitty,  at  any  rate — a  welcome 
stir.  Lady  Longhampton  shepherded  the  ladies  into 
what  was  called  the  moat  room,  and  then,  after  they 
had  seated  themselves,  there  followed  what  seemed, 
to  the  one  girl  of  the  party,  a  boring  discussion  con- 
cerning the  beauties  of  thirty  years  ago.  For  obvious 
reasons  Kitty  could  take  no  part  in  that  discussion, 
and,  soon,  to  her  disgust,  a  Mrs.  Bussell,  whom  Kitty 
pitilessly  described  to  herself  as  an  appalHng  snob  and 
chmber,  declared  that  she  felt  sure  there  hadn't  been 
any  one  the^i,  however  lovely,  who  could  have  been  a 
patch  on  Lady  Caroline — excepting,  perhaps,  that 
wonderful  duchess  who  had  died  young,  but  whom 
everybody  who  had  seen  her  even  once  could  never  for- 
get! No  wonder  Mrs.  Bussell  had  been  rewarded  by 
one  of  the  delicious  friendly  smiles  so  rarely  bestowed 
on  a  woman. 

When,  at  last,  the  men  joined  the  ladies,  a  bridge 
table  was  at  once  made  up.  Bridge  was  the  only  game 
Lady  Caroline  cared  about.     She  never  played  tennis, 
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and  she  hated  golf,  but  there  were  envious  folk  who 
said  she  made  more  than  a  thousand  a  year  at  bridge. 

Captain  Lovell,  whom  Kitty  beheved  she  had  already 
weaned  from  every  form  of  gambling,  devoted  himself 
to  his  hostess;  and  the  girl,  feeling  painfully  **out  of  it" 
all,  went  over  to  a  window  seat  and  stared  down  into 
the  still,  now  dark  waters  of  the  moat.  She  was  wish- 
ing, with  all  her  heart,  that  she  had  not  come  to  Lush- 
brooke  or,  if  she  had  to  come  and  stay  with  her  mother's 
old  friends,  that  she  had  had  sufficient  sense  and  self- 
control  to  leave  Bob  Lovell  in  London. 

After  what  seemed  to  her  a  long,  long  time,  the  man  of 
whom  her  thoughts  were  full  came  over  to  where  she 
was  sitting.  Behind  the  shelter  of  a  long  curtain  he 
tried  to  take  hold  of  her  hand;  but  violently,  wordlessly, 
she  snatched  it  away  and  put  it  behind  her  back. 

Shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a  disturbed,  puzzled  look, 
he  turned  and  moved,  unobtrusively,  across  the  room, 
toward  a  writing  table. 

Kitty  watched  his  tall,  lithe  figure  with  a  feeling  of 
painful  excitement.  What  was  he  going  to  do  now? 
Suddenly,  as  if  affected  by  something  outside  herself, 
she  felt  scared  at  the  strength  of  the  feeling  of  jealous 
misery  which  now  dominated  her.  After  all,  she  and 
Bob  Lovell  were  only  friends. 

She  saw  him  bend  down  over  the  writing  table,  scribble 
something  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
He  then  went  ofF  again  to  the  end  of  the  room  where  his 
hostess  was  talking  to  the  one  old  man  in  her  party,  a 
Mr.  Fullerton,  whose  only  son  had  just  been  given  a  big 
appointment  in  Scotland  Yard.  Kitty  heard  Lovell 
say  something  in  his  deep,  caressing  voice,  and  it  was 
evidently   something   funny,    for   Lady  Longhampton 
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smiled  more  cordially  than  usual  in  answer.  Kitty  had 
become  aware  to-day  that  her  hostess  did  not  wholly 
approve  of  Captain  Lovell — another  reason  for  regret 
that  she  had  caused  him  to  be  asked  here. 

What  a  long,  dull  evening — and,  oh!  so  hot.  Only 
Lady  Caroline  looked  really  cool. 

"I  can  never  make  our  good  old  Best  understand  that 
in  this  room  we  like  all  the  windows  to  be  open,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Longhampton  suddenly. 

Captain  Lovell  wheeled  round  and  made  straight  for 
the  place  where  Kitty  w^as  sitting.  But  before  opening 
the  window  high  above  her,  he  thrust  a  twisted  bit  of 
paper  into  her  hand. 

"What's  the  matter  .f*"  he  whispered,  urgently. 
** You're  making  me  so  miserable!" 

He  really  did  look  wretched,  and  there  was  an  anxious, 
pleading  expression  in  his  eyes. 

But  the  girl  uttered  no  word  in  answer  to  his  anxious 
question;  and  not  till  he  had  gone  back  to  his  hostess 
did  she  slowly  unfold  the  little  bit  of  paper  in  her  hand. 
On  it  was  scrawled : 

I  must  see  you.  Meet  me  in  the  mirror  room  at  midnight.  For 
God's  sake,  don't  disappoint  me!  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  so 
happy  here. 

She  stared  down  at  the  bold  handwriting.  She  was 
not  familiar  with  the  characteristic  script,  for  their 
now  daily  meetings  in  London  were  always  arranged  by 
telephone. 

The  queer  little  note  soothed  Kitty's  angry  jealousy 
and  gave  her  a  most  agreeable  feeling  of  power.  She, 
too,  had  thought  she  would  be  so  happy  here;  but  now, 
forgetting  the  two  pleasant  days  she  had  already  spent, 
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she  told  herself  that  so  far  it  had  been  a  beastly  visit. 

Still,  that  she  should  meet  her  now  repentant  friend 
in  secret,  after  everyone  else  had  gone  to  bed,  would 
be,  she  told  herself  uncomfortably,  rather  a  tall  order. 
Yet  she  was  enough  of  a  child  to  find  the  notion  of  a 
rendezvous  at  midnight  romantic,  as  well  as  exciting. 

She  was  still  in  a  state  of  indecision  as  to  what  she 
meant  to  do  "at  midnight"  when  Lady  Longhampton's 
voice  called  out,  "Kitty!  Where  are  you,  my  dear? 
It's  close  on  eleven.  You  know  I  promised  your 
mother  you  should  go  to  bed  early." 

Kitty  slid  down  from  the  high  cushioned  seat,  and 
came  down  the  long  room,  her  eyes  gleaming,  her  face 
flushed  and  smiling.  No  wonder  that  Lady  Longhamp- 
ton  told  herself  indulgently  that  Violet  Fleming's  only 
child  was  really  a  delightful-looking  little  girl — not 
pretty  exactly,  yet  most  attractive  and  original,  though 
no  doubt  a  difficult  handful  from  a  mother's  point  of 
view.  ...  As  she  kissed  her  youngest  guest,  she 
exclaimed,  "I'm  afraid  this  is  rather  a  dull  party  for 
you,  my  dear.  We  ought  to  have  had  a  little  dancing 
this  evening." 

On  hearing  these  kind  words  Kitty  decided  that  no, 
she  wouldn't  meet  Bob  Lovell  on  the  sly  to-night.  To 
do  that  wouldn't  be  playing  the  game  by  Lady  Long- 
hampton. 

As  she  turned  and  began  walking  down  the  room  she 
saw  that  Captain  Lovell  was  standing  watching  the  play 
at  the  bridge  table.  But  as  the  girl  passed  by  he 
sprang  forward  to  open  the  door  for  her;  and,  as  they 
shook  hands,  he  murmured,  "You  won't  be  cruel,  Kitty  .^^ 
You  won't  disappoint  me?" 

But  she  only  held  her  head  rather  higher  than  usual. 
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while  conscious  that  the  strong  grip  of  his  cool  hand 
and  the  hearing  of  his  agitated,  whispered  words  had 
oddly  affected  her  and  thrown  her  once  again  into  a 
curious  state  of  indecision. 

Kitty  Fleming  was  not  by  nature  sly  or  deceitful. 
She  had  too  frank,  even  too  bold  and  decided,  a  charac- 
ter to  favour  underhand  ways.  Yet  she  often  con- 
sciously lied  to  her  mother  In  order  to  avoid  what  she 
called  "a  scrap,''  though  Lady  Fleming,  when  it  came 
to  the  point,  always  gave  in,  even  when  she  had  a  very 
good  case  for  not  doing  so. 

As  she  came  into  her  room,  the  girl  turned  on  the 
electric  light  by  her  bed  and  glanced  at  her  traveUing 
clock.  It  was  only  eleven  now,  so  she  had  plenty  of 
time  in  which  to  come  to  a  decision.  Incidentally 
she  told  herself,  with  the  first  smile  which  had  crossed 
her  face  since  seven  o'clock,  that  it  was  clever  of  Bob 
Lovell  to  have  thought  of  the  mirror  room;  for  if  she 
did  go  down  there,  and  if  she  was  caught,  she  could  al- 
ways pretend  that  she  had  slipped  down  to  see  the 
strange  reflection,  or  rather  reflections,  made  by  the  full 
moon  on  the  glazed  walls  of  the  singular  18th-century 
room  which  was  one  of  the  curiosities  of  famous  Lush- 
brooke.  Also — she  wondered  if  her  friend  Bob  Lovell 
had  taken  note  of  It  when  some  of  the  party  had  been 
taken  over  the  house  yesterday — a  so-called  secret 
staircase  just  outside  her  dressing-room  door  led 
straight  down  to  the  mirror  room! 

She  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  now  empty  fire- 
place and  took  up  what  she  had  heard  was  a  very  excit- 
ing book  from  a  low  table  at  her  elbow.  But  though 
she  read  the  first  ten  pages  of  the  story,  she  found  her- 
self not  really  understanding  what  she  was  reading,  for 
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her  own  problem,  the  mystery  of  her  own  immediate 
future,  was  absorbing  her  far  too  closely  for  her  to  care 
for  any  invented  tale,  however  thrilling  and  well  told. 

Staring  in  front  of  her,  a  strangely  grave  look  on  her 
little  face,  Kitty  Fleming,  for  the  first  time  in  her  short 
life,  did  what  some  people  go  through  a  long  life  with- 
out doing  at  all :  she  took  stock,  that  is,  of  her  wares, 
physical,  material,  even,  in  a  manner,  spiritual. 

Lady  Longhampton  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
girl  was  ignorant  of  the  part  her  present  large  allowance 
and  her  coming  fortune  played  in  the  way  she  was  re- 
garded by  the  set  of  young  people  among  whom  she 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  her  life.  Such  ignorance 
might  have  been  possible  before  the  war,  when  money 
was  plentiful,  and  when  it  was  so  easy  to  be  what  those 
men  and  women  who  comprised  Kitty's  world  called 
"poor.*'  But  now,  when  even  millionaires  have  the 
income  tax  on  the  brain,  the  girl  was  not  allowed,  even 
had  she  been  so  minded,  to  forget  her  marvellous  good 
fortune  in  the  matter  of  her  old  kinswoman's  huge 
legacy.  That  piece  of  good  luck  was  often  mentioned, 
even  in  her  presence;  how  much  oftener  must  it  form 
the  subject  of  eager  talk  behind  her  back! 

To-night  she  told  herself  rather  sadly  that  Mrs. 
Woolridge's  money  had  not  brought  her,  up  to  now, 
more  happiness,  or  even  more  "fun,"  than  she  would 
have  had  if  the  old  lady  had  left  her  fortune  where 
Kitty's  happy-go-lucky  father.  Sir  John  Fleming,  had 
always  said  she  would  leave  it — to  the  Cats'  Home, 
Kitty  was  well  aware  that  she  had  Mrs.  Woolridge  to 
thank  for  more  than  one  unpleasant,  and  to  her  deeply 
humiliating,  experience  with  men  who  desired,  not  her, 
but  her  fortune.     And  these  experiences  had  all  been 
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connected,  as  it  happened,  with  men  in  her  mother's 
v/orld,  not  with  the  friends  she  had  made  for  herself.  So 
it  was  that  Kitty^s  first  words,  when  Lady  Fleming  had 
told  her  she  was  going  to  be  asked  to  a  delightful  week- 
end party  by  Lady  Longhampton,  had  been  the  suspi- 
cious, ungrateful  inquiry,  "Has  she  any  sons  for  whom 
she  would  like  a  rich  wife  ?"  only  to  be  silenced  by  the 
pained  answer — "Kitty!  Have  you  forgotten?  You 
were  so  fond  of  poor  Gerald." 

How  strange  it  seemed  now,  to-night,  to  know  that  if 
Gerald  had  not  been  killed  she,  Kitty,  might  now  be  a 
married  woman,  staying  here  as  Lady  Longhampton's 
daughter-in-law!  She  hadn't  really  loved  the  poor  boy, 
but  she  knew,  deep  in  her  heart,  that,  had  he  lived,  she 
would  have  taken  Gerald  at  the  rebound,  after  Tony 
Melville  had  thrown  her  over. 

Her  latest  experience,  that  with  Lord  Arlington,  an 
elder  son  who  belonged  to  her  special  circle,  had  exas- 
perated as  well  as  humiliated  her.  For  a  time  they 
had  been  friends,  seeing  each  other  very  often,  and  she 
had  been  asked  to  stay  with  a  family  party  at  his 
country  home.  Then  the  death  of  an  uncle  had  made 
the  young  man  in  a  sense  independent  of  his  parents, 
and  at  once,  with  indecent  haste,  he  had  given  up  his 
friendship  with  Kitty.  He  now  always  shuffled  off  the 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  her;  and  it  was  pretty  w^ell 
know^n  among  the  younger  people,  though  as  yet  merci- 
fully concealed  from  his  doting  mother,  that  his  engage- 
ment to  the  daughter  of  a  local  clergyman,  a  country 
girl  with  whom  he  had  been  in  love,  on  and  off,  all  his 
life,  was  on  the  point  of  being  announced ! 

The  result  of  certain  of  her  sentimental  experiences 
had  been  that  Kitty  Fleming  had  made  up  her  mind, 
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first,  that  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  marry  at  all;  secondly, 
that,  when  she  did  marry,  she  would  marry  to  please 
herself. 

All  this  last  winter,  and  even  more  during  the  recent 
London  season,  she  had  found  a  new,  exciting  zest  in 
life;  and,  just  because  she  was  herself  so  much  happier 
than  usual,  shining  with  an  increased  brilliance,  becom- 
ing what  she  had  not  alv/ays  been,  really  popular,  she 
was  also  kinder  to  her  mother.  They  "got  on"  better 
than  they  had  done  since  Kitty,  at  seventeen,  had 
emancipated  herself. 

i  Though  she  still  went  out  enormously,  Kitty  now 
quite  often  refused  what  Lady  Fleming  would  have 
thought  a  tempting  invitation.  But  only  very  lately 
had  the  girl  faced  the  fact  that  she  cared  to  go  only 
where  she  either  knew,  or  hoped,  that  a  new  friend  of 
hers.  Bob  Lovell,  was  likely  to  be  asked  too.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  her  that  Lovell's  once  insecure  footing 
in  the  young  smart  London  set  had  become  so  firmly 
established. 

This  very  afternoon  Lovell  had  reminded  her,  in  a 
sentimental  tone,  of  when  they  had  first  met.  She  had 
pretended  that  she  couldn't  quite  remember  where  and 
when  it  had  been,  but  she  had  known  quite  well  the 
while  that  their  first  meeting  had  been  at  a  theatre 
party  last  autumn. 

Something  had  been  said  about  what  a  bore  it  was 
having  to  include  in  the  party  a  certain  Pansy  Smith- 
son,  a  tiresome,  afl^ected  girl,  whose  only  claim  to  be  in 
Kitty's  world  at  all  was  that  she  had  an  enormously 
rich  father  who  gave  big  balls.  Pansy  had  been  asked 
to  bring  a  young  man  and  she  had  brought — Bob  Lovell! 
Kitty  had  sat  on  his  other  side  at  the  theatre,  and 
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though  he  had  been  pleasant  in  his  manner,  he  had 
taken  very  Httle  notice  of  her:  a  fact  which  she  had 
remembered  to-day  when  he  had  impHed  that — to  use  a 
very  old-fashioned  phrase — he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight.  Be  that  as  it  may,  after  that  first 
meeting  they  had  met  increasingly  often.  For  one 
thing,  at  that  time,  wherever  Pansy  Smithson  happened 
to  be,  Lovell  was  pretty  sure  to  be  in  attendance;  it  was 
vaguely  known  that  he  had  business  relations  with 
Pansy's  father  which  compelled  him,  so  to  speak,  to  be 
"on  call"  whenever  that  young  lady  required  a  partner. 
Then,  luckily  for  him,  an  elder  son  whose  nickname 
was  "the  penniless  lad''  had  begun  to  lay  serious  siege 
to  Miss  Smithson.  Soon  the  time  came  when,  as  some 
wag  said,  the  "penniless  lad"  became  the  "penniful 
lad,"  for  his  engagement  to  Miss  Smithson  was  an- 
nounced, and  after  a  smart  wedding  the  couple  went  off 
round  the  world  on  a  honeymoon  trip. 

How  long  ago  all  that  seemed !  Yet  it  wasn't  so  vety 
long,  after  all,  since  she,  Kitty  Fleming,  and  he.  Bob 
Lovell,  had  become  close  friends;  and  that,  from  hav- 
ing looked  at  the  young  man  with  a  critical,  indeed 
even  a  detached,  eye,  Kitty  found  herself  suddenly  be- 
ginning to  feel  any  gathering,  however  merry  and 
bright,  where  Lovell  was  not  present,  dull  and  stupid. 
During  the  whole  of  this  last  season  they  had  telephoned 
to  each  other  every  morning!  And  few  were  the  days 
or  evenings  when  they  did  not  contrive,  even  without  a 
word  being  spoken,  to  meet. 

Across  the  stillness  of  the  summer  night  there  rose 
the  sound  of  laughing  voices  saying  good-night.  Every- 
one going  off  to  bed  at  last. 
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Kitty  stood  up,  and,  hardly  knowing  what  she  was 
doing,  took  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room;  she  was  still 
in  a  state  of  painful  indecision,  though,  deep  in  her 
heart,  she  was  well  aware  that  she  would  go  down  to  the 
mirror  room  as  soon  as  it  had  struck  midnight.  How 
lucky  it  was  that  outside  her  dressing-room  door  there 
was  that  queer  little  secret  staircase  leading  straight 
down  there.  What  a  strange  romantic  old  house 
was  lovely  Lushbrooke!  What  comedies  and  tragedies 
of  love  and  hate  must  have  taken  place  here  in  the  last 
four  hundred  years.  The  walls  of  the  mirror  room 
must  have  reflected  many  a  lovers'  meeting  on  their' 
silvered  surfaces. 

And  then  Kitty  suddenly  shook  her  head.  Bob, 
Lovell  was  not  her  lover — yet.  She  refused  to  consider 
the  real  meaning  of  her  relationship  to  the  man  whom 
she  would  see  in  a  few  moments  from  now.  Was  the 
feeling  she  had  for  him  love?  Certainly  not,  if  love  and 
trust  mean  the'same  thing.  But  Kitty  Fleming  had  the 
sad  conviction  that  they  meant  something  very  differ-.' 
ent.  She  had  put  so  much  trust  in  Tony  Melville,  yet 
he  had,  to  use  a  true  if  ugly  word,  jilted  her.  Even  now 
she  winced  when  she  thought  of  him  or  heard  his  name 
mentioned,  and  often  she  thought  of  him  in  spite  of 
herself.  His  name  was  constantly  uttered  carelessly 
before  her,  for  he  was  a  great  man  now,  overlord  of  a 
British  protectorate  in  the  far  east. 
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^npHE  clock  above  the  moat  bridge  chimed  out  twelve 
-■-  solemn  strokes.  Kitty  waited  five  minutes;  then, 
walking  through  her  bathroom  into  the  dimly  lit  lobby, 
beyond,  she  Hstened  intently.  She  was  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  east  wing  of  the  vast  old  house,  now  shrouded 
in  darkness  and  an  almost  sinister  silence. 

After  a  final  moment  of  hesitation  she  slid  back  the 
narrow  panel  which  led  to  the  concealed  staircase. 
Then,  holding  her  breath,  she  slipped  down  the  high 
carpetless  steps. 

What  a  long,  long  way  it  seemed  before  she  saw  the 
glimmer  of — one  could  hardly  call  it  light,  showing  that 
the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  secret  staircase  was  ajar. 
Timorously  she  pushed  the  door  open  and  stepped 
down  on  to  the  parquet  floor.  Then  she  gave  a  stifled 
cry,  for  her  hands  were  suddenly  seized  and  imprisoned. 
"Bob!     How  you  frightened  me!''  she  exclaimed. 

"I  was  so  horribly  afraid  you  wouldn't  come.  IVe 
gone  through  hell  since  it  struck  twelve.  Thank 
God,  you're  here!" 

There  was  real  emotion  in  the  low,  full,  organ-like 
voice,  and  Kitty's  heart  began  to  beat  queerly. 

"What  we're  doing  is  very  silly,"  she  whispered. 
"Think  how  awful  it  would  be  if  the  electric  hghts  were 
suddenly  turned  on!" 

"There's  no  fear  of  that,"  he  murmured,  his  mous- 
tache brushing  her  ear.     "When  we  were  being  marched 
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through  this  room  yesterday  I  noticed  that  there  were 
no  globes  in  the  chandeher — one  of  Lord  Longhampton^s 
little  economies,  I  suppose!" 

She  stifled  her  gust  of  light  laughter.  How  clever 
Bob  was  and  how  extraordinarily  observant!  She 
would  have  gone  in  and  out  of  the  mirror  room  in 
broad  daylight  a  hundred  times  without  noticing  such 
a  detail  as  that! 

Lovell  had  now  let  go  one  of  her  hands,  while  holding 
the  other  tightly  clasped  in  his.  She  could  just  see 
that  he  was  leading  her  toward  one  of  the  embrasures 
of  the  high,  bare  windows. 

"Have  you  forgiven  me?'*  he  whispered,  tenderly, 
"It's  /  who  ought  to  be  angry  with  you  for  giving  me  the 
slip  before  dinner!  Why  didn't  you  turn  up ?  I  waited 
ever  so  long." 

"You  can't  have  waited  very  long,  for  I  was  down 
by  a  quarter  past  seven."  Then  she  stopped  short, 
too  proud  to  admit  that  she  knew  how  he  had  spent 
the  hour  they  were  to  have  passed  together. 

"But  we  had  said  seven,"  he  protested.  "I  waited 
what  seemed  a  long  time,  and  then  I  must  have  just 
gone  off  before  you  came  down !" 

For  a  few  moments  they  each  remained  silent.  Kitty 
made  one  or  two  attempts  to  draw  her  hand  away,  but 
Lovell  held  it  more  tightly  than  ever. 

"I  have  had  such  a  wretched  evening,"  and  then  his 
voice  sank.  "Childie" — he  called  her  that  sometimes 
when  they  were  alone  together — "you  don't  know  what 
it  means  to  me  to  have  a  friend  like  you — to  have  some- 
one to  whom  I  can  talk  of  the  things  that  really  matter 
to  me." 

The  tears  welled  up  into  Kitty's  eyes.     She  was  ex- 
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cited,  overwrought,  and  glad,  oh,  so  glad,  that  they 
were  once  more  on  the  old  terms.  She  had  felt  ever 
since  their  arrival  here  at  Lushbrooke  that  there  was 
something  wrong  between  them — like  a  barrier  that 
had  suddenly  been  raised  sky  high.  But  now  this 
barrier  was  down — and  it  was  as  if  it  had  never  been 
there. 

"I  hate  this  place,"  he  muttered.  "I  wish  we  were 
going  away  to-morrow." 

"I  wish  we  were."  she  whispered  back;  **but  of 
course  we  can't!  And  look  here,  Bob,  we'll  have  to  ask 
someone  to  motor  back  with  us.  We  can't  go  off  all 
on  our  lone " 

"Can't  we?"     He  seemed  genuinely  surprised. 

"Of  course  we  can't!"  she  said,  impatiently.  "It 
would  look  too  awfully  quear." 

"I  suppose  it  would.  But  whom  do  you  think  of 
asking  to  come  with  us.?" 

She  said  deliberately:  "I  thought  of  asking  Lady* 
Caroline  Nutting  if  she'd  care  to  motor  back.  I  know 
she  came  by  train." 

"Oh,  don't  let's  have  herr^ 

A  thrill  of  joy  ran  through  her  heart — the  impatient 
protest  was  so  obviously  sincere.  Meanwhile,  Lovell 
was  saying  to  himself  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
travel  bodkin  with  the  most  enchanting  married  woman 
to  whom  he  had  ever  made  love,  and  the  girl  he  was 
already  beginning  to  regard,  rightly,  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  friend  he  had  yet  made  in  his  adven- 
turous life. 

Intuitively  Kitty  fled  from  the  dangerous  subject  of 
Lady  Caroline  Nutting. 
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"All  right.  We'll  ask  Nancy  and  Ned!  They'll  be 
delighted  to  motor  up  with  us:  they  came  third  class, 
poor  things!" 

He  answered  back:  "I  know  they  did.  Still,  Kitty, 
there's  something  awfully  nice  in  love  in  a  cottage. 
That's  what  they're  going  in  for  as  soon  as  they  can 
afford  it,  eh?" 

There  was  a  true  ring  in  the  voice  with  which  Lovell 
uttered  these  words.  He  was  thinking  of  a  time  when 
he  himself  had  once  enjoyed  a  short  spell  of  very  deli- 
cious love  in  a  cottage.  But  Kitty,  luckily  for  him, 
would  never  know  of  that  episode  in  his  past  life. 

** Cottages  are  so  earwiggy,"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
should  hate  to  live  in  a  cottage!" 

She  had  pulled  herself  together,  now  that  everything 
was,  as  she  vaguely  assured  herself,  "all  right"  once 
more  between  them. 

And  then,  suddenly,  she  again  gave  a  stifled  cry,  for 
Lovell  had  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  was  holding  her 
tightly  pressed  to  his  heart.  "Darling,  darling,  dar^ 
ling,''  he  exclaimed,  ecstatically,  "let's  break  the  pact 
for  once,  Kitty!     To-night  I  must  kiss  you " 

And  because  of  their  half  quarrel,  and  because  they 
were  now  friends  again,  also  because  they  were  here  all 
alone  as  if  hidden  away  in  the  darkness,  Kitty  allowed 
him  to  kiss  her. 

How  surprised  even  her  mother  would  have  been  to 
hear  that  it  was  the  first  time  a  man  had  kissed  Kitty 
Fleming  since  the  day  which  she  had  now  almost,  not 
altogether,  forgotten,  when  she  and  that  cruel  first  love 
of  hers,  Tony  Melville,  had  been  caught  kissing  as 
lovers  kiss.     For  a  long  time  she  had  never  gone  up  past 
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that  little  alcove  room  without  thinking  of  Melville. 
But  now,  at  last,  so  she  often  fiercely  told  herself,  she 
had  completely  banished  him  from  her  heart. 

Robert  Lovell,  in  spite  of  his  open  debonair  manner, 
very  rarely  acted  on  impulse.  As  a  rule,  his  every  move 
in  life  was  calculated.  But  he  had  lived  long  enough,  he 
had  experimented  sufficiently  with  the  magic  stuff  of 
which  women  are  made,  to  know  that  now  and  again  it 
is  the  unpremeditated,  the  reckless,  move  that  wins  in 
the  great  game  of  love.  He  was  playing  a  dangerous 
role  with  Kitty  Fleming — though  he  did  not  yet  know 
quite  how  far  he  meant  it  to  go.  And  now  he  realized, 
with  a  shock  of  intense  satisfaction,  that  she  was,  as 
regarded  certain  all-important  secret  factors  in  the  lives 
of  men  and  women,  still  a  simple,  unsophisticated 
girl. 

With  a  feeling  of  exultant  triumph  he  told  himself 
that  she  was  now,  in  a  sense  she  had  never  been  before, 
his  to  do  what  he  liked  with.  He  had  been  up  to  now — 
how  surprised  Kitty  would  have  been  had  she  known  it 
— ^just  a  little  afraid  of  Kitty  Fleming.  She  was  to 
him  a  new  type  of  young  womanhood;  and  your  expert 
in  love,  as  in  everything  else,  goes  very  warily  when  in 
contact  with  a  new  type. 

**Let  me  go,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  low,  shaken  voice. 
**I  must  go  upstairs,  Bob.     Good-night." 

But  he  would  not  let  her  go  so  quickly;  he  was  like  a 
beautiful  cruel  cat  playing  with  a  young  mouse.  Even 
so,  it  was  very  gently,  she  thought  even  reverently,  that 
he  drew  her  back  into  his  arms.  "Just  let  me  say  one 
thing  more,"  he  whispered.  **It's  only  that  I  adore  you, 
Kitty,  and  that  I'll  never,  never  forget  that  you  allowed 
me  to  kiss  you  to-night.     Still,  Childie,  we'll  go  back 
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to  being  friends  from  to-morrow,  if  you  really  wish  it. 
Only  say  you're  not  angry  with  me?'' 

She  whispered  trembhngly,  "No,  Bob,  I'm  not  angry 
with  you.  But  I'd  rather  we  went  back  to  being  friends 
from  to-morrow." 

They  were  lying  words,  and  she  knew  they  were  lying 
words;  but  she  was  simple  enough  to  think  that  he 
would  believe  them  to  be  true. 

As  she  went  up  the  secret  staircase,  Kitty  Fleming, 
facing  the  truth  at  last,  told  herself  that  what  had 
happened  to-night  made  the  future  clear  before  her. 
She  would  marr>^  Bob  Lovell.  Not  yet,  at  once,  but 
when  he  had  found  the  good  regular  job  worthy  of  his 
gifts,  for  which  he  was  always  seeking.  Meanwhile, 
they  would  live  in  a  dream  of  love  w^hile  appearing  to 
those  about  them  to  be  just— friends. 

How  horrible  to  marry,  as  Lady  Caroline  had  done, 
just  for  brute  money;  how  idiotic  to  marry,  as  so  many 
of  the  girls  round  her  were  doing,  for  position  alone, 
when  there  was  this  to  marry  and  to  live  for.     .     .     . 

As  for  Kitty's  friend,  he  stayed  on  in  the  mirror  room 
for  quite  a  long  time  thinking  things  out.  What  was 
the  best  use  he  could  make  of  this  girl  who  he  now  felt 
sure  loved  him?  His  manner,  if  a  thought  too  familiar 
to  the  fastidious,  had  about  it  that  alluring  and  caress- 
ing quality  which  is  the  most  valuable  attribute  of 
those  men  who  owe  everything  in  life  to  the  faithful 
friendship,  and  often  the  passionate  love,  of  women. 

The  goddess  of  luck,  true  to  her  sex,  is  always  kind 
to  that  type  of  man.  A  chance  meeting  with  Pansy 
Smithson's  father  had  given  Robert  Lovell  his  first 
chance  of  "easy  money."  The  millionaire  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  handsome,  highly  vitalized  3^oung  man; 
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and  Lovell,  seizing  his  chance,  had  soon  made  himself 
almost  indispensable  to  both  father  and  daughter.  A 
happy  chance  when,  as  he  put  it  to  himself,  he  "had  had 
it  on  both  ways,"  had  made  him  able  to  effect  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Penniless  Lad  to  his  future  bride.  And 
in  addition  to  a  thousand-pound  commission  from  the 
now  Penniful  Lad,  Lovell  still  drew  six  pounds  a  week 
from  Mr.  Smithson's  head  cashier. 

For  a  while  the  young  man  had  been  content  simply 
to  enjoy  the  delightful,  easygoing,  luxurious  life  of  which 
he  had  suddenly  become  a  component  part.  He  had 
spent  a  portion  of  his  thousand  pounds  in  taking  over 
the  lease  of  a  little  flat  in  a  mews  close  to  Jermyn  Street, 
though  he  had  responsibilities  and  cares  that  his  new 
friends  knew  nothing  of.  So  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  his 
balance  at  the  bank  to  which  old  Smithson  had  intro- 
duced him  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  he  sometimes,  after 
a  more  exciting  and  tiring  night  than  usual,  asked  him- 
self, with  a  kind  of  exasperated  terror,  what  would  hap- 
pen when  the  financier  grew  tired  of  paying  him  even  six 
pounds  a  week,  for  value  received  in  the  shape  of  his 
companionship  during  an  occasional  game  of  golf,  and 
during  motoring  runs  to  Brighton  for  dull  week-ends. 
I  Though  he  did  not  remember  very  much  connected 
with  that  memorable  first  meeting  with  Kitty  Fleming, 
Lovell  did  recall,  very  clearly,  the  moment  when  a  casual 
word  uttered  in  his  presence  had  made  him  aware  both 
of  the  fact  of  her  great  wealth,  and  also  of  how  excellent 
were  her  social  and  political  connections.  It  was  from 
then  on  that  he  had  set  himself  to  win,  first,  her  interest, 
then  her  friendship,  then  her  love.  But  only  to-night 
could  he  tell  himself  that  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  all 
three. 
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Robert  Lovell  was  too  intelligent  a  man,  and  he  had 
made  too  close  a  study  of  the  tender  passion,  not  to  be 
aware  that  often,  with  young  w^omen,  vanity  masquer- 
ades as  love.  A  girl  may  be  violently  jealous  of  a  man 
who  has  shown  her  attention  without  feeling  for  him 
even  a  touch  of  real  affection;  she  is  annoyed,  surprised, 
indignant  that  his  admiration  has  shifted  to  another 
quarter,  and  it  is  anger,  not  love,  that  induces  her 
jealousy. 

Lovell  had  soon  become  ruefully  aware  that  Kitty  Flem- 
ing possessed  that  now  old-fashioned  attribute,  a  jealous 
temperament.     She  even  show^ed  it  with  regard  to  her 
feminine  friendships.     She  had  once  been  absurdly  dis- 
tressed because  her  gentle  little  friend  Nancy,  who  all 
the  world  knew  was  secretly  engaged  to  a  certain  young 
man  called  Ned  Blunt,  had  expressed  warm  liking  for  a 
married  woman  older  than  herself.     All  this  being  so, 
Lovell  had  taken  special  pains  to  conceal  from  Kitty 
his   growing   intimacy   with    Lady   Caroline   Nutting. 
That  Lady  CaroHne  was  to  form  part  of  Lady  Long- 
hampton's  week-end  party  was  the  real  reason  why  he 
had   been    anxious   to   secure   an   invitation.     But   he 
recognized,  now,  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.     Hence- 
forth, Kitty  would  be  always  on  the  look-out  to  "catch  " 
him  with  Lady  Caroline;  and  that,  to  a  man  of  his  ar- 
dent, impatient  temperament,  was  an  odious  thought. 
But  there  it  was!     And  though  he  was  aware,  deep 
in   his   heart,   that   the   day  would   come  when   Lady 
Caroline  would  throw  him  aside  like  a  squeezed  orange, 
she  now  held  him  closely  enmeshed  in  her  web,  and  he 
had  risked   a  serious  quarrel  with   his  jealous,   loyal- 
hearted  little  friend  in  order  to  spend  a  lonely  hour  in 
*^The  Spider's"  company. 
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Standing  there,  in  the  dark  mirror  room,  he  was  able 
to  tell  himself  that,  given  certain  eventualities,  Kitty 
Fleming,  her  large  fortune,  and  her  considerable  social 
and  political  connections,  were  all  within  his  grasp. 
But  he  also  knew  and,  being  the  manner  of  man  he  was, 
faced  the  fact  boldly,  that  an  insuperable  obstacle 
stood  in  his  way. 

There  are  countries  where  such  an  obstacle  as  that 
which  stood  between  himself  and  a  marriage  with  Kitty 
Fleming  can  be  removed  swiftly  and  safely.  But 
Lovell  was  aware  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  possible 
here,  in  old-fashioned,  conservative  England.  There 
was  but  one  way,  and  it  was  a  dread  and  fearful  way, 
in  which  what  was  standing  between  himself  and 
everything  that  made  life,  to  such  a  man  as  himself, 
worth  living,  could  be,  not  only  pushed  aside,  but 
actually  obliterated,  leaving  the  broad,  sunny  road  to 
fortune  clear  before  him. 

To-night,  for  the  first  time,  there  flashed  into  his 
tortuous  mind  a  way  by  which  his  purpose  could  be  ac- 
complished, and  it  was  at  once  a  simple  and  an  ingenious 
way.  He  asked  himself,  with  a  feehng  of  doubt  which 
rarely  assailed  him,  whether  he  had  the  courage — to 
himself  he  called  it  the  moral  courage — to  take  the  risk 
attendant  on  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  obstacle 
which  barred  his  way  to  happiness  and  fortune.  And 
at  last  he  told  himself  that,  yes,  he  had  both  that 
dangerous  strength  of  mind  and  the  rare  gift  of  being 
ready  to  face  an  immense  risk  for  an  adequate  reward. 
From  early  boyhood  Lovell  had  backed  his  star,  and 
again  and  again,  when  things  had  seemed  desperate, 
some  wonderful  stroke  of  luck  had  come  his  way. 

Slowl}^  he  turned  from  the  window  where  he  had  stood 
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so  long,  and  where  he  had  come  to  so  momentous  a 
decision.  He  made  his  way  out  of  the  mirror  room, 
and,  taking  off  his  shoes,  he  padded  along  a  corridor 
and  began  feeling  his  way  up  a  staircase.  He  moved 
slowly,  steadily,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  be  found  so  far 
from  his  own  night  quarters  at  one  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning. 

When  he  reached  the  landing,  he  had  to  strike  a 
match,  for  he  was  looking  for  a  beautiful  old  inlaid 
table  which  stood  by  a  certain  door. 

Yes,  there  it  was!  And  on  it  lay  the  cocked-up  piece 
of  paper  by  which  he  knew  that  it  was  the  right  table 
and  the  right  door.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  note  was 
only  a  message  for  Lady  Caroline  Nutting's  maid,  say- 
ing at  what  time  her  ladyship  wished  to  have  her  early 
cup  of  tea.  Lady  Caroline  often  left  a  tiny  note  out- 
side her  bedroom  door;  she  preferred  doing  that  to  ring- 
ing, and  waiting  for  an  answer  in  the  morning. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  far  too  early  for  certain 
members  of  the  party,  almost  all  Lord  and  Lady  Long- 
hampton's  guests  were  gathered  together  in  the  hall, 
saying  good-bye  to  each  other  and  telhng  their  host  and 
hostess  what  a  delightful  week-end  it  had  been! 

Drawn  up  in  front  of  the  great  door  which  had  seen 
so  many  hails  and  farewells  were  four  motors  bound  for 
London  and  two  motors  going  to  the  station.  Kitty 
Fleming  and  the  pair  of  lovers,  Nancy  Fairbairn  and 
Ned  Blunt,  she  had  asked  to  motor  back  with  her  and 
with  Captain  Lovell  were  eager  to  be  off.  But  Lovell 
seemed  in  no  hurry.  He  and  Kitty  were  the  only  two 
there  who  were  consciously  aware  that  Lady  Caroline 
Nutting  had  not  yet  come  down. 
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Suddenly  there  came  over  Kitty  Fleming  a  feeling 
of  jealous  exasperation.  Deep  in  her  heart  she  felt 
certain  that  her  friend  was  determined  not  to  go  away 
without  having  said  good-bye  to  Lady  Caroline. 

After  restlessly  moving  about  for  a  while,  she  called 
out,  **Do  come,  Bob!"  There  was  a  sharp  edge  to  her 
voice,  and,  as  he  pretended  not  to  have  heard  her,  she 
added,  crossly,  "We  really  must  start  nowT'  And 
then,  in  spite  of  herself,  and  though  she  knew  she  was 
doing  a  foolish  thing,  she  went  close  up  to  him  and 
exclaimed,  "Surely  you're  not  delaying  us  so  that  you 
can  say  good-bye — or  is  it  au  revoir? — to  'The  Spider'.?" 

But  even  as  the  spiteful  nickname  left  her  lips,  the 
colour  rushed  into  Kitty  Fleming's  face,  for  Lady  Caro- 
line had  suddenly  emerged  from  behind  a  high  screen, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  Lovell  had  been  standing, 
obviously  waiting  for  her. 


CHAPTER  V 

MARK  TAIT  had  been  back  in  Sunnyton  ten  days 
since  the  long  week-end  at  Lushbrooke  which, 
though  it  had  made  him  feel  better  physically,  had  also 
painfully  affected  his  nerves,  making  him  feel  restless 
and  unlike  his  usual  quiet,  philosophical  self.  Through 
every,  moment  of  his  busy  life  of  work  for  others — by 
far  the  most  arduous  work  any  human  being  can  take 
up — there  was  threaded  a  poignant  memory,  that  of  the 
girl  he  loved,  and  who  had  so  nearly  become  his  wife. 

Now  and  again  he  cursed  himself  for  his  reserve — his 
almost  morbid  shrinking  from  any  show  of  emotion. 
As  the  days  went  on,  as  his  wakeful  nights  wore  them- 
selves away,  he  felt  an  aching  desire  to  know  what  sort 
of  a  Hfe  Rosaleen  and  Lovell  had  led  together  after  the 
young  man  had  been  demobilized. 

As  he  hastened  along  the  hot,  airless  streets,  and  even 
more  when  alone  in  his  quiet  rooms,  he  visualized  the 
man  whom  he,  alone,  of  that  gay  company  at  Lush- 
brooke knew  to  be  a  widower,  engaged  in  making  love — 
now,  on  the  sly,  to  Lady  Caroline  Nutting;  now,  more 
openly,  to  high-spirited,  obviously  jealous-natured 
Kitty  Fleming. 

Was  Lovell  seriously  hoping  to  make  the  girl  his  wife? 
What  an  amazing,  astounding  stroke  of  luck  it  would  be 
for  him  if  such  a  thing  came  to  pass!  Kitty  was  not 
only  rich;  she  was  connected,  through  her  mother,  with 
two  of  the  great  political  families  which  still  play  a 
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leading  part  in  the  governance  of  England.  Far  more 
than  what  money  will  bring,  even  in  these  days,  would 
lie  in  the  grasp  of  any  intelligent  man  whose  wife  had 
once  been  Katherine  Fleming.  And  Lovell  was  more 
than  intelligent:  he  was  shrewd  and,  as  Tait  had  reason 
to  remember,  exceedingly  clever  in  his  management  of 
those  men  and  women  whom  he  used  as  stepping  stones. 
In  the  days  when  they  had  been  by  way  of  being 
intimate,  the  young  man  had  often  boasted  to  his  quiet 
host  of  all  he  meant  to  do  ''after  the  war." 

Mark  Tait  reluctantly  remembered  one  thing  to 
Lovell's  credit.  Lovell  was  a  brave  man,  and  he  had 
defied  death  at  a  time  when  many  a  gallant  soul  went 
in  fear  before  the  grim  reaper.  Once,  indeed,  in  the 
spring  of  1918,  he  had  made  Tait  shudder  by  his  confi- 
dent, "The  bullet  isn't  cast  v/hich  will  kill  me,  Mark! 
I  had  a  miserable  time  before  the  war,  and  I've  an  abso- 
lute belief  in  the  law  of  compensation." 

Well!  It  looked  as  if  Lovell  had  been  right  in  so 
confidently  backing  his  lucky  star.  He  was  now — ^Tait 
was  sufficiently  old-fashioned  to  think  it  rather  strange 
— a  popular  member  of  the  inner  ring  of  London  society; 
even  well  liked  by  the  sort  of  people,  old  Lady  Glou- 
cester to  wit,  who  do  not  readily  yield  their  trust  to  a  new 
acquaintance. 

But  what  v\^as  Lovell's  real  relation  to  Kitty  Fleming? 
Mark  Tait  felt  sure  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  he 
had  himself  arrived  at  Lushbrooke,  there  had  been 
something  like  a  lover's  quarrel  between  the  two  young 
people,  and  that  then,  before  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, they  had  "made  it  up."  For  Mark,  limping  into 
the  dining  room  early  on  Sunday,  had  found  himself 
again  by  Kitty.     But  w^hat  a  different  Kitty  to  the 
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sullen,  cross,  almost  plain  girl  who,  unluckily  for  him- 
self, he  had  taken  in  to  dinner  the  night  before!  Kitty 
had  been  delightful  at  breakfast,  and  she  had  looked 
what  many  girls  fail  to  look  at  that  time  of  the  day,  both 
fresh  and  pretty. 

She  and  Lovell  had  been  as  if  inseparable  all  that 
brilliant  August  day.  But  she  had  found  time,  never- 
theless, to  make  friends  with  him,  Mark  Tait.  And 
just  as  she  was  leaving  on  Monday — Mark  outstayed 
the  rest  of  the  week-end  party — she  had  said,  eagerly, 
"When  you're  back  in  town,  do  ring  up  one  morning  and 
suggest  coming  in  to  lunch  or  dinner!  Mother  would 
be  so  pleased."  Then,  very  prettily,  she  had  added, 
**I  knov/  how  fond  she  was  oi  your  mother,  Mr.  Tait — 
or  may  I  say  Mark?" 

His  lonely,  now  deeply  saddened,  heart  had  gone  out 
to  the  girl,  and  won  by  that  touch  of  real  liking  in  her 
voice,  he  had  exclaimed,  *'I  will  ring  up  and  suggest 
coming  in  to  see  you  one  day,  and  will  you,  meantime, 
tell  Lady  Fleming  what  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  meet 
you,  Kitty?" 

Kitty,  with  all  her  giddy  ways  and  absorption  in 
herself,  had  yet,  hidden  away,  a  warm  affectionate 
heart,  and  she  had  answered,  quickly,  "Indeed  I  will! 
And  don't  forget  to  ring  up.  Don't  do  like  so  many 
people — say  you'll  do  a  thing  and  then  not  do  it!  It 
isn't  true,  is  it,  that  you've  given  up  all  3^our  clubs?" 

**0f  course  it  isn't.  I  belong  to  Alfred's  and  go  there 
quite  often." 

"You  are  smart!"     And  she  had  laughed  merrily.      ( 

This  morning,  ten  days  exactly  after  his  return  to 
London,  Mark  Tait  had  arranged  to  take  a  very  ill  man 
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who,  though  he  had  been  a  brilliant  temporary  officer 
had,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  been  thrown  on  the  human 
scrap  heap,  to  a  big  Harley  Street  specialist.  The 
appointment  was  for  eleven,  so  at  about  ten  he  called 
at  the  invalid's  sordid  lodging  and,  in  obedience  to  a 
whim  of  the  sick  man,  had  the  taxi  he  had  brought  with 
him  opened. 

"If  you  don't  mind  our  going  by  Sheeps'  Row 
Market,  sir,"  said  the  driver,  *'it  w^ill  cut  off  a  good  bit 
of  ground,  and  it  don't  take  long  to  go  through  the 
stalls." 

Tait  carelessly  assented,  but  he  felt  a  sudden  touch 
of  irritation  when  they  came  to  the  curious  open  space 
which  by  this  time  of  the  morning  recalled  a  foreign 
market-place,  so  full  and  overflowing  was  the  human 
tide  surrounding  and  ebbing  to  and  fro  about  the 
tightly  wedged  stalls. 

The  taxi  had  been  proceeding  very  slowly  down  the 
narrow  opening  left  for  wheeled  traffic,  when  suddenly 
it  came  to  a  dead  stop.  The  supports  of  a  more  than 
usually  rickety  stall  had  given  way,  and  a  mass  of' 
country  produce  had  been  flung  on  the  ground,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  while  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  being  eagerly  picked  up  by  the  crowd  amid  shouts 
and  cries  of  good-humoured  laughter.     .     .     . 

"Mr.  Tait.?     Mark " 

Tait's  heart  stood  still.  Hardly  knowing  what  he 
was  doing  he  stood  up  in  the  taxi,  and  his  eyes  swept 
the  sea  of  heads  eddying  round  the  now  stationary 
vehicle.  Savagely  he  told  himself  that  his  nerves  were 
indeed  in  a  bad  state  to  have  played  him  so  cruel  a 
trick,  for  the  voice  which  he  believed  to  be  a  phantom 
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voice,  bred  of  his  imagination  and  of  his  stifled  longing, 
was  the  low,  wistful  voice  of  a  woman  he  knew  to  be 
dead. 

He  sank  back  in  his  seat,  and  then,  and  this  time  as 
if  close  to  his  ear,  came  that  wistful  voice  again, 
"Mark— Mr.  Tait " 

Once  more  he  got  up  and  looked  defiantly,  this  way 
and  that,  over  the  motley  crowd.  Suddenly  a  hand 
touched,  for  a  fleeting  moment,  his  hand,  now  resting 
on  the  door  of  the  taxi. 

"Fm  here,"  said  the  voice. 

And  at  last  he  saw  her,  and  she  was  indeed  there, 
quite  close  to  him,  standing  on  the  curbstone. 

Then  she  was  alive — alive .? 

He  leant  over  the  side  of  the  taxi  and  gazed  thirstily 
into  her  face.     "Rosaleen,"  he  cried,  "Rosaleen!" 

And  then  a  feeling  of  anguish  gripped  him,  for  she 
looked  years  older  than  when  he  had  last  seen  her, 
and  oh,  so  worn,  tired,  and  sad.  She  might  indeed 
have  been  the  piteous  wraith  of  the  beautiful  girl  he  had 
loved,  instead  of  what  he  now  knew  her  to  be,  a  living 
woman. 

In  his  eyes  that  strange  wraith-like  look  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  she  was  wearing  the  silk  cloak  she 
had  worn  on  her  wedding  day,  but  the  once  long,  grace- 
ful wrap  had  been  shortened  and  looked  very  shabby. 
Her  thin  face  was  framed  in  a  cheap-looking  straw  hat 
of  the  prevailing  fashion,  but  it  was  trimmed  with 
what  looked  like  the  actual  wreath  of  cornflowers  the 
wearing  of  which  by  her  had  been  discussed  at  such 
absurd  length  just  before  her  marriage.  But  now  the 
still  bright-blue  colour  of  the  miniature  blossoms  ac- 
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centuated  her  pallor,  and  Tait  realized  that  what  he 
was  looking  for  instinctively,  his  mother's  string  of 
pearls,  no  longer  encircled  her  throat. 

He  held  her  hand  in  his  for  a  few  precious  moments, 
then,  "Where  do  you  live?"  he  asked  at  last.  ** Any- 
where near  here,  in  Sunnyton?  Tell  me  when  I  may 
come  and  see  you." 

The  colour  surged  up  into  her  pale  face,  making  her 
look,  for  a  brief  space,  as  he  remembered  her.  Then  she 
exclaimed,  "Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Tait — I  would  rather 
not.     But  I'm  very,  very  glad  just  to  have  seen  you." 

Being  the  manner  of  man  he  was,  he  forebore  to  press 
her,  and  all  he  said  was,  "If  you  do  change  your  mind, 
then  remember  that  a  letter  will  always  find  me  at 
Alfred's  Club,  St.  James's." 

A  smile  quivered  over  her  face,  and  again  it  was  as 
if  the  old  Rosaleen  had  come  back.  "I  remember  that 
you  once  wrote  to  me  from  there — to  ask  me  to  bring 
the  children  to  tea  at  the  House." 

The  taxi  sprang  forward;  their  hands  were  wrenched 
apart;  and  she  was  as  if  suddenly  merged  in,  and  ob- 
literated by,  the  moving  crowd  of  people  in  the  market. 

Feeling  painfully  excited  and  shaken,  Mark  Tait,  as 
he  sat  down  again  by  the  man  who  was  far  too  ailing 
and  absorbed  in  himself  to  have  taken  any  heed  of  that 
quick,  low  exchange  of  words,  tried  to  adjust  his  mind 
to  the  strange  thing  which  had  just  happened. 

His  first  thought  was  what  an  extraordinarily  stupid, 
unnecessary  lie  Bob  Lovell  had  chosen  to  tell  him!  He 
felt  a  shock  of  disgust  and  anger  as  he  remembered  the 
apparent  sincerity,  and  even  anguish,  with  which  that 
lie  had  been  told  to  him.  Then  he  faced  what  he  felt 
sure  was  the  truth  which  lay  behind  that  lie;  and  he  felt 
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a  rush  of  mingled  exaltation  and  shame  as  he  realized 
the  sensation  of  intense  joy  and  relief  with  which  the 
knowledge  filled  him.  What  had  happened,  what 
must  have  happened  was  surely  that,  like  so  many  war- 
time lovers,  those  two,  having  married  in  haste,  had 
parted,  their  names  figuring  in  one  of  the  long  lists  of 
undefended  divorce  cases  which  had  followed  the 
Armistice.  No  doubt  Lovell,  if  challenged,  would  say 
that,  in  very  truth,  Rosaleen  was  dead  to  him. 

But  in  making  up  his  mind  that  this  was  the  solution 
of  what  otherwise  would  have  seemed  so  sinister  and 
strangely  unnecessary  an  untruth  on  the  part  of  the  man 
into  whose  life  he  had  again  drifted  so  unwillingly, 
Mark  Tait,  born  and  bred  on  the  high  tableland  of 
financial  ease  and  security,  took  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  in  his  country  divorce  is  still  a  luxury  only  within 
the  reach  of  those  so  truly  described  by  that  curious 
phrase  "the  well-to-do." 

He  shrank  from  facing  another  possibility — the 
possibility  that  Rosaleen  herself,  neglected  by  her 
husband,  had  been  the  one  at  fault,  the  one  to  lead  to 
the  breaking  of  the  bond.  He  remembered  with  unease 
the  look  of  pain  that  had  come  over  her  face  when  she 
had  called  out,  "Indeed,  indeed,  I  would  rather  not!" 

Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing  for  Mark  Tait  that  he  was 
compelled  to  give  his  whole  mind  and  attention  for 
most  of  that  long,  weary  day  to  his  unhappy  protege. 
But  when  at  last  he  came  back,  tired  out,  as  well  as 
strangely  excited,  to  his  rooms,  he  found  himself  living 
over  and  over  again  every  moment  of  that  meeting 
in  the  crowded  market-place.  In  a  sense,  though  he 
would  have  denied  it  angrily,  he  mourned  his  lost 
vision  of  Rosaleen  Quinlan.     The  passage  of  four  years 
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had  so  aged  and  altered  her  that  she  looked,  she  was, 
a  different  woman.  But  for  that  yearning  instinctive 
cry  in  the  soft  familiar  Irish  voice,  he,  Tait,  would 
scarcely  have  known  her,  at  any  rate,  for  the  first  two  or 
three  moments.  He  paced  his  long  narrow  room  for 
hours,  and  when,  at  last,  he  went  to  bed,  he  did  not  fall 
asleep  till  dawn. 

Even  so,  many  days  went  by  before  he  brought  him- 
self to  do  what  he  knew  was  often  done  by  men  who 
felt  the  yearning  that  he  felt,  but  which  he  could  have 
sworn  nothing  would  ever  make  him  do.  That  is,  he 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  Agony  Column  of  practi- 
cally each  of  the  London  daily  papers.     It  ran: 

The  old  friend  who  spoke  to  a  man  driving  in  a  taxi  through 
Sheep's  Row  Market,  Sunnyton,  is  urgently  begged  to  communicate 
with  him  at  Alfred's  Club,  St.  James's  Street. 

But  though  he  went  every  day  to  his  club,  ashamed 
of  the  waste  of  time  that  the  long  journey  there  and 
back  caused  him,  no  envelope  directed  in  the  girlish, 
unformed  handwriting  he  had  once  known  so  well  ever 
greeted  his  longing  eyes.  But  about  a  fortnight  after 
his  futile  advertisements  had  appeared,  he  found  two 
letters  waiting  for  him  at  Alfred's,  each  addressed  in  a 
feminine  hand. 

Dear  Mark  Tait: 

My  little  Kitty  tells  me  that  she  made  friends  with  you  at  the 
Longhamptons'.  She  also  said  you  would  come  and  look  us  up. 
Do  telephone  and  propose  yourself  to  lunch  any  day  that  suits 
you.  As  to  ihe  child,  I  can't  promise  you  her  company;  but  if  you'll 
telephone  at  once  after  getting  this  note  I  think  she  will  manage  to 
be  at  home  to  see  you. 

Yours  ever, 

Violet  Fleming. 
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He  opened  the  second  letter,  and  to  his  astonishment, 
though  written  on  different  notepaper,  it  came  to  him 
from  the  same  address. 

Dear  Mark  (if  I  may  call  you  so) : 

I  know  Mother  is  writing  to  ask  you  to  lunch,  and  I  hope  you  will 
come.  But  please  say  nothing  to  her  about  this  letter.  Will  you  be 
kind  and  support  Captain  Lovell,  who  is  shortly  coming  up  for 
election  at  Alfred's?  He  is  being  proposed  by  Lord  Traquaif,  whom 
I'm  sure  you  know,  and  seconded  by  Colonel  Anstruther,  who  was 
his  C.  O.  during  part  of  the  war. 

Please  forgive  me  for  bothering  you  about  this.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  that  Captain  Lovell  does  not  know  I  am  writing  to  you,  but  I 
remembered  that  you  and  he  are  old  friends;  and  when  I  asked  him 
the  other  day  if  he'd  written  to  you,  he  said  he  didn't  like  to  bother 
you,  knowing  how  busy  you  were,  so  I  venture  to  do  so.  He  and  I 
h&ve  been  pals  for  a  long  time. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Katharine  Fleming. 

After  debating  for  a  httle  while  as  to  what  he  should 
do,  Tait,  acting  on  impulse,  went  off  to  the  telephone, 
and  had  the  good  luck  to  find  Lady  Fleming  in.  **I 
suppose  you  couldn't  have  me  to  lunch  to-day  .f*"  he 
asked. 

*' Indeed  I  can — though  I  can't  answer  for  Kitty, 
for  I  never  know  the  child's  plans.  But  wait  a  moment, 
Mark " 

She  came  back  with  the  words — "Kitty  was  going 
out  for  the  whole  day,  but  she'll  come  back  to  lunch. 
She's  so  pleased  you're  coming!" 

A  thought  reluctantly,  he  went  and  looked  at  the 
Candidates'  Book.  Yes,  there  was  Robert  Lovell's 
name,  duly  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  popular 
members  of  the  club.  Six  or  seven  men  had  written 
their  names  supporting  the  candidate.     Even  Alfred's 
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had  suffered  from  the  war;  no  longer  was  there  a  long 

waiting  list.     So  it  was  clear  that  the  young  man  was 

certain  to  be  elected  without  the  addition  of  his,  Tait's, 


signature. 


And  then,  as  he  visualized  Bob  Lovell  swaggering  in 
and  out  of  the  famous  club,  there  came  over  him  a  very 
bitter  recollection  of  Rosaleen  as  she  had  looked  in 
Sheep's  Row  Market  on  that  hot  August  morning.  He 
visualized  for  the  thousandth  time  the  thin,  anxious 
face  which  had  aged  so  incredibly  in  the  four  years,  and 
yet  which  he  yearned  more  and  more  eagerly,  as  the 
days  went  on,  to  see  again. 
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CIT  down,  Mark,  Fve  got  you  here  at  a  quarter  past 
^  one  under  false  pretences!  Kitty's  just  tele- 
phoned to  say  she'll  be  late  for  lunch,  and  I  think  we'd 
better  wait  for  her,  as  she's  coming  home  specially  to 
see  you." 

"I'm  in  no  hurry.  It's  so  delightful  to  be  in  this  dear 
old  house  again." 

Mark  Tait  sat  back  in  the  comfortable  easy  chair 
with  a  sigh  of  unconscious  pleasure.  What  a  delicious, 
restful  place  was  this  old-fashioned  boudoir.  Fine 
18th-century  pictures  on  the  turquoise-blue  walls;  an 
Aubusson  carpet  on  the  floor;  every  piece  of  furniture 
perfect  of  its  kind,  and  the  room's  attractive-looking 
mistress  adding  to  the  charm  of  her  surroundings.  He 
remembered  how  kind  she  had  been  to  him  years  ago, 
taking  him  in  and  nursing  him  through  an  ugly  attack 
of  bronchitis,  when  he  had  been  doing  war  work  at  one 
of  the  ministries.  He  was  ashamed  of  having  neglected 
her  so  long. 

"I  hope  everything  is  going  well  with  you?"  he  said, 
affectionately. 

*'I  ought  to  say  yes" — there  was  a  sad  tone  in  her 
voice — "but  I  do  so  hate  growing  old,  Mark." 

"Old  ? "  Tait  was  not  given  to  making  compHments, 
but  now  he  said  sincerely,  "You're  the  youngest  looking 
woman  of  your  age  I  know." 

"And  then  I'm  not  at  all  happy  about  Kitty." 
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He  roused  himself  into  quick  attention. 

"I  suppose  all  young  people  are  thoughtless  and 
selfish  nowadays,"  she  sighed.  "When  I  think  of  what 
/  was  like  at  twenty-one!  I  shouldn't  have  dared  to  be 
late  for  luncheon.  Mamma  would  have  sent  me  to 
Coventry  for  a  week  if  I'd  done  such  a  thing  without 
some  absolutely  watertight  reason." 

As  he  remained  silent  she  added,  quickly,  *'Not  but 
what  my  Kitty's  a  very  good  child — really.  And  she's 
clever,  Mark.  But  I  never  know  where  she  is  or  what 
her  plans  are.  In  fact,  we  lead  quite  separate  lives. 
Yet  I  know  she's  awfully  fond  of  me,  and  I'm  sure  she 
hasn't  got  any  secrets  from  me.  /  had  a  good  many 
little  secrets  when  /  was  a  girl!" 

Mark  Tait  remembered  the  letter  he  had  received 
about  an  hour  ago,  and  he  put  up  his  hand  to  hide  an 
involuntary,  rather  grim  smile. 

**No  doubt  the  old  system  led  to  a  great  deal  of  de-» 
ceit,"  he  said,  slowly.  ** After  all,  every  human  being 
has  the  right,  in  a  sense,  to  lead  his  or  her  own  life." 

**But  girls  know  so  little  of  life,"  she  murmured, 
anxiously,  "and  society  is  so  different  from  what  it  was 
even  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  don't  know  the  name 
of  more  than  half  the  young  people  with  whom  Kitty 
spends  what  you  call  *her  own  life.'" 

He  said,  rather  sharply,  "The  love  of  money  is  the 
curse  of  the  present  day,  Violet." 

"  I  Suppose  it  is.  But  you  can't  wonder  at  it — when 
everyone's  so  poor." 

There  trembled  on  his  lips  the  words,  "Kitty  is  not 
poor."  But  he  did  not  utter  them  aloud;  and  almost  as 
if  she  could  see  into  his  mind.  Lady  Fleming  exclaimed, 
**rm  sometimes  tempted  to  be  sorry  that  Mrs.  Wool- 
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ridge  left  Kitty  all  that  money!  Of  course,  it's  made 
life  easier,  but  it  means  that  my  child  is  absolutely 
independent  of  me,  even  now.  Luckily,  there  are  very 
few  fortune-hunters  about — or  so  I'm  told — compared 
to  what  there  were  in  the  days  when  /  was  a  girl.", 

*'I  should  have  thought,"  he  said,  drily,  "that  human 
nature  remains  very  much  the  same." 

"D'you  think  so.^"  She  looked  genuinely  surprised.' 
*'I  don't  agree  at  all,  Mark!  After  all,  I'm  not  yet  an 
old  woman" — she  bridled  a  little,  well  aware  of  how 
young  she  still  looked — "but  I  think  the  world  has  com- 
pletely altered  since,  say,  my  first  season."  - 

"I  quite  agree  as  to  that.  I  was  only  thinking  of 
what  you've  just  said  as  to  the  prevalence  of  fortune- 
hunting.  I  should  have  thought  that  now,  more  than 
ever,  a  certain  sort  of  young  man  must  long  to  find  a 
rich  wife."  "\ 

He  was  wondering,  uneasily,  whether  he  ought  to 
utter  a  word  of  warning  to  this  dear,  if  foolish,  woman 
as  to  Robert  Lovell.  There  is  still  in  the  quiet  old- 
fashioned  world  to  which  Lady  Fleming  belonged  a 
prejudice  concerning  marriage  with  even  what  is  called 
an  innocent  divorce.  That,  he  suddenly  told  himself, 
was  the  real  reason  why  Lovell  had  told  him  that  Rosa- 
leen  was  dead.  But  "In  doubt  abstain"  might  have 
been  Mark  Tait's  motto.  Besides,  Kitty  might  now 
be  in  any  moment,  and  what  if,  after  all,  Bob  Lovell 
was  only  regarded  by  her  as  a  friend  \ 

He  came  back  with  a  mental  start  to  hear  his  hostess 
say,  "So  one  would  have  thought!  But  I  can  assure 
you,  Mark,  that  has  not  been  at  all  my  experience  with 
Kitty.  I  can  give  you  one  striking  example.  Arling- 
ton's parents  would  have  very  much  liked  Arlington  to 
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marry  Kitty;  they  like  her  for  herself,  and,  of  course, 
her  money  would  have  been  very  useful  to  him.  But 
some  foolish  person — I  fear  his  poor  dear  mother — ^just 
said  a  v/ord  to  him,  and  since  then  he's  hardly  ever  been 
to  this  house!" 

She  looked  at  him,  triumphantly. 

"Fm  not  much  in  the  world  now — "  he  hesitated, 
then  said  hastily — **but  even  I  have  heard  that  Arling- 
ton is  devoted  to  some  country  neighbour's  daughter." 

**  His  mother  told  me  all  about  that,"  she  said,  naively, 
*'but  the  young  lady's  a  very  unsuitable  person,  a  year 
older  than  he  is,  and  of  course  without  a  shilling!  My 
point  is,  Mark,  that  in  the  old  days,  before  the  war, 
Arlington  would  have  known  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
marry  Kitty." 

"And  would  that  have  been  a  happy  thing  for  Kit- 

"Yes,"  answered  the  mother,  positively.  "I  think 
it  would  have  been  a  very  happy  thing  for  Kitty.  Then 
there's  another  thing.  All  this  going  about  alone  to- 
gether of  young  people  destroys  romance  and  does  not 
lead  to  marriage,  Mark.  At  a  ball  to  which  I  took 
Kitty  last  spring  an  old  man  who  took  me  down  to  sup- 
per asked  me  if  I  remembered  the  pretty  frocks  that 
girls  wore  in  the  old  days?  Of  course,  he  meant  long 
before  /  made  my  debut,  but  I  knew  exactly  what  he 
meant  when  he  said  that  then  they  were  all  *flufF  and 
fancy.'  He  added,  rather  funnily — but  oh!  how  truly, 
Mark — that  now  there  is  no  fluff,  and  very  little  fancy." 

Before  he  could  answer  that  melancholy  assertion 
the  door  of  the  boudoir  burst  open,  and  Kitty  ran  in, 
bringing  with  her  a  feeling  of  pulsing,  strong  young 
life,  like  a  shaft  of  fresh  air  through  the  room. 
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**Where  d'you  think  I've  been?"  she  cried.  **Down 
to  Epsom  Downs,  to  see  some  horses  exercised!  I  had 
the  most  awful  job  to  get  back,  for  I  had  to  leave  my 
car  for  the  others." 

"What  did  you  do?"  asked  her  mother. 

"I  trained  back.     They  were  going  to  have  a  picnic." 

"Whom  were  you  with?"  asked  her  mother 

The  girl  answered  rather  shcrtly,  "Angel  Barraclcugh 
had  got  up  the  party.  The  horses  we  went  to  see  be- 
long to  Bill  St.  Edwards." 

"Of  course,  I  know  him,"  said  Lady  Fleming,  "but 
Angel  Barraclough  means  nothing  to  me.  Is  she  mar- 
ried or  single?" 

"Single,  and  likely  to  remain  so!" 

"Poor  girl." 

But  Kitty  broke  across,  sharply:  "Not  poor  girl  at 
all!  Angel  could  marry  a  different  m.an  every  day  for 
a  year,  but  she  finds  it  more  am.using  to  remain  single." 

She  turned  to  Tait.  "I  can't  make  Mother  see 
that  there  are  very  good  points  about  being  an  old 
maid." 

"There  are  no  points  about  it  at  all,"  cried  Lady 
Fleming,  with  a  touch  of  angry  decision. 

Kitty  walked  across  to  where  Mark  Tait  was  now 
standing.  "Mother's  one  wish  in  life,"  she  said,  pet- 
tishly, "is  to  see  me  married.  Yet  we're  quite  happy 
together — she  and  I;  and  she  pretends  to  be  very  fond 
of  me." 

"Kitty!"  cried  her  mother. 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  n  ean." 

Mark  Tait  tried  to  create  a  diversion. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Meeking  still  here  ?  I  mean  your  old  nurse  ? " 
he  asked,  suddenly.     "I  remember  how  awfully  good 
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she  was  to  me  during  the  war,  when  I  was  laid  up  here 
with  bronchitis." 

"Nanna  here?  Why,  of  course,  she's  here!  Going 
as  strong  as  ever.  You  must  come  up  and  see  her  after 
lunch.  Now,  Nanna's  in  no  hurry  to  see  me  married; 
she  always  says  I  must  wait  for  *Mr.  Right.'" 

"I'm  sure  your  mother  wants  you  to  wait  for  him, 
too,"  remarked  Tait,  smiling. 

"Mother  sees  *Mr.  Right'  in  every  young  man  who 
comes  to  the  house,"  said  Kitty,  sorely.  "Even  a  little 
boy  like  Jack  Frampton,  who's  not  even  my  age,  fills 
her  with  hope  just  because  he's  an  *  elder  son.'" 

"I've  known  some  very  happy  marriages  when  the 
girl  was  a  little  older  than  the  man,"  said  Lady  Fleming, 
quickly. 

"Well,  Mother,  you'll  never  see  me  marrying  a  babe 
out  of  a  pram!" 

"My  dear  Kitty,  don't  talk  so  fooHshly.  My  only 
wish  is,  as  of  course  Mark  Tait  thoroughly  understands, 
that  you  should  be  a  happy  woman  and  a  good  wo- 
man  " 

Kitty  made  a  grimace. 

" — And  I  believe  that's  more  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished by  your  marrying  the  right  kind  of  man  than  by 
your  remaining  unmarried,"   concluded  her  mother. 

Mark  Tait  caught  a  strange  look  on  Kitty's  face. 
It  was  a  rather  pathetic,  revealing  look,  and  he  averted 
his  eyes,  feeling  that  he  had  surprised  something  not 
meant  for  him  to  see. 

As  they  walked  into  the  delightful  dining  room,  which 
gave  on  to  a  tiny  garden  beyond  it,  he  said,  "How 
glad  I  am,  Violet,  you  were  able  to  keep  on  this  house! 
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The  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  were  thinking  of  giving  it 

She  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "I've  got  old  Mrs.  Wool- 
ridge's  money  to  thank  for  that;  and  of  course  I've 
got  a  very  generous  Httle  girl,  Mark." 

And  then  Kitty,  for  the  first  time,  softened.  She 
put  her  arm  through  her  mother's  and  pressed  up 
against  her.  Ignoring  the  presence  of  Tagg,  the  butler, 
she  exclaimed,  **That's  why  I  think  Mother's  so  silly, 
Mark!  Supposing  I  married  the  sort  of  man  Mother 
would  like  me  to  marry — ^with  a  place  and  title  to  keep 
up.^  He  would  want  all  my  money,  wouldn't  he? 
Now,  as  things  are,  after  the  end  of  this  month,  I'm 
going  to  make  my  dear  little  parent  really  comfortable. 
iWhy,  if  she  feels  like  it,  she'll  be  able  to  marry  a 
fortune-hunter  herself!" 

**  Don't  be  a  goose,  Kitty."  But  the  reproving  words 
were  uttered  in  a  very  fond  voice. 

It  was  a  pleasant  little  luncheon  party  of  three,  and 
when  they  were  upstairs  again,  and  Kitty  had  run  off 
to  prepare  her  old  nurse  for  Mark  Tait's  visit.  Lady 
Fleming  turned  to  him. 

"She  is  a  good  child,"  she  said,  a  trifle  wistfully. 
"As  soon  as  she's  of  age  she's  actually  going  to  trans- 
fer twenty-five  thousand  pounds  to  me!  But  it  will 
make  a  real  difference  to  her  income  tax,  won't  it? 
Also,  should  she  ever  want  the  money,  of  course  I  shall 
give  it  back  to  her  at  once.  Still,  there  are  not  many 
girls  who'd  do  such  a  thing." 

He  said,  cordially,  "I  should  be  sorry  to  think  so, 
Violet.  But  still,  it  is  very  nice  of  your  little  Kitty 
to  have  thought  of  doing  that." 
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"The  trustees  have  allowed  me  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  Kitty — she's  a  practical  child,  Mark 
— actually  said  that  if  and  when  she  marries,  it  would 
be  rather  awkward  for  her  to  propose  going  on  giving 
me  an  allowance.  Still,  of  course,  parting  v/ith  the 
capital  was  entirely  her  own  idea,  and  I  must  say  it 
touched  me  very  much." 

She  waited  a  moment,  then,  "You  mustn't  think  we 
don't  get  on,  Mark;  I  suppose  we  get  on  much  better 
than  most  mothers  and  daughters  do  nowadays.  But 
I've  become  an  old  fogey!  I'm  simply  astounded  at  the 
way  girls  go  on — spending  hours  with  young  men  of 
whom  they  know  hardly  anything,  and  whose  own  peo- 
ple they  have  never  met.  But  I  suppose  one  ought  to 
be  glad  that  things  have  changed." 

"What  sort  of  things.^"  asked  Tait. 

"Well,  Kitty  assures  me  that  nowadays  bachelors 
never  make  love  to  their  friends'  wives.  That's  very 
different  to  what  happened  in  my  time," 

"Is  Kitty  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  give  you  that 
assurance?"  he  asked,  drily. 

Lady  Fleming  looked  at  him  in  mild  surprise.  "I 
don't  suppose  she  is,  exactly.  But,  still" — there  came 
a  rather  sly  look  over  her  face — "in  my  days,  Mark, 
young  girls  weren't  supposed  to  know  anything  about 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  we  did  hear  some  of  the  gossip, 
and  very  queer  things  did  go  on,  I  can  assure  you!" 

"I  fancy  queer  things  go  on  now,"  said  Mark  Tait. 
"But,  of  course,  I  agree  that,  if  what  Kitty  says  is  true, 
it's  an  improvement  on  what  happened  even  when  /  was 
a  young  man." 

"Oh,  but  you  were  a  good  young  man,"  cried  Lady 
Fleming. 
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He  said  thoughtfully,  "A  reputation  for  sanctity  is 
sometimes  a  very  useful  asset,  Violet." 

She  gazed  at  him  uncomprehendingly,  and  he  felt 
rather  glad  when  again  the  door  burst  open  and  Kitty 
cried,  "Come  along,  Mark!  Nanna's  waiting  to  see 
you.  She  says  you  sent  her  such  a  lovely  present — a 
wonderful  workbox — after  you  were  ill  here,  during  the 
war.  She  says  it  was  almost  too  good  to  use.  She 
keeps  in  it  the  letter  you  wrote  to  her." 

As  they  were  going  upstairs,  the  girl  startled  Tait  by 
putting  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

**Will  it  be  all  right  about  Alfred's  Club?"  she  mur- 
mured.  "I  mean  for  Bob  Lovell.  He's  awfully  keen 
about  it." 

"I  looked  at  the  Candidates'  Book  just  before  coming 
here,"  he  muttered  back.  "He's  got  very  good  backers 
— I'm  sure  he'll  get  in."  Something  prompted  him  to 
add,  "Is  he  a  great  friend  of  yours,  Kitty?" 

"I  shouldn't  call  him  that,"  said  the  girl,  hesitatingly. 
"But  I  do  admire  his  pluck,  Mark.  He  works  hard  and 
without  talking  about  it.  Old  Mr.  Smithson's  an  awful 
tyrant.  Bob  is  the  sort  of  man  whom  Mother  would 
regard  as  a  hopeless  detrimental,  of  course" — there 
crept  a  note  of  defiant  bitterness  into  her  low  voice — 
"so  I  never  bring  him  here,  and  I've  never  talked  about 
him  to  her." 

Mrs.  Meeking,  Kitty  Fleming's  old  nurse,  a  fine, 
stately  looking  woman  between  sixty  and  seventy,  stood 
up  when  her  young  lady  brought  the  visitor  into  what 
was  still  called  the  day  nursery.  As  Mark  Tait  put  out 
his  hand,  he  looked  keenly  into  her  face.  They  had 
only  met  once  since  she  had  nursed  him,  five  years  ago. 
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yet  he  remembered  her  vividly;  also,  he  had  caught  a 
fleeting  expression  of  jealous  pain  in  Violet  Fleming's 
eyes  when  Nanna  had  been  mentioned. 

What  volumes,  telling  of  the  strange  whims  and 
whimsies  of  human  nature,  could  be  written  on  the  part 
played  by  old  family  servants  in  English  life — and 
especially  concerning  those  women  who  have  occupied 
in  certain  families  the  position  of  nurse  to  the  children! 

Years  ago,  when  he  had  been  laid  up  in  this  kindly, 
hospitable  house,  Tait  had  become  aware  that  Nanna 
loved  her  nursling  with  a  fierce,  unreasonable,  protect- 
ive passion  which  made  her  always,  instinctively,  take 
Kitty's  part  against  Kitty's  mother.  The  old  nurse 
was  a  reserved  woman,  far  more  reserved  than  was  Lady 
Fleming,  but,  even  so,  she  had  once  broken  out  to  the 
then  young  man  who  had  become  her  patient,  and  he 
had  been  startled,  disturbed  by  the  strength  of  feeling 
she  had  shown.  For,  while  outwardly  keeping  to  all 
the  old-fashioned,  almost  servile,  forms  of  respect  when 
speaking  of  her  mistress,  she  had  yet  allowed  him  to  see 
what  contempt  she  felt  for  *'her  ladyship,"  and  that 
she  thought  her  a  silly,  vain  frivol  of  a  woman,  quite 
unfit  to  have  the  charge  of  her  wilful,  clever  only  child. 

And  now  he  remembered  the  part  Mrs.  Meeking  had 
played  in  that  first  unlucky  love  affair  of  Kitty's — her 
few  days'  secret  engagement  to  Tony  Melville.  He 
even  recalled  the  woman's  words  to  himself,  the  one 
time  he  had  seen  her  since:  "Her  ladyship  will  live  to 
be  sorry  that  she  baulked  the  poor  lamb.  'Tisn't  as  if 
Miss  Kitty  hadn't  enough  money  for  two — she  has. 
It's  better  to  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a  young  man's 
slave,  sir;  and  we  women  are  bound  to  be  one  of  the 
two. 
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He  wondered,  with  a  touch  of  uneasiness,  what  part 
Nanna  was  playing  now  in  Kitty's  Hfe — whether  she 
was  again  doing  what  she  had  done  before,  pulHng 
against  the  mother's  unfluence,  encouraging  the  girl  to 
be,  if  not  exactly  untruthful,  yet  deceitful,  with  regard 
to  the  new  friends  she  made  when  out  of  the  shelter  of 
her  own  home. 

Mark  Tait  respected  Mrs.  Meeking,  and  he  knew  her 
to  be  a  clever  woman,  but  he  did  not  altogether  like 
or  trust  her. 

There  came  a  knock  on  the  door  of  the  day  nursery, 
and  the  old  butler's  quavering  voice  called  out,  "You're 
wanted,  Miss  Kitty,  on  the  telephone." 

*'0h,  bother!"  cried  Kitty.  "You  stay  here,  Mark. 
I  won't  be  a  minute.  I  can  speak  from  my  bedroom," 
and  she  ran  off,  waving  her  hand. 

Singularly  reserved  as  he  always  was  in  his  dealings 
with  other  human  beings,  Tait  now  went  close  up  to  the 
old  nurse.  "How's  everything  going?"  he  asked,  in  a 
low  voice.  "Miss  Kitty's  grown  into  a  very  pretty  girl, 
Mrs.  Meeking." 

"She  was  always  pretty,  bless  her!  But,  yes,  as  time 
goes  on,  Mr.  Tait,  I  think  my  dear  lamb  do  improve. 
I  does  my  best  to  prevent  her  using  those  nasty  stuffing- 
up  powders  and  pinky  paints,  for  'tis  a  shame  to  use 
them  with  such  a  lovely  skin  as  she's  got." 

He  said,  thoughtfully,  "I  hope  she's  happier  now 
than  she  was  last  time  I  saw  you,  Nanna?" 

"She's  every  reason  to  be,  sir."  The  old  woman 
looked  at  him  hesitatingly;  it  was  as  if  confidence  were 
trembling  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  But  she  thought 
better  of  it. 

"In  spite  of  what  folk  may  say,  sir,  money  do  make 
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for  happiness,"  she  said  instead.  "And,  as  we  all  know, 
Miss  Kitty'U  be  having  her  own  money  in  a  very  few 
days  from  now." 

There  came  a  day  when  Tait,  looking  back,  wondered 
what  had  impelled  him  to  say,  *'I  hope  she  won't  be  in 
too  great  hurry  to  be  married,  Nanna.  I  hope  she'll 
find  a  good  man." 

*Tt  isn't  her  ladyship's  fault  that  she  hasn't  been 
married  to  more  than  one  bad  man  already,"  exclaimed 
the  woman,  sorely.  '*  Behaviour  don't  seem  to  matter, 
from  her  ladyship's  point  of  view,  as  long  as  a  young 
gentleman's  going  to  have  a  title,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

**Come,  come,"  he  said,  quickly,  ** you're  not  fair  to 
her  ladyship,  Nanna!"  With  a  smile  he  added,  sig- 
nificantly, "You  never  have  been  really  fair,  you  know." 

"Maybe  not.  But  though  it's  twenty  years  since  I 
was  her  ladyship's  present  age,  in  some  ways  I've  moved 
more  with  the  times  than  she  has — if  you  take  my  mean- 
ing, sir?  I  know  what  she  doesn't  know — that  kind 
hearts  are  worth  more  than  coronets  nowadays,  what- 
ever was  the  case  long  ago.  Why  shouldn't  Miss  Kitty 
marry  to  please  herself,  with  all  that  money?  Why, 
it  stands  to  reason  she'll  go  her  own  way  and  not  study 
her  ladyship's  wishes  about  a  thing  like  that ! " 

The  door  burst  open.  "Tagg  is  an  old  idiot — he 
might  have  taken  that  message  quite  easily!  But,  no, 
he  let  me  in  for  a  tiresome  talk  with  a  woman  I  hate, 
while  I  might  have  been  here" — she  looked  from  Mark 
Tait  to  Nanna  with  an  innocent  glance  of  coquetry — 
"with  two  people  I  love." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tait,  bowing. 
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"Well,  though  I  don't  really  love  you,  I  do  like  you, 
Mark." 

And  then  she  went  across  to  her  nurse  and  laid  her 
head  on  the  old  woman's  breast.  "I  can  remember 
quite  well,  when  I  was  five  years  old,  making  Mother 
awfully  angry  by  asking  her  whether  Nanna  wasn't  my 
mother,  too!  I  sometimes  feel  like  that  now,  Mark. 
It's  such  2  comfort  to  have  someone  who  knows  all 
about  you  and  likes  you  just  the  same!" 


CHAPTER  VII 

A  HAPPY  birthday,  and  many  of  them,  my  precious 
lamb!" 

It  was  Nanna's  voice  which  woke  Kitty  Fleming  on 
her  twenty-first  birthday  morning.  The  heavy  rose-red 
silk  curtains  Hned  with  white  musHn  were  still  drawn 
across  the  widely  opened  windows;  but  the  bedroom 
was  not  really  dark  on  this  sunny  last  day  of  August; 
and  Kitty,  sitting  up  in  her  small  four-post  bed,  saw 
the  tall,  spare  figure  of  her  old  nurse  quite  plainly. 

The  girl  jumped  up  in  bed  and  threw  her  arms  round 
Nanna's  neck.  *'Has  the  post  come  yet.?"  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

"Yes,  I  waited  for  that.  You  are  a  lucky  young  lady, 
I  do  declare!  Twenty-three  letters  and  three  telegramis 
already.  Some  folk  must  have  got  up  very  early!  And 
a  registered  parcel,  too!  You'll  get  more  of  them  when 
the  second  post  comes  in,  my  pet." 

Nanna  began  pulling  back  the  curtains  and  doing 
the  various  little  jobs  about  the  room  which  were  always 
done  on  ordinary  mornings  by  the  head  housemaid  of 
the  old-fashioned  household. 

"My  letters!"  cried  the  girl.  "Nanna,  yoM  are  tan- 
talizing! Why  d'you  do  all  that  before  giving  me  my 
letters?" 

The  old  woman  went  toward  the  door  and  took  a  bun- 
dle of  letters,  telegrams,  and  a  tiny  registered  parcel, 
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obviously  a  jewel  box,  off  the  chair  where  she  had  laid 
them  on  first  coming  into  the  room. 

"Here  they  are!"  she  exclaimed.  "Here  they  all  are, 
Miss  Kitty." 

She  put  them  on  the  silk  eiderdown,  and  then  took  up 
a  pink  silk  bed  jacket  and  placed  it  round  her  young 
mistress's  shoulders. 

"It's  quite  warm.  Don't  do  that!"  cried  the  girl, 
a  little  pettishly,  and  throwing  off,  as  she  spoke,  the 
protecting  garment.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her 
eyes  shining,  she  was  eagerly  opening  the  first  of  the 
telegrams  addressed  to  her. 

How  kind — how  awfully  kind  people  were!  Some- 
how she  hadn't  expected  so  many  letters — still  less  that 
the  day  would  begin  with  three  telegrams ! 

Happy  birthday  from  four  old  pals. 

Nancy  and  Ned,  Grace  and  Mary. 

The  greeting  had  been  sent  off  from  a  Yorkshire 
village  from  four  of  her  friends  who  happened  to  be 
staying  together  in  a  country  house.  How  awfully 
nice  and  dear  of  them  to  have  remembered  her  birthday! 

She  thought  she  knew  who  it  was  who  had  inspired 
this  message.  It  was  Nancy  Fairbairn,  in  a  way  her 
one  only  close  girl  friend;  for  Kitty  did  not  much  care 
for  girls — she  was  quite  frank  as  to  that  fact.  Still, 
she  got  on  far  better  with  them  now  than  when  she  had 
first  come  out. 

On  this  important  morning  of  her  life  she  threw  a 
kind  thought  to  Nancy.  Nancy  was  engaged  to  Ned 
Blunt,  but  neither  of  them  had  any  money,  and  so  they 
were  likely  to  be  only  engaged  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Kitty  had  once  heard  one  chaperon  murmur  to  another, 
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"I  wonder  Jenny  Fairbairn  allows  her  girl  to  see  so  much 
of  young  Blunt,  as  it  never  can  come  to  anything  and 
is  bound  to  peter  out."  And  Kitty,  who  knew  that 
Nancy  loved  Ned  in  that  quiet  yet  steadfast  way  which 
is  getting  to  be  rather  old-fashioned  nowadays,  had 
told  herself  firmly  that  their  love  affair  shouldn't  "peter 
out,"  i^ she  could  help  it. 

The  next  telegram  she  opened  was  much  longer,  and 
she  giggled  happily  as  she  read  it. 

Hail!  Miss  Killmansegg  with  the  golden  leg.  May  your  money- 
bags never  grow  less.     From  penniless  but  faithful 

James. 

James  Burke  was  a  dear,  the  cleverest  of  Kitty's 
young  men  friends.  He  made  a  somewhat  precarious 
living  by  writing  short  stories  for  the  magazines  and 
by  doing  a  little  journalism.  They  were  all  rather 
proud  of  his  literary  powers  and  did  all  they  could  to 
help  him.  James  had  sent  off  his  telegram  at  half-past 
one  this  morning  from  Charing  Cross,  obviously  after 
leaving  the  newspaper  office  where  he  was  now  being 
"tried"  as  a  sub-editor. 

The  third  telegram  had  come  all  the  way  from  Venice, 
and  was  signed  by  eight  of  her  friends  who  were  now 
having  a  delicious  time  on  the  Lido.  Some  months 
ago  it  had  been  settled  that  Kitty  should  go  out  to 
Venice  this  summer,  and  she  alone  knew  why  that  plan 
had  not  been  carried  out.  She  had  not  gone  to  Italy 
because  even  she  had  realized  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  Robert  Lovell  to  find  the  money  to  go,  too, 
even  if  he  had  been  able  to  coax  a  holiday  from  that 
selfish  old  bore,  Mr.  Smithson. 

After  the  birthday  telegrams  came  the  birthday  let- 
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ters.  For  the  most  part  they  were  somewhat  dull  letters, 
conveying  the  staid  good  wishes  of  old  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  had  known  Kitty  Fleming  all  her  life.  But 
there  were  also  several  semi-facetious  epistles  which  be- 
gan, "I  see  that  to-morrow  is  your  twenty-first  birth- 
day." The  fact  that  she  was  to  come  of  age  to-day, 
coupled  with  mxore  or  less  discreet  allusions  to  Mrs.  Wool- 
ridge's  legacy,  had  formed  the  matter  of  a  good  many 
paragraphs  in  the  various  weekly,  and  even  in  the  daily, 
papers  which  cater  for  that  special  public  who  belong,  or 
who  wish  to  belong,  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  House  of 
Mirth.  No  doubt  it  was  also  owing  to  the  appearance 
of  these  paragraphs  that  quite  a  number  of  the  envelopes 
opened  by  Kitty  Fleming  on  her  birthday  morning  con- 
tained piteous  begging  letters. 

But  one  handwriting,  with  which  she  was  not  yet 
really  familiar,  but  the  sight  of  which  always  quickened 
her  pulses — that  is,  the  bold  script  of  Bob  Lovell — was 
missing.  True,  she  would  hear  his  full,  caressing  voice 
very  soon,  for  he  always  rang  up  about  half-past  nine 
or  ten,  when  Lady  Fleming  was  already  downstairs 
at  breakfast.  Even  so,  Kitty  now  told  herself,  with  a 
touch  of  rather  sore  disappointment,  that  Bob  might 
have  written  her  a  line  considering  that  to-day  was  so 
great  a  day  in  her  life! 

She  pushed  aside  the  mass  of  open  letters  and  turned, 
with  a  certain  eagerness,  to  the  tiny  registered  parcel. 

The  address,  though  written  in  ink,  was  in  printed 
characters.  How  queer!  Perhaps  this  was  Bob  Lov- 
ell's  birthday  present?  And  yet — And  yet,  somehow, 
it  was  not  his  way  to  send  his  gifts  anonymously.  He 
was  the  sort  of  man,  and  Kitty  was  dimly  aware  of  the 
fact,  who  liked  to  have  full  marks  for  everything  he  did. 
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However,  this  might  be  the  supreme  exception  to  his 
rule. 

She  quickly  sHd  off  the  string  and  broke  the  red  seals 
of  the  white  paper  in  which  the  box  was  wrapped.  And 
then  she  looked  at  it,  puzzled,  for  a  moment.  It  was 
not  what  she  had  thought  to  find,  a  jewel  case,  but  a 
small  square  cardboard  box  and,  to  her  astonishment, 
she  saw  that  holes  had  been  pricked  all  over  the  lid 
which  fitted  closely  over  the  lower  section  of  the  box. 
Eagerly  she  took  off  the  close-fitting  lid,  to  see  that  a 
piece  of  folded  paper  exactly  fitted  over  whatever  might 
be  its  contents. 

All  at  once,  Kitty  gave  an  involuntary  gasp  of  aston- 
ishment and  fear,  for  the  paper,  though  she  was  not 
touching  it,  moved  slightly.  How  strange  and — and 
how  very  uncanny!  She  pried  up  the  piece  of  stiff 
paper  with  a  fingernail  and  saw,  with  uneasy  amaze- 
ment, that  all  the  box  contained  was  a  spider. 

What  a  singular  birthday  gift — and  what  a  silly 
practical  joke!  Who  could  have  sent  it,  and  what  could 
it  mean? 

Slowly  she  unfolded  the  bit  of  paper  which  had  hidden 
the  spider,  and  then  she  saw,  also  inscribed  in  printed 
characters,  five  curious  words: 

Spider  in  the  morning — mourning. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  something  she  hadn't 
thought  of  for  years.  This  was  that  a  French  gover- 
ness, whom  she  had  had  for  a  short  time  when  she  was 
a  little  girl,  would  always  say,  when  she  caught  sight  of 
a  spider: 

" Arraignee  du  matin — chagrin — 
Arraign'ee  du  soir — espoir.** 
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The  blood  rushed  up  to  Kitty's  face.  She  felt  not 
only  hurt,  but  bitterly  angry.  The  brute  who  had 
played  her  this  cruel  trick  must  hate  her,  hate  her! 
And  then  all  at  once  she  knew  that  the  sender  of  this 
birthday  greeting  must  have  been  Lady  Caroline 
Nutting.  It  was  a  "pay-off"  for  that  foolish  word  she,' 
Kitty,  had  uttered  on  the  morning  of  the  break-up  of 
the  Longhamptons'  week-end  party. 

She  jumped  out  of  bed,  ran  across  the  room,  put  the 
unfortunate  spider  out  on  to  her  window  box,  and  flung 
what  had  been  for  so  many  hours  the  poor  insect's 
stifling  home  down  into  the  street.  As  for  the  horrible 
little  piece  of  paper  wishing  her  ill  luck,  she  tore  it  across 
again  and  again,  and  putting  a  match  to  the  pieces,' 
watched  them  burn. 

She  knew  in  her  heart  she  would  never  forget  that^ 
hateful  little  happening.  Indeed,  she  felt  as  if  it  would! 
be  this  one  thing  she  would  remember  as  long  as  she 
lived  when  she  thought  of  her  twenty-first  birthday. 

Some  people  considered  Caroline  Nutting  stupid,  for 
unlike  most  modern  beauties,  she  contented  herself  with 
being  merely  beautiful.  But  she  had  shown  herself 
quite  clever  this  time,  for  she  had  entirely  spoilt  the 
happy  opening  hour  of  Kitty  Fleming's  coming  of  age. 

When  Kitty  got  into  bed  again,  she  brought  with  her 
a  blotter  and  a  stack  of  her  own  notepaper  and  enve- 
lopes. The  one  thing  in  which  she  showed  herself,  as 
her  mother  sometimes  fondly  said,  an  old-fashioned 
girl,  was  in  the  matter  of  returning  immediate  answers 
to  letters. 

She  settled  down  to  the  task  now,  after  first  spending 
quite  a  long  time  in  inventing  suitable  answers  to  the 
three  telegrams  she  had  received.     Then  she  made  up 
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a  kind  of  model  letter  which,  with  very  slight  variations, 
made  it  easy  for  her  to  answer  the  greater  number  of 
the  kindly  letters  of  congratulation  which  had  already 
reached  her. 

At  last,  when  her  clock  marked  nine-fifteen,  she  began 
waiting  eagerly  for  her  telephone  bell  to  ring.  As  a 
rule,  Lovell  was  punctual  to  the  minute;  at  half-past 
nine  she  always  heard  the  ring,  and  then  his  warm, 
caressing  voice.  But  now  and  again  the  ring  would 
come  earlier  at  a  quarter  past  nine.  Surely  it  would 
do  so  to-day,  on  her  birthday.^  But  the  long  minutes 
drifted  slowly  by,  and  this  morning  of  all  mornings  her 
friend  did  not  ring  up  at  all. 

After  it  had  struck  ten,  Kitty  flung  down  her  fountain 
pen,  and,  taking  up  the  receiver,  called,  or  rather  tried 
to  call,  him  up. 

But  though  she  gave  the  number  again  and  again, 
there  always  came  back,  after  a  few  moments,  the  dis- 
appointing words,  uttered  in  an  exasperated  voice: 

** There  is  no  answer." 

Then  he  was  away?  So  much  was  clear,  for  he  never 
got  up  early.  He  had  once  laughingly  admitted  as 
much,  when  people's  morning  ways  were  being  dis- 
cussed. 

Kitty  asked  herself  wrathfully  whether  he  was  think- 
ing of  ** chucking"  her  to-night.  Surely  he  couldn't  do 
that — on  her  birthday!  She  had  become  avv^are,  though 
she  hated  to  face  up  squarely  to  the  fact,  that  there  were 
certain  rude  and  heartless  things  which  no  young  man 
of  her  own  world,  however  easy-going  and  selfish,  would 
have  thought  of  doing,  but  which  he.  Bob  Lovell,  did 
do,  now  and  again,  and  without  seeming  aware  of  the 
enormity  of  his  action.     Once,  when,  her  mother  being 
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out  of  town,  they  had  arranged  that  he  should  take  her 
out  alone  to  dinner,  he  had  rung  up  the  house  ten  min- 
utes before  the  time  he  was  to  call  for  her  to  send, 
by  the  butler,  a  message  to  say  that  he  was  prevented 
from  coming.  And  she  had  learnt,  by  a  mere  accident, 
that  same  evening,  that  he  had  "chucked'*  her  for  a 
young-married-woman  party  arranged  in  haste  by  Lady 
Caroline  Nutting. 

She  remembered  that  incident  now,  with  a  painful 
feeling  of  exasperation  and  disappointment.  It  would 
be  so  like  Lady  Caroline  to  have  made  some  special 
effort  to  enmicsh  Bob  Lovell  in  her  web  on  what  she 
evidently  knew  to  be  her,  Kitty  Fleming's,  birthday. 

While  she  was  getting  up  Nanna  brought  in  yet  an- 
other telegram.  Languidly  she  opened  the  buff"  enve- 
lope, and  then  there  came  a  wonderful  change  over  her 
face — the  face  which  one  of  her  mother's  gallant  old 
men  friends  had  once  called  *'an  April  Queen's  face" — 
for  the  telegram  ran : 

A  thousand  glorious  returns  of  the  day.  Impossible  to  ring  up 
this  morning.     All  news  to-night.  Bob. 

She  looked  eagerly  to  see  from  where  the  telegram 
had  been  dispatched,  but  she  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  of  the  badly  abbreviated  word.  She  thought 
the  first  letter  must  be  an  S,  though  even  of  that  she 
was  not  sure.  However,  it  did  not  matter  from  where 
the  message  had  been  sent,  after  all!  That  it  had 
come  made  her  feel  at  once  so  happy  and  so  light- 
hearted  that  she  thrust  away,  with  a  touch  of  gay  de- 
termination, the  memory  of  that  ill-omened,  half-dead 
spider  to  the  very  back  of  her  mind.  Would  Lady 
Caroline  have  troubled  to  send  s-uch  a  *'pay  off"  were 
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she  not  horribly  jealous  of  Kitty's  influence  over  Bob 
Lovell  ?     Why,  of  course  not ! 

Even  so,  when  Nanna  came  in  to  "maid"  her  darling, 
and  the  old  woman  asked  eagerly,  **What  was  in  the 
registered  parcel,  my  lamb?"  Kitty  answered,  with  a 
touch  of  angry  pain,  **Only  a  rotten  joke,  Nanna." 

"Some  folk  are  over  fond  of  silly  joking,"  observed 
the  old  nurse,  drily.  She  could  remember  the  days  of 
apple-pie  beds. 

"Some  folk  are  rotten,  not  to  say  putrid!"  exclaimed 
the  girl,  fiercely,  and  Nanna,  disturbed,  let  the  subject 
drop. 

At  last  Kitty  went  downstairs  to  receive  her  mother's 
birthday  greetings  and  birthday  gift. 

"Darling,  I  know  you  don't  really  like  them  as  a 
rule,  but  I  think  you  won't  be  able  to  help  liking  what 
I  got  you  at  Carrier's  yesterday!" 

Lady  Fleming  held  up  a  little  jewel  case  which  re- 
minded her  daughter  disagreeably  of  the  tiny  registered 
parcel  which  she  had  opened  so  eagerly  upstairs  an  hour 
and  a  half  ago. 

She  took  it  in  hand,  and  the  lid  of  the  case  sprang 
back,  showing  a  small  diamond-circled  watch  bracelet. 
Now  Kitty  had  a  great  dislike  for  wrist  watches,  and 
she  had  early  made  up  her  mind  that  she  never  would 
wear  one.  AH  the  same,  her  eyes  lit  up,  for  she  was 
fond  of  pretty  things. 

"Mother!  how  lovely!"  she  exclaimed.  Even  so, 
as  she  kissed  her  mother's  soft  cheek,  she  was  telling 
herself  that  she  needn't  go  on  wearing  the  watch  brace- 
let for  long.  Lady  Fleming  was  curiously  unobservant, 
and  the  girl  knew  that  if  she  wore  the  bracelet  for  three^ 
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^r  four  weeks,  and  then  put  it  away,  her  mother  would 
never  notice  its  absence. 

And  then  all  at  once  what  she  secretly  called  **the  tug 
of  war,"  which  she  had  hoped  would  not  have  to  be 
fought  till  much  later  in  the  day,  was  upon  her!  Lady 
Fleming  said,  smiling,  "I  thought  you  and  I  would  go 
quietly  to-night  to  a  play  together,  darling.  That 
will  be  a  lovely  way  of  celebrating  your  birthday!  But 
I  wouldn't  order  the  tickets  till  I  knew  what  plays  you 
hadn't  seen.  You  go  to  so  many  theatre  parties  that 
I  fear  youVe  seen  almost  everything." 

Kitty  was  really  sorry  to  disappoint  her  mother,  and 
perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  so  really  sorry,  that  her 
voice  sounded  very  ungracious  when  she  answered,  "I'm 
afraid  I  can't  do  that.  Mother.  I've  a  long-standing 
engagement  for  to-night." 

"On  your  birthday?     Oh,  Kitty!" 

"Why  not.?  We're  going  to  spend  the  whole  day 
together.  I've  arranged  to  be  at  home  to-day  to  lunch 
and  to  tea." 

"Where  are  you  dining?"  asked  Lady  Fleming,  in  a 
low  voice.  She  had  fallen  out  of  asking  Kitty  that  sort 
of  question.  But  she  felt  so  disappointed  and  so  hurt 
that  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying. 

Kitty  hesitated  a  moment,  "I'm  dining  with  Nancy 
Fairbairn  and  Ned  Blunt.  They'll  bring  a  man  with 
them,  and  then  we're  going  on  to  an  affair — I  believe 
it's  called  a  garden  fete — on  the  river,  at  Kingston." 

"Whose  garden  is  it,  my  dear?" 

Kitty  hesitated;  then  she  answered,  truly,  "The 
place  belongs  to  a  Mrs.  Pearl.  She's  awfully  rich,  I 
believe " 
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And  then,  all  at  once,  Kitty  caught  a  sight  of  Lady 
Fleming's  face.  "Mother!"  she  exclaimed,  **rm 
awfully  sorry — please  forgive  me!  It  never  occurred  to 
me  that  you'd  v/ant  to  do  anything  to-night.  It  was 
all  settled  last  week,  and  Nancy's  hostess  to-night. 
She's  dining  me  just  because  it  is  my  birthday;  you 
know  that  she's  my  only  real  friend." 

There  was  an  unwonted  ring  of  sincerity  in  the  girl's 
voice,  and  Lady  Fleming  answered,  kindly,  "Yes,  I 
know  that,  and  I  was  foolish  to  mind."  Then  she 
spoilt  the  effect  of  v\^hat  she  had  just  said  by  adding, 
"It's  always  seemed  so  odd  to  me  that  you're  so  fond  of 
Nancy,  Kitty;  she's  such  a  dull  girl,  to  my  thinking.'* 

"Indeed  she's  not!"  Kitty  flared  up.  "She's  a 
thoroughly  good  sort;  there's  not  an  ounce  of  vice  in  her." 

"I  should  hope  not!"  Lady  Fleming  laughed.  "For 
all  that  she  wouldn't  be  my  fancy." 

"Very  few  people  I  like  are  your  fancy.  Mother,"  said 
Kitty,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice. 

Oh,  what  a  long  day  this  day — in  some  ways  the 
most  important  day  of  her  life,  so  far — seemed  to  Kitty 
Fleming!  And  oh,  what  a  disappointing  day  to  the 
girl's  mother! 

A  wiser  woman  would  have  known  instinctively  that 
neither  she  nor  Kitty  was  fit  to  embark  on  so  new  an 
experiment  as  that  of  spending  something  like  nine 
hours  alone  together,  especially  in  London  on  an  August 
day.  They  had  always  had  their  own  friends  and  their 
own  separate  interests;  also,  though  they  were  nom- 
inally spending  the  summer  in  town,  mother  and 
daughter  were  a  very  great  deal  away — Lady  Fleming 
far  more  often  than  Kitty,  though  it  never  occurred 
to  her  to  wonder  why. 
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By  way  of  compensation  for  the  lost  evening,  Kitty 
propyosed  at  last  that  they  should  go  to  a  cinema,  and 
the  time  spent  by  them  in  the  picture  house  was  the 
/ileasantest  couple  of  hours  in  the  whole  day. 

Even  so,  Kitty  went  up  to  dress  in  a  happy,  and  even 
in  a  relieved,  frame  of  mind.  Lady  Fleming,  who  was 
a  sweet-tempered  woman,  had  quite  got  over  her  dis- 
appointment, helped  thereto  by  the  fact  that  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier,  an  old  friend  of  hers  who  was  passing 
through  town,  had  rung  up  and  asked  if  he  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  taking  her  to  dinner  at  the  Ritz  and 
then  on  to  a  play. 

Kitty,  delighted,  had  chaffed  her  mother  about  this 
faithful  admirer.  "You've  many  more  beaux  than  I 
have,  Mother,"  she  had  exclaimed,  **for  all  you're  so 
quiet  and  demure!  The  day  I'm  married — if  ever  I  do 
marry,  that  is — there'll  be  a  queue  in  Hill  Street." 

**I  don't  understand  what  you  mean."  Lady  Fleming 
smiled,  really  unaware  of  what  the  child  did  miean. 

"A  queue  of  men  wanting  to  ask  you  to  marry  them, 
of  course!" 

Lady  Fleming  grew  grave.  "That  queue  dispersed 
a  long  time  ago,"  she  observed,  rather  pathetically. 

"Ah,  but  it's  always  forming  up  again!"  cried  the 
girl,  coolly.  "Confess,  Mother,  that  Sir  Bernard  would 
give  his  eyes  to  get  you!" 

And  then  the  older  woman  said  something  that 
startled  her  daughter.  "The  last  time  he  asked  me," 
she  said,  thoughtfully,  "was  the  day  before  he  went 
out  to  France  in  '16.     That's  a  long  time  ago,  my  dear." 

"I  can't  understand  how  you  can  have  found  it  in 
your  heart  to  say  *No, '  at  such  a  time  as  that,"  cried 
Kitty. 
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And  then  Lady  Fleming  said,  quietly,  "You  see,  my 
dear,  your  father  and  I  were  very  fond  of  each  other; 
and  if  I  married  again,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  say 
to  him  when  we  met  in  Heaven." 

"Mother!     You  are  funny." 

Yet  all  the  same  Kitty  felt  queerly  touched.  She 
knew  now  that  she  was  certainly  what  those  about  her 
called  "in  love"  with  Bob  Lovell,  but  that  kind  of  love 
brought  no  comfort,  no  feeling  of  real  security  with  it. 
It  was  a  fiercely  jealous,  possessive  passion,  whose  in- 
tensity had  lately  frightened  her.  Unlike  some  of  her 
girl  friends  who,  to  use  a  convenient  paraphrase,  liked 
"to  let  themselves  go,"  Kitty  Fleming,  half  ashamed 
of  what  she,  till  lately,  had  supposed  to  be  her  coldness 
of  nature,  shrank  with  secret,  proud  aloofness  from 
what  she  called  to  herself  "pawing  ways."  Early  in 
their  friendship  Lovell  had  thought  to  attract  her  by 
methods  he  had  found  successful  with  certain  of  her 
contemporaries,  some  of  them  girls  who  were  supposed 
to  be  far  less  wild  and  emancipated  than  Kitty.  But 
she  had  at  once  put  him  in  his  place,  and  he  had  had  to 
take  real  trouble  to  make  what  at  any  rate  had  seemed 
to  her  real  love  before  she  had  even  allowed  him  to  hold 
her  hand.  But  that  phase  had  long  gone  past.  She 
was  now  convinced  that  Lovell  adored  her,  even  if  what 
she  termed  to  herself  "his  lower  self"  was  sometimes 
unable  to  resist  the  lures  of  such  a  siren  as  was  Lady 
Caroline  Nutting. 

She  knew  that  she  meant  to  sa}^^  "Yes"  when 
Lovell  asked  her  to  become  his  wife.  She  had  known 
it  ever  since  that  moonlit  meeting  and  passionate  em- 
brace in  the  mirror  room  at  Lushbrooke.  And  some- 
thing seemed  to  tell  her  that  the  question  would  be 
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asked  to-night,  for,  of  course,  the  second  man  at  Nancy's 
little  party  was  to  be  Bob  Lovell,  and  that  though 
Nancy  did  not  like  him. 

Kitty  wore  a  new  evening  dress  on  her  twenty-first 
birthday.  It  was  dead-white  crepe  de  chine,  and  over 
it,  but  in  no  set  pattern,  had  been  painted  garlands  of 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  single  dahlias.  To  most  girls  it 
would  have  been  a  trying  type  of  frock,  but  this  evening 
• — so  Nanna,  when  helping  her  darling  to  dress  told 
herself  exultantly — Kitty  looked  lovely,  v/ith  her  cheeks 
flushed  and  her  large  eyes  shining  like  stars. 

"I  suppose  he's  going  to  be  there?"  whispered  the 
old  nurse. 

"Well!  What  do  you  think?"  exclaimed  Kitty, 
laughingly;  and  Mrs  Meeking's  grim  face  broke  into 
a  smile. 

Why  shouldn't  the  precious  lamb  be  happy  in  her 
own  way?  Why  shouldn't  she  turn  that  splendidly 
handsome  young  man  into  what  Nanna  did  not  consider 
he  was  quite  yet — that  is,  a  gentleman  ? 

Lovell  had  begun  by  being  somewhat  offish  in  his 
manner  to  Kitty's  old  nurse,  but  it  hadn't  taken  him 
very  long  to  realize  his  mistake;  and  now  he  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  He  was  over-deferential  to  her, 
**Mrs.  Meeking  her,"  as  Nanna  called  it  to  herself, 
every  time  they  met,  which  was  whenever  Kitty's  sense 
or  conscience  warned  her  that  it  would  be  well  to  have 
an  unobtrusive  chaperon  within  call. 

In  a  way,  Nanna  was  not  absolutely  satisfied  as  to 
whether  Captain  Lovell  was  really  worthy  of  her  treas- 
ure. Sometimes  there  would  come  over  her  a  douche  of 
icy  misgiving,  and  she  would  then  bitterly  regret  that 
Sir  John  was  not  now  alive  to  look  after  his  little  daugh- 
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ten  As  for  Lady  Fleming,  Nanna  considered  her  lady- 
ship as  worse  than  useless — right-down  silly  indeed — 
and  always  saying  the  wrong  thing  where  Miss  Kitty 
was  concerned. 

Perhaps  because  it  was  the  girFs  birthday,  Nanna 
went  downstairs  when  Kitty  was  quite  ready,  and  she 
and  her  mistress  both  stood  at  the  open  door  on  this 
beautiful  last  evening  of  a  splendid  August  to  see  their 
darling  get  into  the  car  and  drive  off,  looking  oh,  so 
pretty  and  oh,  so  happy!  There  was  a  good  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  Lady  Fleming  could  expect  the  still- 
enamoured  Sir  Bernard  to  call  for  her,  and  when  she 
and  Mrs.  Meeking  were  going  upstairs,  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  touch  of  pleading  imperiousness,  **Come  into 
my  boudoir,  Nanna!  It  seems  a  long  time  since 
Fve  seen  you  to  talk  to,'*  and,  unwillingly,  Nanna 
obeyed. 

"I  think  the  child  has  had  a  happy  birthday,  don't 
you.f^ 

There  was  an  eager  questioning  sound  in  Lady  Flem- 
ing's voice;  but  Nanna  was  not  one  to  flatter;  so  all 
she  said  was,  "She  hasn't  had  what  Fd  call  a  lively  day, 
my  lady." 

My  lady  made  no  answer  to  that  double-edged  obser- 
vation. She  was  a  generous-minded  woman — more 
generous  minded  than  was  Kitty's  nurse;  so,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  she  said,  quietly,  **It  seems  incredible 
that  twenty-one  years,  less  one  month,  have  gone  by 
since  you  and  I  first  met,  doesn't  it?" 

"Ay,  indeed  it  does,  my  lady,"  and  there  did  come  a 
softer  tone  into  the  old  woman's  voice. 

There  was  again  a  pause,  and  then  Nanna  said,  "May 
I  go  now,  my  lady?" 
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Lady  Fleming  started.  She  was  remembering  the 
past,  recalHng  how  proud  she  and  her  Jack  had  felt  of 
their  first  baby,  and  of  how  she  had  said, "the  next  one, 
dearest,  will  be  a  boy."  And  then  he  had  been  killed 
• — in  what  had  seemed  such  a  cruel,  cruel  way. 

*'Why,  yes,  of  course,  Nanna!  But  I  did  want  to 
tell  you,  to-day,  how  grateful  I  feel  for  all  youVe  done 
for  my  child  all  these  years.  But  you've  got  your  re- 
ward: she  does  love  you  with  all  her  heart." 

To  that  Nanna  made  no  answer.  Turning  away, 
she  left  the  room  and  quietly  closed  the  door  behind 
her,  hearing,  as  she  did  so,  a  man's  voice  with  which, 
at  one  time,  everyone  in  that  house  had  been  very 
familiar. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  car  containing  Kitty  drew  before  the  door  of  a 
famous  bohemian  restaurant  on  the  confines  of 
Soho.  At  this  time  of  the  year  few  of  the  habitues  of  the 
Vineleaf  were  in  town,  but  that  was  all  to  the  good,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Kitty  Fleming.  She  didn't  want  to 
meet  any  one  she  knew  to-night,  excepting  dear,  sym- 
pathetic Nancy,  good-humoured,  downright  Ned,  and 
— Bob  Lovell. 

Even  before  she  got  out  of  the  motor  she  saw  Lovell's 
tall  figure  standing  in  the  tiny  anteroom,  waiting  for 
her.  They  had  arranged  to  come  early,  before  the 
givers  of  the  feast  would  be  there,  so  as  to  have  a  word 
alone  together. 

Lady  Fleming's  chauffeur  naturally  knew  far  more  of 
his  young  lady's  comings  and  goings  than  did  her 
mother;  and  there  came  a  curious  look  over  his  face 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Captain  Lovell.  He  didn't 
like  Lovell.  Servants  never  did.  He  had  just  the 
wrong  manner  with  them — supercilious  when  he  felt  at 
ease,  slightly  cringing  and  embarrassed  when  he  was 
not  sure  of  his  standing. 

"What  time  shall  I  come  back.^"  asked  the  man,  and 
Kitty  answered,  a  little  breathlessly,  "You  needn't 
come  back  at  all,  Felkitt.  I'm  going  on  with  a  party 
who  will  bring  their  own  motor."  She  would  have 
liked  to  add,  as  in  fact  she  had  often  done  before, 
**  You  needn't  say  anything  about  that  to  her  ladyship." 
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But  to-night  some  obscure  instinct  prevented  her 
saying  this.  Was  it  that  she  had  indeed  grown  up 
to-day? 

Hurriedly  she  hastened  through  the  swing  doors,  and 
as  there  is  no  lady's  cloakroom  on  the  ground  floor  at  the 
Vineleaf,  she  kept  her  thin  chiff'on  wrap  about  her 
shoulders. 

Lovell  caught  hold  of  her  hand  with  so  eager  and 
gripping  a  movement  that  for  a  moment  she  felt  a  cer- 
tain shock.  She  felt  a  flash  of  half  fear  that  he  was 
going  to  draw  her  into  his  arms — but  that,  of  course,  was 
absurd !  His  eyes,  however,  told  her  that  that  was  what 
he  longed  to  do.  ' 

"I've  found  out  which  is  Ned  and  Nancy's  table. 
Let's  go  along  there  quick — before  they  come!" 

The  head  waiter  had  often  seen  Kitty,  and  he  knew 
what  an  important  and  generous  young  lady  she  was, 
so  he  bowed  low  before  conducting  the  good-looking 
couple  to  a  table,  set  for  four,  to  the  right  of  the  door. 
Only  a  few  people  were  dining,  for  it  was  still  very 
early.  There  was  a  well-known  actor  in  the  company 
of  a  less  well-known  but  extremely  attractive  young 
actress,  at  a  table  close  by,  and  they  both  looked  with 
obvious  interest  at  the  newcomers. 

Lovell  bent  forward.  "You  must  sit  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  as  this  is  your  birthday  party,"  and  then  he 
murmured  below  his  breath  the  word  "darling." 

She  put  up  her  hand.  "No,  no,  Bob!  That's  not  in 
the  bond." 

"I  know,"  he  said,  penitently.  "Still,  I  may  say 
that  it's  your  birthday  party,  mayn't  I .?" 

"Of  course  you  ma}^  you  silly  thing!  It  is  my  birth- 
day party." 
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And  then  she  said,  **0h,  Fve  had  such  a  dull  day! 
I've  been  longing  for  this  evening.  Is  it  all  right  about 
to-night  ?" 

**0f  course  it's  all  right.  We'll  creep  into  the  grounds 
by  a  way  I  know,  and  so  we  won't  go  near  the 
house." 

Suddenly  her  eyes  saw  his  face  in  the  still  strong 
daylight.  "Bob!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  concerned  voice. 
"You  look  terribly  ill!  What  is  the  matter?  I'm 
afraid  you  oughtn't  to  have  come  out  to-night.  What 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself.^" 

"I've  been  doing  nothing,  and  I'm  quite  all  right!" 

There  flashed  a  look  of  anger  over  his  face;  then  he 
called  out  roughly,  "Here,  you!  Give  me  a  cocktail — 
any  one  you've  got  handy." 

The  head  waiter  smiled  deferentially.  "Each  cock- 
tail is  made  specially,  sir,  for  each  customer." 

"I  know  that,  of  course,  you  fool.  Give  me  one 
you've  just  had  mixed  for  someone  else!"  exclaimed 
Lovell,  brutally. 

The  man  lifted  his  eyebrows  as  he  turned  away,  but 
all  the  same  he  obeyed,  and  Lovell  tossed  off  the  cock- 
tail thirstily — greedily. 

"I'll  have  another." 

He  did.  Then,  "Now  bring  me  a  third!"  he  called 
out. 

"Oh,  Bob,  is  that  wise?" 

He  looked  at  Kitty's  shocked  face  and  began  to  laugh 
stridently. 

She  felt  nettled.  "It's  all  very  well  to  laugh,  but 
you  don't  know  how  queer  you  look  to-night." 

Had  she  been  his  wife,  had  they  even  been  engaged, 
he  would  have  said,  "Damn  you!     Can't  you  leave  my 
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looks  alone?*'  But  now  he  restrained  his  feeling  of 
angry  exasperation. 

He  had  gulped  down  his  third  cocktail  before  Nancy 
Fairbairn  and  Ned  Blunt  came  through  the  door  of  the 
restaurant. 

"  Hullo !  You  both  here  already  ?  I  thought  we  were 
early! ' 

*' We've  only  just  arrived,"  said  Kitty,  trying  to 
smile.  She  felt  angry,  vaguely  anxious,  and  also 
heavy-hearted. 

*' We've  been  in  the  train  all  day,"  observed  Ned 
Blunt.     **We  were  awfully  afraid  we'd  be  late." 

**Hope  you  had  a  carriage  to  yourselves!"  exclaimed 
Lovell. 

Even  Kitty  was  slightly  shocked  at  the  wink  with 
which  he  accompanied  that  ambiguous  remark,  and 
Nancy  blushed  quite  an  old-fashioned  maiden's  blush. 
But  then,  in  some  ways,  she  was  very  old-fashioned. 
As  for  Ned,  he  had  pretended  not  to  hear. 

They  sat  down,  and  being  all  four  young,  all  four 
healthy,  and  all  four  hungry,  they  set  to— with  a  good 
will.  It  was  a  delicious  dinner,  ordered  by  Ned  in  anxi- 
ous consultation  with  the  head  waiter  some  days  be- 
fore— iced  cantaloupe  melon;  sole  Capri — that  is,  done 
in  a  delicious  way  with  butter  and  bananas;  chicken 
a  la  King — an  old  Virginia  recipe  put  on  in  honour  of  the 
many  American  clients  of  the  famous  little  restaurant; 
and  finally  a  wonderful  ice  called  bombe  Gladys  Cooper. 

Everyone  drank  Kitty's  health  and  good  fortune  in 
a  noted  brut  champagne.  But  three  quarters  of  the 
bottle  was  consumed  by  the  now  apparently  gloriously 
happy  Bob  Lovell,  for  the  other  three  were  by  way  of 
being  really  abstemious. 
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By  the  time  they  had  all  had  their  coffee  and  smoked 
their  cigarettes  and  Lovell  had  drunk  two  old  brandies, 
it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock. 

Poor  Kitty!  She  had  looked  forward  all  day  to  her 
birthday  party,  and  now  she  told  herself  that  she  hadn't 
enjoyed  it  one  bit.  Nancy  was  a  darling,  and  Nancy's 
Ned  the  best  of  sound  old  pals,  but  neither  of  them 
made  lively  company,  at  the  best  of  times.  As  for 
Bob  Lovell — to-night.  Bob,  so  Kitty  told  herself  with 
candour,  was  in  his  worst  form^boastful,  argumenta- 
tive, even  quarrelsome.  Also  Kitty  disliked  very  much 
seeing  a  man  becoming  what  she  called  to  herself 
"blotto." 

Not  that  her  friend  was  thaty  exactly,  for,  strange  to 
say,  Lovell  seemed  scarcely  affected  by  all  that  he  had 
drunk. 

But,  oh,  how  glad  she  felt  when,  the  party  having 
broken  up,  she  found  herself  alone  with  Lovell,  en- 
sconced in  a  closed  taxi,  sprinting  down  almost  empty 
Piccadilly.  They  had  often  been  alone  at  night  in  a 
taxi  before,  but  the  girl  felt  as  if  to-night  was  quite 
different  from  other  nights;  she  felt  moved,  excited, 
and  what  her  mother  would  have  called  emotionee. 

"I  loved  your  telegram,"  she  said,  at  last. 

But  Lovell  did  not  even  squeeze  the  little  hand  he 
was  holding  prisoned  in  his.  ■■ 

Perhaps  he  had  not  heard  her  conciliatory  words — so, 
**I  was  so  glad  to  get  your  telegram,"  she  said  again. 

When  at  last  he  did  answer,  she  felt  as  if  his  mind  was 
coming  back  from  a  long,  long  way  off.  **It  was  the 
best  I  could  do,"  he  muttered.  "I  was  longing  to 
telephone  to  you,  but  there  wasn't  even  a  telephone 
box  handy." 
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"Where  were  you?''  she  asked.  She  was  really  curi- 
ous to  know  where  he  had  been. 

Though  in  one  sense  Kitty  Fleming  scarcely  knew 
that  there  existed  other  eager  pulsing  worlds  of  young 
men  and  girls  outside  her  own  set,  yet,  deep  in  her 
heart,  she  was  aware  that  Bob  Lovell,  before  he  had 
become  a  figure  in  what  is  loosely  called  London  Society, 
must  have  had  some  sort  of  social  circle  with  which  he 
now  seemed  quite  out  of  touch.  Kitty  supposed,  and 
rightly,  that  it  was  to  a  party  given  by  some  old  friend 
or  acquaintance  belonging  to  that  former  life  of  his  that 
he  was  going  to  take  her  now. 

"Where  was  I?"  he  repeated;  and  then  he  waited,  as 
if  he  could  hardly  remember  where  he  had  been.  But 
there,  in  the  dark  taxi,  there  had  come  up  before  him, 
with  horrid  distinctness,  the  outside  of  a  dingy  post 
office  in  a  back  street  of  a  poor  far-away  part  of  London. 
And  it  was  as  if  he  could  feel,  as  well  as  see,  the  person 
he  had  left  standing  on  the  pavement  while  he  went 
inside  the  post  office  to  send  his  telegram  of  birthday 
congratulations  to  Kitty  Fleming. 

"I  spent  the  night  with  some  old-fashioned  friends 
of  mine  who  live  in  the  north  of  London.  I  sent  you 
that  telegram  on  my  way  back  to  my  rooms." 

"Mother  thinks  Fm  going  to  this  fete  of  yours  with  a 
party." 

"Does  she?" 

Again  his  voice  sounded  strangely  indifferent,  and 
Kitty  felt  a  little  piqued. 

"I  hope  we  shan't  meet  any  people  we  know.'* 

And  then,  at  last,  he  roused  himself  into  eager  life. 

"There's  no  fear  of  that!"  he  exclaimed.  "Mrs. 
Pearl's  a  good  old  soul,  and  her  wealth  is  colossal! 
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But  she  knows  an  awful  set  of  people — dull,  stupid, 
goody-goody  folk.  As  I  told  you  before,  we'll  slip  into 
the  garden  by  a  back  way;  we  won't  go  near  the  house 
at  all!" 

Again,  though  she  felt  that  he  had  in  a  way  "come 
back,"  Kitty  felt  depressed  without  knowing  why. 
Though  he  held  one  of  her  hands  tightly  clasped  in  his, 
Lovell  did  not  seem  in  the  mood  to  talk,  even  less  to 
make  love.  For  a  long  while  they  drove  on  in  abso- 
lute silence;  and  then,  after  they  had  crossed  the 
Thames  and  had  come  to  the  hedgerows,  he  got  up  and 
leant  out  of  the  window. 

"I  say — slow  down  a  bit!"  he  shouted.  "And  turn 
up  the  first  lane  to  the  left." 

I  A  few  moments  later  their  taxi  was  forming  part 
of  a  procession  of  vehicles — more  taxis  than  motors — 
up  a  narrow  way  lit  at  intervals  by  old-fashioned 
flares. 

Lovell  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  again,  and 
Kitty  heard  him  call  out,  "A  few  yards  ahead  there's 
a  turning  to  the  right.  Go  down  there,  and  I'll  tell  you 
when  you're  to  stop." 

The  taxi  broke  away  from  the  slowly  moving  string 
of  vehicles  and  turned  down  a  pitch-dark  way.  Once 
more  Lovell  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  at 
last  he  cried  out,  "Stop  here!" 

Kitty's  heart  began  to  beat.  This  was  really  an  ex- 
citing adventure! 

The  taxi  drew  up  with  a  jerk,  Lovell  opened  the  door, 
and,  by  the  light  cast  by  the  carriage  lamp,  Kitty  saw  a 
small  iron  gate  set  in  a  yew  hedge.  Wrapping  herself 
in  her  cloak  she  jumped  out. 

"I  think  you  had  better  wait  for  us  here,"  Lovell 
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observed,  after  a  minute's  thought:  and  the  man  re- 
pHed,  "Very  good,  sir." 

Lovell  opened  the  iron  gate,  and  Kitty,  walking 
through  it,  found  herself  on  a  grass  path  between  high 
walls  of  green.  Though  a  line  night,  it  was  very  dark, 
and  she  gave  a  stilled  cry  as  her  companion,  turn- 
ing, suddenly  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  crushed  her  to 
him  with  so  brutal  a  movement  that,  for  a  moment, 
she  felt  a  little  frightened.  But  if  frightened,  she 
also  felt  reassured  as  to  the  reality,  the  strength,  of  his 
passion. 

**My  God!  what  it  is  to  me  to  be  here,  alone  with  you, 
away  from  all  the  fools  who  are  always  watching  us. 
You  don't  know,  darling — you  never  w^ill  know — how 
IVe  longed  for  this  moment  all  day!" 

There  was  a  ring  of  sincerity  in  his  low  voice;  and  it 
was  true  that  Lovell  had  longed,  intensely,  during  the 
whole  of  that  long  day,  for  the  time  when  he  w^ould  be 
alone  with  Kitty  Fleming. 

They  began  making  their  way  slowly  between  the 
dark  yew  hedges  till,  after  what  seemed  to  Kitty  a  long 
time,  they  emerged  on  to  a  kind  of  high  plateau. 

The  girl  gave  a  gasp  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  for  all 
at  once,  below  the  high  grass  bank  along  the  edge  of 
which  they  were  nov/  walking,  she  saw  spread  before 
her  a  scene  of  singular  loveliness. 

On  a  stretch  of  rising  ground,  the  other  side  of  a 
shallow  valley,  a  long,  low,  white-pillared  house  w^as 
outlined  and  garlanded  with  lines  of  light.  Below  the 
house  gleamed  a  narrow  lake  dotted  with  gondolas 
whose  swinging  lamps  were  reflected  in  the  water.  On 
either  side  of  the  lake,  high  standards,  clustered  with 
brilliant   coloured   lights,   shed   a  warm   glow  on  the 
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grass  across  which  moved  fantastic-looking  figures  clad 
in  fancy  dress. 

Dancing  was  evidently  going  on  in  the  house,  for 
now  and  then  there  floated  across  to  where  they  were 
standing  lilting  strains  of  music. 

The  girl  whispered  ecstatically,  "Fve  never  seen 
anything  more  lovely!" 

She  sighed,  a  sigh  of  pure  delight. 

"But  what  a  lot  of  people,  Bob. — Fm  sure  I  must 
know  some  of  them.  I  can't  think  where  they've  all 
come  from — on  the  thirty-first  of  August!" 

He  chuckled.  It  was  a  contemptuous  chuckle. 
"They're  the  sort  who  only  get  away  for  a  month  in  the 
summer.  You  don't  know  those  sort  of  people,  Childie, 
and  I've  got  clean  away  from  them,  thank  God!  It's 
funny  what  a  lot  of  different  worlds  there  are — worlds 
within  a  world." 

**I  never  thought  of  that,"  she  said,  naively.  But 
all  the  same  his  words  jarred  on  her. 

"Don't  let's  waste  our  precious  time.  We've  noth^ 
ing  to  do  with  the  party!"  There  was  an  urgent  note 
in  his  deep,  throaty  voice.  "You  don't  know  what  it 
means  to  me — this  chance  of  being  with  you  on  our 
lone  like  this!  Let's  come  down  this  way.  I  know  of 
a  summerhouse  where  we  can  sit  down." 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  was  hurrying  her  along  a  narrow 
grass  path;  and  then,  all  at  once,  he  stopped  her  so  sud- 
denly that  she  would  have  fallen  had  he  not  caught  her 
and  lifted  her  right  up  in  his  arms. 

How  strong  he  was — how  splendidly  strong!  She 
felt  a  thrill  of  pride  in  his  strength,  as  one  of  her  dangling 
feet  touched  a  wooden  step  to  their  right.     "Here  we 
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are,  darling!"  and  he  set  her  gently  down  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Then  he  struck  a  match,  and  she  saw  as  in  a  flash 
that  they  were  in  a  Httle  rustic  summerhouse  with  one 
deep  roomy  chair  set  opposite  the  gateless  entrance. 
As  the  match  flickered  out  he  took  her  again  into  his 
masterful  arms  and,  holding  her  tightly,  he  sank  down 
into  the  easy  chair  and  whispered,  "One  kiss,  Kitty — 
one  kiss  before  I  tell  you  what  I  have  come  here  to  tell 
you,  to  ask  you " 

Her  whole  heart  went  out  to  him.  She  thought  she 
knew  what  he  was  afraid  to  say — to  ask. 

But  after  their  long  clinging  kiss  they  remained 
silent  for  a  while,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  And 
then,  at  last,  Lovell  uttered  the  words  Kitty  had  known 
all  day  he  would  say  to  her  to-night. 

"I  love  you  too  much  to  go  on  Hke  this,"  he  mur- 
mured, in  the  voice  that  had  carried  with  it  enchant- 
ment to  so  many  wom.en's  ears.  **And  so" — he  waited 
a  moment — "though  I  feel  like  a  cur,  considering  that 
I  haven't  yet  any  settled  job,  if  you  feel  that  you  don't 
love  me  enough  to  marry  me,  now  that  you're  your  own 
mistress,  then,  Kitty,  I  feel  I  must  go  right  away.  I've 
heard  of  something  I  might  get  in  South  America." 

He  was  still  holding  her  tightly  to  him.  "My  God !" 
he  said,  slowly.  "My  God — how  I  adore  you!"  And 
once  more  his  lips  sought  her  soft,  quivering  mouth. 

She  did  not,  she  could  not,  doubt  that  what  he  said 
was  true,  and  that  this  was  the  real  thing — the  one  thing 
worth  having  in  the  w^orld;  and  so  the  jealous  pain,  the 
cruel  suspicions  which  had  filled  her  heart  even  this 
morning,  left   her,  she  thought   for   ever.     This  was 
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high  romance,  romance  carried  to  its  nth.  She,  Kitty 
Fleming,  was  Queen  Cophetua,  and  here  was  her  glori- 
ous beggar-man,  ashamed  of,  and  yet  glorifying  in,  his 
love. 

*'I  wonder  if  you  know,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  wonder  if 
you  can  realize  even  a  hundredth  part  of  what  I  feel  for 
your 

She  disengaged  herself  from  his  arms  and,  half  to  her 
surprise  and  disappointment,  half  to  her  relief,  he  made 
no  effort  to  retain  her. 

She  stood  up,  and  then  he  leaptj  too,  out  of  the  deep 
chair. 

'^Bob!"  And  then  she  melted  into  tears,  while, 
^* Darling,''  he  whispered,  taking  her  hand,  ** darling, 
why  should  you  cry  ?  I  shall  quite  understand  if  you 
feel  you  ca7i*t  marry  me." 

*^I  am  going  to  marry  you,"  she  said,  a  touch  of 
«o!emnity  in  her  low  voice.  '*And,  if  Fm  crying,  it's 
only  for  joy." 

He  stooped  down  and  began  raining  kisses  on  the  hem 
©r  her  frock. 

''  Bob  1"  she  cried,  ''  don't  do  that." 

And  then  he  stood  up,  and  once  more  Kitty  felt  as  if 
the  whole  world  were  too  small  to  hold  their  bliss. 
As  for  Lovell,  he  was  intoxicated  with  triumph.  "My 
glorious,  glorious  darling!"  he  cried. 

^''Surely  you  knew,  surely  you  guessed?"  she  whis- 
pered, shy  for  once. 

"Indeed,  I  didn't,  Kitty!  I  was  in  torture  all  this 
evening.  In  an  agony  of  suspense.  I  only  took  those 
cocktails  to  give  me  Dutch  courage.  I'm  a  simple  sort 
•f  chap,  Childie.  Of  course,  I  knew  you  disliked  it  when 
I  talked" — he  waited  a  moment — '"to  other  girls." 
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"But,  Bob,"  she  murmured,  "have  you  forgotten 
what  happened  at  Lushbrooke  ?  Do  you  think  Vd  have 
let  you  kiss  me  then  if,  if" — and  then  gravely  she 
ended  with  the  words — "if  I  hadn't  cared?" 

It  was  well  for  him  that  she  did  not  see  the  smile  that 
lit  up  his  face  in  the  darkness. 

But  the  smiile  soon  left  his  face.  He  turned  away 
and,  crossing  his  arms,  stared  out  of  the  ivy-wreathed 
open  door  of  the  summerhouse.  "I  feel  half  fright- 
ened," he  muttered,  "this  seems  too  much  luck!  I 
feel" — he  put  out  his  hand — "as  if  I  must  touch 
wood," 

Kitty  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter.  This  Bob  Lovell, 
her  lover,  her  real  lover  at  last,  had  something  about  him 
to-night  she  had  never  met  in  him  before.  It  was  a 
sentimental  touch  which,  deep  in  her  heart,  delighted 
her.     ... 

All  at  once  they  heard  voices.  Two  people  were  evi- 
dently walking  up  the  steep  bank  leading  to  where  stood 
their  summerhouse,  and  Lovell,  seizing  Kitty's  hand, 
rushed  her  out  into  the  open  air. 

But  soon  they  saw  the  shadowy  figures  swerve  away 
to  the  right.  And  once  more  he  lifted  her  over  the 
high  wooden  step  into  the  dark  little  hut-like  room. 
Again  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  again  they  sank  to- 
gether into  the  deep  chair. 

"Bob,"  she  said,  at  last,  "we  ought  to  have  a  little 
talk  about  things.  We  shall  have  to  be  sensible,  be- 
cause of  Mother." 

He  moved  uneasily.  "I  know  that  if  Lady  Fleming 
makes  inquiries  about  me,  she  won't  hear  anything  to 
my  discredit,  darling.  On  the  other  hand,  she'll  be 
told  that  I'm  a  mere  nobody,"  he  said,  sorely.     "Also, 
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that  I  have,  as  people  say,  'no  visible  means  of  subsist- 


ence/'' 


"That  doesn't  matter  now,"  she  murmured,  pressing 
up  to  him  more  closely. 

But  he  went  on,  *T  know  that  Fm  not  a  suitable 
husband  for  a  girl  in  your  position.  I  admit  it,  darling. 
But  I  do  believe  that,  given  a  chance,  I  can  make  good. 
I've  always  been  keen  oh  really  big  things.  I'd  like 
to  get  into  public  life,  to  go  into  Parliament.  And 
why  shouldn't  I — with  you  to  help  me?" 

**0f  course  I'll  help  you — to  anything!" 

She  was  delighted;  somehow  she  had  never  thought 
he  would  play  up  like  this.  She  felt  it  justified  her  in 
what  she  was  doing — in  becoming,  that  is,  secretly  en- 
gaged to  a  man  her  mother  had  not  even  met. 

**  And  now,  Kitty "     This  time  his  voice  trembled 

with  genuine  anxiety  and  real  suspense,  for  he  was  about 
to  make  his  really  big  throw. 

She  whispered:  "Yes,  darling?" 

"I  have  something  else  to  say,  something  else  to 
ask  you " 

Again  she  said,  wonderingly,  "Yes,  darling.  What 
is  it?" 

"Don't  say  'no'  hastily,  without  thought,  and  don't 
be  angry  with  me,  Childie." 

"Of  course  I  shan't  be  angry  with  you." 

But  a  sensation  half  of  fear,  half  of  doubt,  swept  over 
her,  and  she  tried  to  move  away  from  him  a  little,  but 
he  pressed  her  more  closely  to  him. 

"I  want  you,  Kitty,  to — "  and  then  he  said,  slowly 
and  impressively — "to  prove  your  love  for  me  by  marry- 
ing me  at  once." 
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"At  once?"  She  repeated  the  words  hesitatingly. 
"What  exactly  do  you  mean,  Bob,  by  'at  once'?'' 

"I  want  you  to  show  your  trust  in  me,"  he  said,  firmly, 
"by  doing  what  I  know  some  of  the  people  we  know 
would  think  rather  mad.  I  want  you  to  marry  me  at  a 
Registry  Office,  as  soon  as  we  can  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  What  would  you  say  to  your  just  hav- 
ing your  friend  Nancy  Fairbairn  there,  and  I  Ned 
Blunt  as  best  man?  Tkeyre  in  love — ikeyd  under- 
stand!" 

Kitty  Fleming  felt  a  violent  feeling  of  recoil.  Her 
sense  told  her  that,  apart  from  anything  else,  to  do  that 
would  put  her — Lovell,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that — 
hopelessly  in  the  wrong  with  all  the  people  who  really 
mattered  in  her  life.  But  she  waited  a  full  minute  be- 
fore she  made  any  answer,  and  then  she  tried  to  soften 
the  hard  blow  she  somehow  felt  sure  she  was  dealing 
this  man  who  now  meant  everything  to  her. 

"I  do  love  you,"  she  said,  piteously,  "with  all  my 
heart.  Bob.     But,  no,  I  can't  do  what  you  ask." 

"Why  can't  you?" 
F  He  was  putting  a  strong  constraint  on  himself,  but, 
even  so,  he  was  so  angered  by  her  words  that  for  a 
moment  he  saw  red.  He  felt,  consciously,  that  he 
would  like  to  beat  her  into  submission  to  his  wishes. 
The  wild,  natural  man  in  him  also  longed  to  call  out  and 
tell  her  that  he  had  never  loved  her,  that  it  had  all 
been  a  pretense,  and  that  now  he  hated  her. 

"For  many  reasons,"  she  said,  gravely.  "For  one 
thing,  my  mother  would  never  get  over  it.  She  might 
forgive  me^  Bob,  but  she  would  never  forgive  you.  And 
why  should  we  behave  as  if  we  were  ashamed  of  being 
married?" 
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And  when  do  you  suggest  that  we  be  married?"  he 
asked;  and  there  was  a  bitterly  sarcastic  edge  to  his 
voice. 

She  got  up  off  his  knee.  But  he  remained  where  he 
was,  staring  up  at  her  in  the  darkness. 

"I  should  have  thought  that  if  we  were  married 
in  January  it  would  be  quite  soon  enough,"  she  said 
quietly.  **Why,  Mother's  never  even  seen  you, 
Bob!" 

"In  January?     But  that's  ages  ofF!" 

He  could  not  keep  the  dismay  he  felt  out  of  his  voice. 

She  went  on,  steadily,  "All  this  next  week  I  shall  be 
seeing  my  trustees,  and  then  Mother  and  I  are  going  to 
Scotland.  I  told  you  that  long  ago.  She  has  set  her 
heart  on  our  going  together." 

"You  told  me  you  hated  the  thought  of  those  visits 
to  a  lot  of  tiresome  old  friends  of  your  mother — that  you 
hoped  to  get  out  of  going." 

His  voice  had  a  taunting  ring  in  it. 

"I  did  hope  to  get  out  of  going,  but  now  I've  promised 
my  mother  to  go  with  her.  I  don't  want  her  to  know  a 
word  about — about  this,  till  after  we're  back  from  Scot- 
land." 

He  made  no  answer.  He  was  too  angry,  too  disap- 
pointed, to  trust  himself  to  speak. 

After  a  few  moments  he  got  up,  and,  turning  his  back 
on  her,  began  staring  out,  with  unseeing  eyes,  at  the 
fairy-like  scene  before  him. 

*'Bob?" 

He  remained  silent.     He  did  not  even  look  round. 

*' Please  don't  be  unreasonable." 

*^And  I  v/as  fool  enough  to  think  that  you  loved  me," 
he  said,  in  a  low,  bitter  tone. 
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"I  don't  understand  v/hat  you  mean." 

Her  voice  was  trembling  with  wounded  pride  and 
with  wounded  love. 

Angr^%  enragedly  disappointed  as  he  felt,  Lovell  knew 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  saying  those  words. 

Turning  round,  he  moved  close  to  her.  **  Forgive  me, 
Kitty.'*  He  still  felt  a  cruel  desire  to  punish  her. 
"I  hardly  know  v/hat  I  mean  myself!  After  all,  it 
isn't  3^our  fault  that  you  don't  love  me  as  much  as  I 
love  you.  My  God!  to  wait  four  whole  months!  That 
seems  nothing  to  you,  I  suppose.^" 

With  a  shock  of  surprise  she  suddenly  felt  as  if  it  were 
hate,  rather  than  love,  which  provoked  that  bitter 
question. 

*^ Kitty!     Do  be  kind." 

She  clutched,  desperately,  at  his  softer  tone,  and  told 
herself  that  she  would  be  kind. 

"We  shall  be  back  about  the  tenth  of  October.  I'll 
introduce  you  to  Mother  at  once.  And  then,  if  we  give 
out  our  engagement,  early  in  November,  I  don't  see 
why  we  shouldn't  be  married  in  December." 

This  discussion  was  making  Kitty  feel  as  if  all  her 
wonderful  romance  was  melting  away.  That  was  the 
reason  why,  while  she  v/as  saying  these  last  words,  her 
voice  faltered,  and  he  thought  that  she  was  weakening. 

He  took  her  hand.  **Why  shouldn't  we  be  married,'* 
he  whispered,  urgently,  *' before  you  go  to  Scotland, 
darling?  You  don't  know  how  I  loathe  the  thought  of 
your  going  so  far  away  from  me,  and  meeting  a  lot  of 
other  chaps.  Cruel,  cruel  Childie — I  don't  believe  you 
know  what  love  is!" 

By  now  she  was  again  in  his  arms.  But  instantly 
he  knew  that  in  the  last  few  minutes  something  had 
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altered  her,  for  all  that  eager,  trembling  ecstasy  with 
which  he  had  thought  to  be  able  to  fill  her  at  will  had 
gone,  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

Once  more  he  felt  a  sudden  rush  of  blind  anger  sweep 
over  him — and  she  was  so  far  in  communion  with  him 
as  to  feel  something  of  the  evil  effluvia. 

She  slipped  out  of  his  arms. 

**  Perhaps  we  have  made  a  mistake,"  she  said, 
shakily.  "Perhaps  we  better  not  be  engaged  now. 
Bob.     Let's  wait  till  I'm  back  from  Scotland." 

The  quietly  uttered  words  gave  him  a  frightful 
shock.  Confusedly  he  told  himself  that  he  was  not 
handling  this  all-important  interview  with  sense,  with 
what  he  called  *'nous."  Yet,  during  the  whole  of  the 
long,  lonely  afternoon  spent  by  him  in  his  rooms,  he 
had  thought,  or  tried  to  think,  of  nothing  else.  And 
now,  utterly,  he  abased  himself. 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  talk  Hke  that,  Kitty!  Fm 
so  dotty  with  love  of  you  that  I  hardly  know  what  Fm 
doing,  or  what  Fm  saying.  I  see  now  that  I  was  a  fool, 
and  worse  than  a  fool,  to  ask  you  to  marry  me  secretly. 
Forgive  me,  darling!  You're  such  a  pure  angel,  you 
don't  know  how  I  feel — how  I  long  for  the  day  when  we 
shall  be  always  together." 

Poor  little  Kitty  Fleming!  She  thought  she  knew 
exactly  how  he  felt,  for  she  knew  how  she  had  felt  her- 
self a  few  minutes  ago. 

But  there  was  a  shrewd,  sensible  side  to  her  nature. 
She  was  uncomfortably  aware  that  it  wouldn't  be  quite 
easy  to  make  Bob  "go  down"  with  some  of  her  rela- 
tions, people  whom  she  very  seldom  mentioned,  but  of 
whom    she    was    secretly    very    proud.     Her    cousin 
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Angus,  for  instance,  whom  some  people  thought  the 
greatest  statesman  England  had  known  since  their 
common  ancestor  had  made  even  Queen  Ehzabeth 
come  to  heel  at  his  bidding.  She  did  so  want  him,  and 
all  of  them,  to  like  her  Bob,  and  to  do  what  they  could 
for  him!  She  had  no  intention  of  allowing  her  hus- 
band to  be  an  idle  man,  the  sort  of  man  who  would  have 
all  the  time  there  is  to  make  love,  and  to  be  made  love 
to,  by  the  Lady  Caroline  Nuttings  of  their  world. 

Kitty  was  very  proud.  It  was  her  pride  far  more 
than  anything  else  which  had  kept  her  from  the  ugly, 
dangerous  by-paths  down  which  so  many  of  her  contem- 
poraries sometimes  w^andered.  She  was  proud  and  she 
was  jealous — possessed,  that  is,  by  two  qualities  or 
defects  w^hich  have  gone  out  of  fashion  nowadays. 

But  if  she  was  proud  and  jealous  she  was  also  a 
generous-hearted  girl.  So  now  she  came  closer  to  this 
man  who  she  thought  loved  her  with  so  desperate  a 
love,  and  slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  *'It's  be- 
cause I  love  you  so  much.  Bob,  that  I  don't  want  any- 
thing to  be  done  that  would  make — ^well — would  make 
a  man  like  Cousin  Angus  despise  you.  Six  months  ago 
I  had  a  talk  with  Cousin  Angus.  He's  always  been 
fond  of  me  in  a  way,  though  I  don't  often  see  him,  and 
he  af  good  as  asked  me  if  I  had  a  young  man.  I  was 
honest  with  him.  Bob.  I  said  no,  that  men  didn't  care 
for  me,  that  they  only  wanted  my  money.  I  told  him 
what  was  true  then — that  only  one  man  had  really 
cared  for  me,  poor  old  Tony  Melville,  when  I  was  seven- 
teen, and  that  even  Tony  hadn't  loved  me  enough  to 
stick  to  me." 
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"Rot!  A  lot  of  men  have  been  in  love  with  you/' 
exclaimed  Lovell.  He  had  found  that  flattery  often 
works  the  oracle  when  everything  else  fails. 

"No,  people  don't  fall  in  love  with  me,"  she  said, 
painfully,  "though  it's  true  that  quite  a  number  of 
men  have  wanted  to  marry  me,  because  I  have  a  lot  of 
money." 

It  was  as  if  the  words  were  being  dragged  out  of  her, 
for  it  cost  her  a  great  deal  to  make  this,  to  her,  humiliat- 
ing confession.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  she  went 
on  in  a  different  tone: 

"There's  one  important  reason.  Bob,  wh}^  I  v/ant 
Mother  to  get  accustomed  to  you.  I  want  her  to  be 
on  our  side  when  we  do  become  properly  engaged. 
It  will  make  a  real  difference  to  you — more  to  you  than 
to  me — I  mean  in  the  future.  Mother  has  heaps  of 
friends.  She's  not  a  bit  like  me — ever  so  many  men 
wanted  to  marry  Mother  when  she  was  a  girl,  though 
she  hadn't  a  bean  then.  And  since  she  became  a 
widow  more  than  one  quite  famous  man  has  wanted  to 
marry  her." 

"I  know  you're  right  in  saying  we  must  wait."  He 
put  his  arm  round  her  shoulder  and  she  felt  a  rush  of 
happiness. 

"I  thought  you'd  understand.     But,  Bob?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  heavily. 

"You  used  to  know  Mark  Tait." 

Lovell  gave  a  slight  start.  Somehow,  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  name,  here  and  now,  seemed  to  him  of  evil 
omen.  He  waited  a  moment  before  he  answer^  1,  re- 
luctantly, "Yes,  I  used  to  know  Tait  quite  well.  But 
it  was  a  long  time  ago,  during  the  war." 

"I  wish  you'd  get  in  touch  with  him  again.     Mother 
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does  think  such  a  lot  of  him,  and  so  do  other  people. 
I  suppose  you  never  had  a  row  with  him,  had  you?" 

'*0f  course  not,"  he  said,  shortly.  And  then,  "Why 
do  you  ask  that,  Kitty?" 

**I  thought  you  avoided  each  other  at  the  Long- 
hamptons'." 

"If  you  want  the  truth" — he  was  breathing  rather 
hard — "I  don't  care  for  Mark  Taitl  He  once  played 
me  a  very  ugly  trick.  Those  goody-goody  sort  of 
people  aren't  always  what  they  appear.  That's  why  I 
don't  feel  I  want  to  mix  up  with  the  fellow  again." 
'  Kitty  felt  vaguely  dismayed.  She  had  always 
thought  Mark  rather  more  of  a  white  man  than  most  of 
the  men  she  knew.  But  evidently  she  had  been  wrong 
• — another  of  her  illusions  gone. 

'  **A11  right,"  she  said,  quickly,  "we*ll  never  mention 
him  again.  He  came  to  lunch  the  other  day.  But  I 
daresay  it  will  be  years  before  Mother  sees  him  again." 

Lovell  roused  himself  with  an  effort.  "I  suppose  we 
ought  to  be  going  back  now,  or  Lady  Fleming  will  be 
shocked  at  your  being  so  late." 

!  *' Mother  won't  know  at  what  time  I  came  in!" 
Kitty  laughed.  "Nanna  always  sits  up  for  me.  I'm 
longing  for  you  to  know  Nanna  really  well.  Bob. 
She's  a  clever  old  thing,  you  knowo*' 

"I'm  afraid  that  she  doesn't  like  me  very  much,"  he 
said,  uncomfortably. 

She  laughed  again — for  the  first  time  merrily  this  eve- 
ning.    "She's  jealous,  that's  what  it  is." 

He  nade  no  answer  to  that;  and  then,  with  a  little 
cry,  she  sHpped  into  his  arms  and  held  up  her  face. 
^'Kiss  me,"  she  whispered,  "and  let's  make  it  up.  Bob." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  had  reached  the  little  gate. 
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"Why,  it*s  locked!"  exclaimed  Lovell,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
may. "Some  fool  must  have  come  round  and  locked 
all  these  outside  gates  while  we*ve  been  in  here.  What 
an  awful  bore!  Well,  there's  nothing  for  it — we  shall 
have  to  go  round  by  the  house/' 

He  seemed  more  disturbed  than  the  occasion  war- 
ranted. 

**It  won't  take  us  very  long,"  said  Kitty,  lightty. 

They  called  out  to  the  taxi  man  to  tell  him  what  had 
happened,  and  to  say  they  would  be  with  him  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  they  walked  quickly  back 
to  the  place  from  which  they  had  come,  and  ran  down 
a  flight  of  grass  steps  cut  in  the  bank.  Lovell  took  her 
arm  and  led  her  so  long  a  way  round  that  it  became 
clear,  even  to  Kitty,  that  her  companion  did  not  wish 
to  be  recognized  by  any  of  the  people  who  were  moving 
about  on  the  wide  lawns. 

And  then,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  they  ran  right  into 
a  tall,  stout  lady  dressed  as  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

''Captain  Lovell!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  shrill  voice  of 
extreme  surprise,  "I  had  no  idea  you  had  received  my 
invitation!     I  never  had  an  answer  from  you." 

**0h,  yes,  indeed,  you  had,  Mrs.  Pearl.  I  wrote  and 
said  how  delighted  I  was  at  the  thought  of  seeing  you 
again,  and " 

She  looked  doubtfully  at  his  shrouded  companion,  for 
Kitty  had  put  on  her  domino.  ''  Is  this  Rosaleen  ?"  she 
asked. 

*'No,  this  is  Miss  Fleming." 

And  then  he  said  what  seemed  to  Kitty  a  very  odd 
thing.  **  Would  3^ou  mind  going  on  for  a  moment, 
Kitty,  while  I  speak  to  Mrs.  Pearl  .^" 

*'0f  course  I  will." 
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The  girl  hurried  on.  She  was  surprised  and  taken 
aback  by  his  request.  Rosaleen!  What  a  curious  name! 
She  felt  a  little  pang,  then  told  herself  resolutely  that, 
after  all,  she  couldn't  expect  Bob  to  have  had  no  love 
affairs  in  his  past  life. 

Suddenly  she  heard  Mrs.  Pearl's  piercing  voice  ex- 
claim: "Tm  so  truly  sorry!  Please  forgive  me  for 
what  I  said  just  now.  I  do  hope  you'll  bring  Miss 
Fleming  to  see  me  some  day,  dear  Captain  Lovell. 
We  have  all  missed  you,  you  know!" 


CHAPTER  IX 

nr^HIS  is  fun.  What  a  jolly  place!"  exclaimed  Kitty. 
-■-  Lovell  made  a  slight  grimace.  He  didn't  con- 
sider the  place  they  were  in — one  of  the  lower  rooms  in 
the  Tate  Gallery — at  all  a  jolly  place.  For  one  thing, 
it  was  haunted  by  the  lovely  ghost  of  Lady  Caroline 
Nutting,  for  it  was  here  that  he  had  met  her  for  the 
first  time  alone. 

Mean  and  suspicious  as  was  the  core  of  his  calculating 
nature,  Lovell,  while  realizing  that  the  girl  considered 
herself  engaged  to  him,  regretted  keenly  that  their 
understanding,  by  her  wish,  must  remain  secret  for  at 
least  six  or  seven  weeks.  He  was  desperately,  intoler- 
ably short  of  money.  Not  only  did  the  life  he  was 
leading,  that  of  an  idle  young  man  about  town,  cost 
three  to  four  times  more  than  the  amount  of  his  slender 
salary  from  Mr.  Smithson;  but  in  the  absolute  necessity 
he  had  found  himself  in  to  create  something  out  of 
nothing,  he  had  gambled  with,  and  lost,  the  balance  of 
the  money  remaining  to  him  of  the  commission  he  had 
received  on  Pansy  Smithson's  marriage. 

He  was  well  aware  that,  once  his  engagement  to  Kitty 
Fleming  was  announced,  the  very  hatters,  bootmakers, 
tailors,  and  other  tradesmen  who  were  now  making  his 
life  wretched  would,  where  he  was  concerned,  have  only 
one  thought — that  of  securing  his  future  custom.  Yet 
he  was  afraid  to  allow  even  a  rumour  of  their  secret  pact 
to  become  current,  for  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  that 
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no  inquiries  concerning  his  past  or  present  should  be 
set  afoot  by  any  of  Lady  Fleming's  friends  till  the  en- 
gagement was  public,  and  till  Kitty,  as  he  put  it  to  him- 
self, had  burnt  her  boats. 

Consciously  he  longed  to  compromise  the  girl,  to 
cause  her  to  do  something  which  would  make  marriage 
with  him  inevitable.  But  by  now  he  knew  her  well 
enough  to  be  aware  that  he  must  give  up  any  such 
thought.  Often  during  these  early  days  of  his  secret 
engagement  he  cursed  his  ill  luck  in  having  to  deal  with 
the  peculiar  modern  type  of  young  womanhood,  who, 
while  apparently  ready  to  take  any  risk,  is  yet  able, 
also,  to  take  such  good  care  of  herself. 

Even  so,  when  Kitty  had  suggested  the  Tate  Gallery 
for  a  final  meeting  before  she  and  her  mother  left  for 
Scotland,  he  had  said,  hesitatingly,  "Can't  we  meet 
somewhere  else  ?  I  suppose  it  would  be  simply  awful  to 
ask  you  to  come  to  my  rooms,  Childie?" 

'^It  would  be  awful,  if  any  one  caught  us — even  with 
Nanna.  The  Tate^s  the  place  for  us — ^l^^ancy  and  Ned 
used  to  meet  there!  I'll  bring  Nanna  along,  so  that 
she  can  act  v/atchdog  while  we  sit  down  and  have  a  good 
talk  in  one  of  the  downstairs  room.s.  We're  not  likely 
to  barge  up  against  any  other  happy  couple  just  now — 
no  one's  back  in  London  yet." 

She  had  laughed  gaily,  but  Lovell  had  not  felt  like 
laughing  at  all.  For  one  thing,  his  nerves  were  all  on 
edge  and  he  knew  himself  to  be  what  he  very  seldom 
was — really  ill,  and  afraid — he  knew  not  of  what. 

No  wonder  that  he  hated  this  queer,  cold  room.  It 
made  him  think  of  a  prison  cell,  with  Nanna  as  warder, 
discreetly  out  of  earshot,  though  only  just  through  the 
door  giving  into  the  other  room. 
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As  for  Kitty,  her  mind  was  full  of  the  long  interviews 
she  had  just  had  with  her  trustees;  and  though  she  held 
her  lover's  hand  clasped  warmly  in  hers,  she  was  not  in  a 
sentimental  mood. 

Suddenly  she  exclaimed,  "I'll  tell  you  all  about  my 
money,  Bob!" 

The  words  cheered  him  up  amazingly,  although,  as  he 
bitterly  reminded  himself,  it  was  not  yet  his  money. 

He  leant  forward.     "Yes,  do,  darling." 

Greedily  he  listened  while  she  went  into  every  kind  of 
detail  concerning  her  large  fortune;  and  he  was  struck, 
not  altogether  pleasantly,  b}^  the  way  she  remembered 
all  the  particulars  as  to  investments,  and  so  on. 

At  last  she  ended  up,  happily,  with  the  words,  "And 
I'm  most  awfully  pleased  to  say  that  there's  a  fringe  of 
about  six  thousand  pounds  extra  to  what  there  would 
have  been  if  I  had  come  of  age  last  3^ear.  One  of  my 
little  parcels  of  shares  has  bounded  up  sky  high!  That 
just  gives  me  a  nice  bit  over  and  above  what  I'm  going 
to  give  Nancy." 

Bob  Lovell  thought  his  ears  had  misled  him.  "What's 
that.^"  he  asked,  quickly. 

"I  oughtn't  to  tell  you,  really — but  I  don't  want  to 
have  any  secrets  from  you.  Bob.  I'm  giving  Nancy 
five  thousand  pounds." 

"How  do  you  mean?     Nancy — who?" 

"Nancy  Fairbairn,  of  course!  I  don't  know  any 
other  Nancy,"  and  she  looked  round  at  him  surprised. 

"Do  you  owe  her  the  money?" 

Lovell  knew  that  Kitty  had  always  been  extravagant, 
and  he  thought  it  just  possible  that  there  might  have 
been  some  queer  money  transaction  between  the  two 
friends.     Nancy  was  two  years  older  than  Kitty. 
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"Owe  it  to  her?  Why,  she  hasn't  a  bean!  Tm  giving 
her  a  present  so  that  she  and  Ned  can  be  married  at 
once.  She's  my  greatest  friend — in  fact,  the  only  girl 
pal  IVe  ever  had." 

"But  you're  not  giving  her  five  thousand  pounds?" 

"Yes,  I  am.  She  doesn't  know  it  yet,  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  do  it  a  long  time  ago.  When  she  and  Ned 
first  became  engaged  she  told  me  that  if  they  had  five 
thousand  pounds  the}^  could  be  married  to-morrow. 
She's  got  an  old  great-aunt  from  whom,  as  Mother 
would  say,  she  has  expectations.  But  the  tiresome  old 
thing  isn't  likely  to  die  for  a  long  time,  for  she's  horri- 
bly healthy.  They  might  have  to  wait  years!  They 
can't  marry  on  what  Ned's  got,  and  Nancy's  selfish 
mother  won't  give  her  anything,  not  even  the  hundred 
a  year  Nancy  must  cost  her  at  home!" 

"Then  will  she  give  you  back  the  money  when  the  old 
woman  does  die?"  asked  Lovell,  slowly. 

He  thought  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  damned  silly 
arrangement.  Fancy  lending,  to  a  woman,  too,  five 
thousand  pounds  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 

"Give  it  me  back?  What  do  you  mean,  Bob? 
Don't  you  understand  that  it's  a  present?" 

"An  out-and-out  present?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course!  It  was  all  settled  this  morning.  I  signed 
my  will,  too,  and  in  it  I  left  Nancy  another  five  thou- 
sand pounds,"  she  said,  defiantly. 

"Well,  I'm  dashed!  But,  look  here,  Kitty,  charity 
begins  at  home,  you  know." 

She  edged  away  from  him  a  little,  surprised  and  rather 
disgusted  at  the  look  of  sullen  annoyance  which  had 
come  over  his  handsome  face. 

"Have  you  consulted  any  one  about  this  gorgeous 
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gift?''  he  went  on.  "Does  your  mother  know  about 
It  r 

"I  shouldn't  dream  of  consulting  any  one  about  what 
sort  of  a  present  I  should  make  to  a  friend." 

"Well,  of  course,  it's  your  own  money." 

"It  is  my  own  money,"  she  said,  with  quick  decision. 
"I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  pleased." 

"Pleased.?  That  you  should  give  away,  let  me 
see, — "  he  waited  a  moment — "it's  about  a  fiftieth 
part  of  your  fortune,"  he  said  at  last. 

"D'you  mean  that  if  you  had  fifty  pounds,  you 
wouldn't  give  a  pound  to  a  friend  .f*" 

"That's  very  different. " 

"I  don't  see  that  it's  different  at  all.  However, 
don't  let's  talk  about  it  any  more." 

He  could  not  but  see  that  she  was  surprised  and 
shocked  at  his  way  of  taking  this  piece  of  news;  yet, 
even  so,  he  blundered  on,  filled  with  wrath  and  dismay 
at  the  thought  of  any  one  getting  such  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  a  free  gift.  He  almost  felt  as  if  that  five 
thousand  pounds  were  being  stolen  from  himself.  If 
Kitty  was  so  anxious  to  part  with  some  of  her  wealth, 
why  didn't  she  think  of  him — of  the  man  whom  she 
loved,  and  who  was  going  to  be  her  husband  ?  Why  give 
anything  to  that  tiresome,  plain  girl,  who,  deep  in  his 
heart,  Lovell  knew  didn't  hke  him,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  saw  through  him,  but  only,  thank  Heaven,  to  a 
very  small  extent. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "it's  none  of  my  business.'* 

As  she  remained  silent,  he  went  on  aggressively, 
"You  can't  wonder  that  I'm  surprised,  Kitty.  Why, 
d'you  know  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I've 
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never  had  so  much  as  five  thousand  pounds — not  if  you 
were  to  put  every  bit  of  money  I've  ever  had,  including 
my  war  gratuity,  one  on  top  of  another." 

"I  know  that  to  a  good  many  people  five  thousand 
pounds  would  seem  a  lot  of  money,"  she  said,  uncom- 
fortably, trying  hard  to  put  herself  in  touch  with  this 
strange  lover  of  hers.  But,  all  the  same,  she  was  hurt, 
as  well  as  bitterly  disappointed,  at  the  way  he  had  taken 
her  news. 

Suddenly  he  realized  the  harm  he  was  doing  himself, 
and  so,  "I  don't  grudge  poor  little  Nancy  her  present," 
he  said,  heartily.  And,  as  Kitty's  face  broke  into  a 
smile,  he  went  on,  "In  fact,  I'm  jolly  glad  for  her  sake 
and  for  Ned  Blunt's  sake  that  youVe  had  this  generous 
thought,  darling.  But,  still — well — when  you  came 
out  with  the  wonderful  news  so  quietly,  I  couldn't  help 
telling  myself "     And  then  he  stopped  short. 

"What  was  it  you  told  yourself?"  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"I  couldn't  help  telling  myself" — and  now  it  was  as 
if  the  words  were  dragged  out  of  him — "what  a  tremen- 
dous difference  to  me  even  five  hundred  pounds  would 
make  during  this  next  three  months.  You  don't  know 
what  it's  like  having  to  depend  on  a  mean  man's 
bounty — I  mean  on  that  old  brute,  Smithson." 

At   once   she   rose — rose   eagerly,   gladly.     "But   of 

course  I'll  give  you  five  hundred  pounds!     It's  quite 

if 
easy 

And  as  he  made  a  gesture  of  almost  violent  negation, 

"Nonsense!"  she  said,  quickly.     "You're  not  going  to 

be  so  silly  as  to  show  pride  about  a  thing  like  this? 

Besides,  no  one  will  ever  know — no  one  will  ever  know 

about  Nancy  unless  she  tells  them.     As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  I  arranged  that  the  five  thousand  pounds  should  be 
paid  into  my  current  account,  and  I'm  giving  her  the 
check  to-day,  for  if  I  were  run  over,  well,  you  know  it 
might  be  a  long  time  before  she'd  get  the  money  I've 
left  her  in  my  will!" 

"Don't  talk  of  being  run  over." 

She  was  touched  by  the  look  of  fear  that  came  over 
his  face. 

"I'll  make  out  the  check  as  soon  as  I  get  home,  and 
post  it  to  you." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  do  that,  Kitty,"  he  said, 
soberly.  "Couldn't  you  and  Mrs.  Meeking  come  round 
to  my  rooms  this  evening?  If  you'll  bring  the  check, 
ril  tell  you  how  I  want  it  made  out.  It  would  make 
me  nervous  if  you  sent  it  through  the  post.  You  see, 
it's  a  tremendous  sum  of  money  to  me,  Childie." 

There  was  a  tone  of  real  sincerity,  of  almost  painful 
relief,  in  his  voice,  and  she  caught  hold  of  his  hand. 
"I'm  so  glad,  glad  that  I've  got  this  money.  Bob." 

There  trembled  on  his  lips  the  words,  "You're  not  as 
glad  as  I  am,  by  God!" 

But  he  choked  them  back.  Even  now,  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  good  fortune.  This  wonderful  wind- 
fall made  him  feel  somehow  that  his  luck  was  really  in. 
He  savoured  to  the  full  what  a  load  this  gift  of  Kitty 
Fleming's  would  take  from  his  mind.  For  one  thing, 
supposing  his  luck  gave  out,  it  would  make  possible 
his  escape  from  a  certain  awful  eventuality,  the  thought 
of  which,  though  he  was  a  brave  man,  was  always 
there;  stealthily  lying  in  wait  to  cj^ttch  him,  and  to  shake 
his  nerve  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  both  when 
he  was  surrounded  by  his  so-called  friends  and  when  he 
was  alone. 
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"I  say,  Kitty,  you're  the  best  little  pal  a  man  ever 
had,*'  he  said,  suddenly. 

The  tears  started  to  the  girl's  eyes.  No  words  of 
love  uttered  by  him  had  ever  given  her  such  a  rush  of 
pleasure. 

They  got  up. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  come  to  your  rooms 
after  dinner,"  she  said,  irresolutely.  "But  Mother 
would  be  in  an  awful  paddy  if  she  heard  of  it.  Luckily 
she's  away." 

"Honestly,  it  isn't  safe  to  send  an  open  check  through 
the  post." 

"And  of  course  I'd  bring  Nanna." 

"Must  you  do  that?"  There  was  a  tone  of  rasped 
impatience  in  his  voice. 

"Of  course  I  must,"  and  the  colour  rushed  into  her 
face. 

They  got  up  from  the  bench  on  which  they  had  been 
sitting,  and  with  a  quick  movement  he  drew  her  away 
from  the  line  of  the  door  and  kissed  her  passionately. 
Had  Kitty  but  known  it,  this  man  to  whom  she  was 
going  to  give  herself  and  all  that  she  stood  for  had  never 
been  so  near  to  really  loving  her  as  at  that  moment. 
But,  strangely  enough,  that  sudden,  almost  convulsive 
embrace  evoked  a  painful  memory — that  of  her  first 
love,  of  Tony  Melville. 

As  they  came  out  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  Kitty  and 
Lovell  side  by  side,  Mrs.  Meeking  just  behind  them,  a 
policeman  walked  quickly  up  to  them,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  string  of  obviously  false  pearls. 

Lovell  clutched  hold  of  his  companion's  slender  arm 
with  so  strong  a  grip  that  it  left  a  mark  that  lasted  for  a 
long  time.     "Kitty,"  he  muttered,  "Kitty " 
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"I've  been  wondering  if  these  'ere  beads  belong  to 
you  by  chance,  miss?  I  found  them  just  after  you'd 
come  into  the  building." 

Kitty  shook  her  head.  Then,  as  the  man  turned 
away,  she  exclaimed,  "What  is  the  matter,  Bob?*' 

Lovell  was  now  leaning  up  against  the  iron  railings  to 
his  right.  "It's  that  old  wound  of  mine,"  he  said, 
confusedly.  "Now  and  again  it  catches  me — ^just  like  a 
knife  going  through  me." 

Kitty's  nurse  looked  at  him  with  concern.  "You 
wouldn't  like  us  to  take  you  to  a  doctor,  sir?" 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "I'm  all  right  now," 
and  he  straightened  himself.  But  he  looked  anything 
but  "all  right,"  and  Kitty  hailed  a  taxi. 

"Put  me  down  in  St.  James's  Square,"  he  said. 
"I'll  go  straight  to  my  rooms,  and  have  a  bit  of  a  rest." 

They  none  of  them  spoke  during  the  few  minutes 
which  elapsed  before  the  taxi  drew  up.  "May  I  tele- 
phone to  you,"  he  asked,  "in  about  an  hour?  Then  we 
can  arrange  about  to-night." 

They  watched  him  walking  slowly  up  the  street  lead- 
ing out  of  the  square.  "He  do  look  bad,"  said  Nanna, 
in  a  concerned  voice.  "I  hope  he's  not  often  taken 
like  that,  dearie?" 

"He's  never  been  taken  like  it  when  he  was  with  me 
before,"  said  Kitty,  uneasily. 

After  a  while,  as  if  she  could  see  into  her  young 
lady's  mind,  Nanna  asked,  "And  what  are  you  doing 
this  evening,  my  lamb?  I  wish  you  could  be  quiet  for 
once.  You'll  have  the  house  to  yourself,  as  her  lady- 
ship's away." 

"I'm  dining  at  the  Berkeley  grill — just  Nancy  and 
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Ned  Blunt,  perhaps  Angel  Barraclough,  too,  as  she's  in 
London  between  two  visits." 

"I  don't  much  care  for  that  young  lady/*  said 
Nanna,  decidedly. 

"I  know  you  don't,  you  narrow-minded  old  thing! 
But  she's  awfully  amusing  when  she  takes  the  trouble 
to  be,  and  I'm  sure  she'll  be  very  funny  to-night! 
Some  people  say  she  writes  for  the  papers,  but  if  that's 
true  she  keeps  it  very  dark." 

"Why  don't  vou  have  your  party  at  home,  Miss 
Kitty?" 

"At  home?  Oh,  that  would  be  dull!  It's  only  just 
round  the  corner,  Nanna."  Somehow  she  felt  she  had 
better  not  say  anything  about  the  expedition  to  Captain 
Lovell's  rooms  yet. 

Kitty  spent  a  quiet,  happy  afternoon.  She  answered 
more  of  her  birthday  letters,  and  Nancy  Fairbairn  came 
to  tea  and  was  told  of  the  wonderful  gift  which  was 
going  to  make  smooth  her  path  and  that  of  her  Ned. 

Kitty  was  surprised  as  well  as  touched  at  her  friend's 
tearful  gratitude.  For  the  first  time  in  her  self- 
absorbed  life  she  realized  what  a  vast,  even  terrible, 
difference  money  makes  in  our  complex  world,  and 
what  an  amazing  amount  of  hypocritical  nonsense  is 
talked  about  it. 

They  rang  up  Ned  Blunt,  and  Nancy  told  him  the 
great  news.  Then,  finally,  they  all  three  met  at  dinner, 
together  with  Angel  Barraclough,  a  clever,  amusing 
girl  who  lived,  no  one  quite  knew  how,  always  on  the 
fat  of  the  land,  though  she  had  only  fifty  pounds  a 
year  she  could  call  her  own.  Nancy  and  Ned  were  far 
too  happy  to  keep  the  fact  of  Kitty  Fleming's  generosity 
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to  themselves,  and  Angel  Barraclough  was  as  thrilled 
and  congratulatory  as  the  most  exacting  of  couples 
could  have  wished  her  to  be. 

After  they  had  finished  their  happy  evening  and  Angel 
had  said  good-bye,  "Let  us  drop  you  in  Hill  Street, 
Kitty,"  exclaimed  Ned.  "We're  going  to  take  a  taxi, 
instead  of  a  bus,  in  honour  of  our  approaching  nuptials!" 

"Nanna  is  calling  for  m.e  here.  I've  promised  to  go 
and  see  a  friend  on  my  way  home  to-night."  And 
Kitty  went  off  to  the  telephone. 

As  Mrs.  Meeking  hurried  along  across  Berkeley 
Square  she  felt  uncomfortable.  For  one  thing,  this 
escapade  of  her  wilful  nursling  filled  her  with  fever- 
ish indignation  against  Captain  Lovell.  She  kept 
telling  herself  that  no  man,  let  alone  a  gentleman 
worthy  of  the  name,  would  allow  the  girl  he  loved 
to  compromise  herself,  even  to  a  very  slight  extent. 
She  was  aware  that  the  girls  of  the  present  day  often 
do,  with  no  thought  of  harm,  that  which  in  the  days 
when  their  own  mothers  were  young  women  v/ould 
have  destroyed  a  saint's  reputation.  But,  even  so,  for 
a  young  lady  to  go  late  at  night  to  a  man's  rooms,  even 
with  a  maid  in  attendance,  was  what  the  old  nurse 
called  to  herself  a  very  "daring"  thing  to  do. 

Mrs.  Meeking  was  a  hard  woman,  but,  even  so,  as 
she  had  listened  to  the  eager  whispered  words  uttered 
over  the  telephone,  the  tears  had  come  into  her  eyes. 
How  that  darling  child  of  hers.  Miss  Kitty,  loved  her! 
How  entirely  she  trusted  her!  There  was  nothing, 
nothing,  nothing — so  at  least  Nanna  felt  sure — ever 
concealed  from  her  by  the  girl. 

At  last  she  passed  through  the  door  of  the  hall  at- 
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tached  to  the  grillroom,  and  then  she  joined  Kitty, 
who,  already  wrapped  in  her  pale-pink  chifton  cloak,  was 
impatiently  waiting  for  her. 

"Come  along — quick!"  she  exclaimed.  "I'm  so 
afraid  someone  may  see  us,  and  that  would  be  such  a 
bore." 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  Nanna  had  so  much  in- 
fluence over  Kitty  Fleming  was  that  she  never  "heckled" 
her.  If  she  had  anything  disagreeable  to  say — and 
sometimes  she  had  a  disagreeable  thing  she  thought  it 
her  duty  to  say — she  waited  till  the  time  for  saying 
it  seemed  propitious.  So  now,  as  she  followed  her 
young  lady  into  Piccadilly,  she  remained  silent. 

It  was  not  yet  eleven  o'clock,  the  theatres  were  still 
full,  and  the  streets  empty. 

"D'you  know  exactly  v^here  Captain  LovelPs  place 
is?"  asked  Nanna  at  last. 

"I  don't  know  exactly  where  it  is,"  Kitty  answered, 
with  a  touch  of  impatience,  "but  I  know  it's  in  a  mews 
near  Jermyn  Street.  We'll  find  it  easily  enough.  He 
said  he'd  be  looking  out  for  us." 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  across  St.  James's  Street, 
now,  to  Nanna's  relief,  about  entirely  deserted,  and 
then  down  narrow  Jermyn  Street  which  is  still  the  heart 
of  London's  clubland. 

Kitty  started  when  Lovell's  tall  figure  suddenly 
came  up,  and  muttering  "This  way,"  showed  them 
a  dark  and  narrow  turning  which  led  into  a  mews. 

Halfway  down  the  mews  Lovell  struck  a  match, 
and  led  Kitty  toward  a  low  building  to  their  right. 

"My  rooms  are  just  up  here,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

Nanna's  heart  sank.  What  a  very  queer  place  for  a 
gentleman  to  live  in! 
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But  to  Kitty  Fleming  there  was  something  deliciously 
romantic  in  this  extraordinary  place;  and  after  she  had 
stumbled  up  a  flight  of  dark  steps,  and  when  their 
guide  had  suddenly  opened  a  door  giving  straight  into 
a  low  square  sitting  room  lit  by  two  gas  jets,  she 
clapped  her  hands. 

**This  is  an  awfully  jolly  place,  Bob.  I  wouldn't  mind 
living  here  myself!" 

The  man  from  whom  Lovell  had  taken  over  his 
present  quarters  as  "a  going  concern"  had  been  a  man 
of  taste.  One  side  of  the  sitting  room  was  lined  by 
dark  bookshelves  filled  with  well-bound  books;  by  the 
fireplace  a  low  divan  was  heaped  up  with  brightly 
coloured  silk  cushions;  and  on  the  whitewashed  walls 
were  hung  some  fine  18th-century  caricatures.  Two 
easy  chairs  completed  the  furniture  of  what  was  a  very 
pleasant,  as  well  as  a  comfortable,  room. 

Lovell  said,  awkwardly,  "I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Meeking 
would  mind  sitting  in  my  bedroom  for  a  little  while?" 

But  Nanna  said,  stiffly,  "If  you  don't  mind,  sir, 
ril  wait  outside  on  the  staircase.  Miss  Kitty  has 
promised  me  that  she  won't  be  long  for  it's  getting  late, 
sir."  ,   ■ 

Nanna  was  telling  herself  how  frightful  it  would  be  if 
one  of  Captain  Lovell's  men  friends  were  to  leap  up 
that  queer  dirty  old  staircase  and  walk  straight  in  on 
him  and  on  Kitty!  At  any  rate,  she  could  prevent  that 
horrid  happening  coming  to  pass. 

And  then  something  occurred  which  annoyed  Kitty. 
After  the  tall  old  woman  had  stepped  out  through  the 
door,  she  called  out  imperiously,  "Miss  Kitty!  Come 
here  for  a  minute — I  want  you." 

The  girl  unwillingly  obeyed.     "Yes,"  she  said,  im- 
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patiently,  "what  is  it,  Nanna?  I  won*t  be  a  minute. 
I  have  something  very  important  to  say  to  Captain 
Lovell/' 

Nanna  whispered,  *^I  only  want  to  tell  you,  dearie, 
that  everything  happening  in  that  room  can  be  seen 
by  the  folk  living  opposite." 

'Tm  not  likely  to  do  anything  that  Fd  mind  anybody 
seemgi 

Kitty  spoke  w4th  a  touch  of  haughtiness  which 
brought  relief  to  her  old  nurse's  mind. 

As  the  girl  went  back  into  the  quaint  sitting  room, 
**IVe  got  the  check  in  my  bag,''  she  said,  a  little  breath- 
lessly. *'So  let  me  make  it  out  now,  at  once,  Bob. 
Then  I  really  do  think  I'd  better  leave  at  once." 

She  turned  round  as  she  spoke,  and  saw,  with  a  slight 
feeling  of  discomfiture,  that  during  the  few  moments 
she  had  been  outside  on  the  stairs,  Lovell  had  drawn 
the  thick  curtains  right  across  his  one  window.  Surely 
he  should  have  done  that  before  her  visit — or  after  it? 

Fie  came  toward  her  eagerly.  ** Darling!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "how  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  your  goodness 
to  me.f^ 

But  she  eluded  his  embrace.  There  was  something 
in  his  expression  which  made  her  feel  as  if  he  thought 
his  caresses  would  be  payment  for  the  gift  she  was 
about  to  make  him. 

She  hurried  to  the  untidy  writing  table,  and,  as  she 
bent  over  it,  she  couldn't  help  seeing  that  most  of  the 
papers  that  lay  about  on  it  were  bills.  But  Kitty 
Fleming  had  a  theory  that  all  nice  men  are  extravagant, 
so  the  sight  of  those  bills  did  not  shock  her  as  it  might 
have  done  another  type  of  young  woman. 

She  drew  a  check  out  of  the  vanity  bag  which  held 
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her  powder  pufF  and  handkerchief,  and,  after  having 
filled  it  up  to  "Self,"  she  was  just  about  to  cross  it  when 
he  stopped  her  with  a  violent  jerk  of  the  arm.  "Don't 
do  that!'^  he  said,  sharply.  *'Just  endorse  it — that 
will  do." 

She  stopped,  penitent.  "Fm  so  sorry,  Bob.  How 
stupid  of  me.     I  quite  forgot." 

He  put  the  check  in  his  pocket,  and  then  he  looked  at 
her  fixedly. 

"If  you'd  only  do  what  I  asked  you  to  do  yester- 
day— if  only  you'd  marry  me  at  once,  before  going  to 
Scotland,  we  could  tear  up  this  check." 

She  made  no  answer  to  that,  for  she  didn't  want  to 
quarrel  with  him  to-night.  And  again  she  was  struck 
by  his  look  of  unease  and  of  strain. 

"I  must  be  going,"  she  said,  quietly.  "I  don't  like 
keeping  Nanna  standing  on  the  stairs." 

"When  shall  I  see  you  again?" 

"The  tenth  of  October,  I  hope." 

"You'll  write  to  me?" 

"Of  course  I  will — as  often  as  you  write  to  me!" 

She  held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed.  And  he  did  kiss 
her.  But  somehow  she  had  the  queer  sensation  that 
his  mind  v/as  far  away,  and  that  he  was  not  really 
thinking  of  her  at  all.  It  was  a  disconcerting  feeling, 
and  suddenly  she  asked,  "You  do  care  for  me.  Bob?" 

And  then  it  was  as  if  he  roused  himself  out  of  a 
dream. 

"Care  for  you?"  He  caught  her  roughly  to  him, 
and  soon  she  was  saying  breathlessly,  "Don't,  Bob! 
You  frighten  me!     Let  me  go." 

The  next  morning  Kitty  received  a  long  and  passion- 
ately worded  love  letter  from  Lovell,  once  more  im- 
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ploring  her  to  marry  him  secretly  before  leaving  for 
Scotland.  But,  while  taking  great  trouble  over  the 
wording  of  her  reply,  she  wrote  back  at  once  firmly 
telling  him  that  for  his  sake,  even  more  than  for  hers,  she 
could  not  and  would  not  change  her  mind. 


CHAPTER  X 

MARK  TAIT  swung  himself  slowly  down  from 
the  top  of  an  omnibus  at  Piccadilly  Circus. 
It  was  the  ninth  of  October,  and  something  like  a 
month  had  gone  by  since  he  had  been  in  the  apparently 
always  gay  and  always  prosperous  quarter  of  London  in 
which  he  had  spent  part  of  each  year  before  the  war — 
in  those  now  far-away  days  when  he  had  had  pleasant 
rooms  in  Jermyn  Street. 

To-day  he  was  going  to  his  club,  there  to  lunch  an 
old  friend  who  happened  to  be  down  on  his  luck.  As 
it  was  only  half-past  twelve,  he  was  in  no  hurry;  and 
so  he  stopped,  for  a  moment,  to  look  at  the  placards 
of  the  evening  papers  which  had  just  come  on  sale. 

And  then  a  look  of  contempt  and  annoyance  came 
over  his  thin,  intelligent  face.  Instead  of  an  important 
political  item  of  news  which  he  knew  was  on  the  point 
of  becoming  pubHc,  the  first  placard  he  glanced  at  bore 
in  enormous  letters  the  words: 

THRILLING  MURDER  MYSTERY 
AWFUL  DISCOVERY  IN  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD 

As  for  the  placard  of  the  evening  paper  which  he 
himself  took  in,  and  which  boasted  the  proud  legend, 
"A  paper  written  by  gentlemen,  for  gentlemen,"  there 
was  printed  on  it  only  five  huge  words : 

THE  LADY  IN  THE  CELLAR 
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Tait  did  not  buy  a  paper;  instead  he  turned  av^ay,  dis- 
appointed and  irritated. 

This  craze  for  sensation,  this  amazing  love  of  reading 
horrible  details  concerning  gruesome  crimes,  seemed  to 
him  th3  only  living  link  between  the  East  End  and  the 
West  End  of  London — to  say  nothing  of  poverty  and 
wealth,  culture  and  ignorance.  But  while  he  felt  that 
there  was  some  excuse  for  those  who,  leading  hard,  drab, 
dull  lives,  longed  for  sensation — their  nearest  available 
sensation  being  that  connected  with  crime,  and  especially 
violent  crime — he  told  himself  that  there  was  surely 
no  reason  why  the  fortunate  of  this  world  should 
allow  their  minds  to  dwell  complacently  on  deeds  of 
horror. 

He  limped  swiftly  along  and,  as  if  to  take  the  taste 
out  of  his  mouth  of  the  contents  of  the  newspaper  pla- 
cards he  had  just  seen,  he  lingered  awhile  in  front  of  a 
famous  old  bookshop  and  gazed  with  pleasure  at  a 
perfect  first  edition  of  "Lamb's  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare.*' Had  he  been  a  selfish,  idle  man,  the  collecting 
of  such  books  would  have  been  Mark  Tait's  hobby. 

At  last  he  turned  down  a  street  which  led  through 
into  stately  St.  James's  Square.  Here  again  was  a 
delightful  old  haunt  of  his — the  London  Library! 
He  looked  longingly  at  the  portals  through  which  in 
old  days  he  had  so  often  swung  when  he  was  still  young 
and  still  swift-footed;  and  then  he  hastened  on,  down 
King  Street,  St.  James's,  to  his  club. 

"There's  a  telephone  message  for  you,  sir." 

And  then  he  found  that  the  friend  who  had  seemed  so 
earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  who  had  patheti- 
cally described  himself  as  being  "on  his  uppers,"  had 
chucked  him  with  scarce  a  word  of  excuse. 
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Tait  was  not  a  good-tempered  man,  and  a  wave  of 
angry  annoyance  surged  up  in  his  heart. 

Well!  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  eat  a  solitary 
meal,  and  then  consider  how  he  could  best  employ  an 
afternoon  in  this  part  of  London. 

As  he  was  telling  himself  this,  he  was  buttonholed  by 
an  old  man  who  had  been  his  parents'  best  man  a  mat- 
ter of  forty  years  ago. 

"Hullo,  young  Tait!"  (Poor  Mark,  it  gave  him 
pleasure  to  be  called  "young  Tait"!)  "You're  quite  a 
stranger.     D'you  remember  Ton}^  Melville?" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  and  he  suddenly  recalled  Tony 
Melville's  part  in  little  Kitty  Fleming's  war-time 
romance. 

"He's  just  back  in  England.  A  great  man  now! 
Prancing  Pro-Consul — What?  He's  lunching  with  me 
to-day,  but  not  for  another  half-hour.  Let's  turn  in 
here  for  a  bit!" 

Tait  followed  this  old  acquaintance  of  all  his  life  into 
the  library  of  the  club,  where  three  or  four  idlers  were 
gathered  together  round  a  wood  fire. 

As  lie  and  the  older  man  came  into  the  room  they 
heard  someone  exclaim,  in  a  hearty,  well-pleased  voice, 
"It  looks  like  the  best  murder  mystery  we've  had  for 
years!  I  had  the  luck  yesterday  to  come  across  Roy 
Fullerton.  You  know  he's  got  a  big  job  in  Scotland 
Yard?  He  told  me  all  about  the  Lady  in  the  Cellar, 
but  I  didn't  realize  it  was  all  coming  out  in  the  press 
to-day." 

"There's  precious  Httle  in  this  paper,"  observed  a 
man,  holding  up  an  evening  paper. 

"They  didn't  want  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the 
body  to  become  public  while  they  were  making  certain 
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inquiries.  However,  they're  evidently  up  against  an 
absolute  blank  wall.  So  now  they're  relying  on  the 
public  taking  a  hand." 

"According  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,'^  chimed  in  some- 
one else,  "the  body  found  is  that  of  a  young  woman  of 
a  superior  class,  though  I  don't  quite  see  how  they  can 
say  that  if,  as  you  imply,  Blundell,  they  have  abso- 
lutely no  clue  as  to  who  the  poor  soul  was." 

"How  long  had  the  body  been  there — I  mean,  in  the 
cellar.^"  asked  a  man  who  had  not  yet  spoken. 

"It's  awfully  difficult  to  say  that!" 

"Oh,  but  they  think  they  know  the  exact  day  when 
the  murder  took  place,"  said  someone,  "for  they've 
got  hold  of  the  house  agent  who  gave  the  supposed 
murderer  the  keys  of  the  house." 

And  then  a  tall,  good-looking  man  came  into  the 
room.  He  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  laughing  wel- 
come. "Hullo,  Mallan — you're  just  the  man  we 
want!" 

The  man  so  addressed  had  a  shrewd,  intelligent  face 
and  curiously  keen  gray  eyes.  Though  he  was  an 
artist  by  profession,  he  had  written  two  remarkable 
books  on  crime.  Even  Mark  Tait  looked  across  at  him 
with  interest. 

"Now,  then,  Mallan,  tell  us  what  you  think  about  the 
Lady  in  the  Cellar!  Have  you  heara  any  inside 
news  I 

He  answered  at  once:  "There  isn't  any  inside  news! 
But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing:  The  public  are  thirsting 
for  a  real  murder  mystery,  and  this  poor  Lady  in  the 
Cellar  is  going  to  provide  it." 

"Come!  You  must  know  something!  Tell  us  what 
you've  heard,  Mallan." 
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For  the  first  time  the  old  gentleman  with  whom  Tait 
had  come  into  the  room  spoke,  too:  "Yes,  do  tell  us, 
Mallan." 

"Well!  ril  tell  you  everything  I  have  heard,  but 
you'll  think  it  precious  little.  I  haven't  seen  the 
evening  papers  yet,  but  I  don't  suppose  they've  any- 
thing new  to  say.  The  police  are  making  the  matter 
public  to-day  in  the  hope  of  someone  coming  forward 
who  knew  the  murdered  woman.  The  poor  soul — 
she  must  have  been  a  very  pretty  young  woman — was 
obviously  of  a  superior  class." 

"A  pretty  young  woman?"  One  of  the  men  present 
gave  a  chuckle.     "Have  you  seen  her,  Mallan?" 

Mallan  waited  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  he  said,  very 
gravely,  "Yes,  I  have  seen  her.  And  it  wasn't  a  pleasant 
sight.     In  fact,  I'm  sorry  now  that  I  did  see  her." 

There  fell  a  silence  on  the  dark,  yet  cheerful,  room. 
Somehow  Mallan's  last  words,  uttered  as  they  had  been 
in  a  low,  reluctant  tone,  seemed  to  make  the  pitiful 
tragedy  more  real. 

"What  is  it  all  about .^"  asked  Tait,  half  reluctantly. 
*l've  only  seen  the  placards,  Mallan." 

"What  happened  is,  in  a  way,  quite  simple." 

Mallan  went  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 
Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  went  on:  "A  young 
couple,  both  better-looking  than  most,  by  what  the  man 
says,  called  on  a  house  agent  called  Fulton  in  Forest 
Road,  St.  John's  Wood.  He  explained  that  he  had 
very  few  unfurnished  houses  to  let  on  his  books,  but 
they  picked  out,  at  once,  19  Rosary  Road,  the  most  at- 
tractive item  on  his  list.  It  is  a  small  house  standing  in 
a  big  garden,  but  few  people  ever  went  to  look  at  the 
place  for  the  good  reason  that  the  owner,  who  lives 
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abroad,  was  asking  the  most  preposterous  premium — 
two  thousand  pounds  for  a  five-year  lease.  This  house 
agent,  Fulton,  whom  I  have  seen,  by  the  way,  and  who, 
in  a  sense,  holds  the  key  to  the  mystery — for  he  declares 
he  could  swear  to  the  man — has  a  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  stranger  gave  the  name  of  Brown  and  an  address  in 
Kensington.  He  remembers  that  the  chap  was  very 
well  dressed  and  looked  far  more  prosperous  than  did 
the  girl  who  was  with  him.  Yet  Fulton  says  that  he 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  they  were  husband 
and  wife,  and  that  though,  of  course,  queerish  people 
are  always  coming  after  houses — I  mean  couples  who 
are  certainly  not  married!" 

"I  suppose  more  of  that  sort  of  folk  go  to  that  part  of 
London  than  anywhere  else?"  interrupted  someone. 

"You're  quite  behind  the  times,  old  boy!  The  Wood 
of  the  Evangelist  has  become  most  respectable,  even 
fashionable!" 

"Go  on  with  the  story,  Mallan." 

"It  was  nearly  closing  time,  and  Fulton  sa3^s  that 
he  can  remember  vaguely  feeling  that  the  good-looking 
young  pair  were  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  pay  a  big 
premium.  All  the  same,  he  of  course  gave  the  man  the 
keys  of  the  house,  and  it  was  arranged  that,  if  his  office 
was  closed  when  they  came  back,  they  were  to  give  in 
the  keys  at  Fulton's  house,  which  is  only  two  or  three 
doors  off  from  his  place  of  business.  He  also  remembers 
telling  them  that  if  they  could  manage  to  come  back 
fairly  soon,  he  would  be  at  home,  but  that  after  about 
half  an  hour  he  would  be  gone  out.  He  gave  them  the 
particulars  of  three  other  houses,  but  they  were  all 
still  in  the  occupation  of  the  people  who  wanted  to  dis- 
pose of  them.     So  the  only  keys  he  gave  them  were  the 
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keys  of  19  Rosary  Road.  Rosary  Road  is  only  about 
five  or  seven  minutes  off  Forest  Road,  so,  if  they  had 
gone  there  first,  and  if  they  meant  seriously  to  consider 
the  place,  they  could  have  been  back,  say,  easily  within 
half  an  hour/' 

"How  extraordinary  it  is  that  Fulton  can  remember 
all  that!"  observed  someone. 

"Yes,  it  is.  But  he  has  his  books  to  guide  him.  I 
hardly  need  tell  you  that  the  couple  didn't  turn  up. 
So  Fulton  went  off  motoring  with  his  wife,  and  had  al- 
ready been  gone,  according  to  their  maid,  quite  a  long 
time  when  a  man  rang  the  bell,  handed  the  maid  the 
keys,  and  said  that  though  he  had  liked  the  house  very 
much  it  was  far  too  expensive  for  him.  He  added  that 
his  wife  was  very  tired  and  that  he  had  left  her  in  the 
waiting  room  at  Marlborough  Road  underground  station. 
Now,  to  the  police  the  girl  protested  she  could  remember 
nothing  about  the  man;  but  /  got  out  of  her  that  he  was 
remarkably  good-looking,  and  also  that  he  had  given 
her  two  shillings  for  her  trouble  in  coming  to  the  door. 
She  evidently  was  quite  taken  with  him,  and  she  is 
convinced  that  he  was  no  murderer." 

"Funny  how  far  two  shillings  will  go,"  said  one  of  the 
listeners,  drily. 

"Fulton  did  take  the  trouble  the  next  day  to  find  out 
that  this  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  not  visited  the  other 
houses  of  which  they  had  taken  away  particulars. 
He  did  this  because  he  says  that  sometimes  it's  worth 
writing  a  letter  to  people  to  know  why  they've  turned 
a  place  down.  But  when  he  found  that  they  had  only 
gone  to  19  Rosary  Road,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  they 
were  no  good." 

"Is  it  true,  Mallan,  that  but  for  a  mere  chance  the 
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discovery  of  the  poor  woman's  body  might  not  have 
been  made  for  months?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Mallan,  emphatically,  **that  is  absolutely 
true.  The  owner,  who  seems  to  be  an  eccentric  sort  of 
man,  and  who  rarety  comes  to  England,  lost  his  mother 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  so  was  compelled  to  come  home. 
He  suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  his  house  in 
Rosary  Road  at  any  cost.  Fulton  advised  him  to  ask 
five  hundred  pounds  premium,  for  it's  a  choice  little 
place — rather  like  a  country  cottage  and  lying  back  in  a 
large  garden.  And  the  very  first  set  of  people  who  went 
to  look  over  it  made  the  horrible  discovery  that  a  wo- 
man had  been  shot  dead  in  a  small  cellar  lying  just  ofF 
the  kitchen.  Fulton  at  once  identified  the  body  as 
that  of  the  mysterious  Mrs.  Brown;  and  now  he  says  he 
Would  have  paid  a  hundred  pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket 
to  have  been  spared  the  appalling  amount  of  worry 
to  which  he's  been  put  and  which  he  foresees  in  the 
future!  The  whole  thing  hangs  on  him,  for,  of  course, 
the  mom^ent  they  get  hold  of  *  Brown,'  Fulton  will  be 
the  chief  witness,  both  at  the  inquest  and  at  the  trial." 

"He  seems  to  me  to  have  rem.embered  altogether  too 
much  for  his  own  comfort,"  said  someone. 

"Yes,  and,  as  I  suppose  always  happens,  Fulton 
remembers  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on!  He  told 
me,  for  instance,  what  I  fancy  he  has  not  yet  told  the 
police,  that  when  the  man  gave  his  name  as  BrowTi,  and 
a  Kensington  address,  the  young  woman  was  looking 
at  some  photographs  of  houses  over  by  the  door  and 
probably  did  not  hear  what  was  said.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  first  thing  the 
police  discovered  was  that  he  had  given  a  false  name 
and  address." 
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"From  the  description  published  in  the  paper  there 
was  not  even  a  laundry  mark  on  the  poor  girl's  under- 
clothes." 

"Even  so,  the  police  hope  that,  if  nothing  better 
turns  up,  she  will  be  identified  by  her  clothes.  There 
seems  very  little  doubt  that  she  must  have  bought  a 
completely  new  rig-out  just  before  her  death.  Her 
underclothing  was  very  much  better  as  to  quality, 
cost,  and  so  on,  than  were  her  other  things.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  man,  having  planned  the  murder, 
must  have  taken  her  out  and  bought  her  some  pretty 
new  undies,  knowing  there  would  be  no  fear  of  any 
identifying  mark  on  them.  She  was  also  wearing  quite 
an  expensive  pair  of  new  silk  stockings  and  brand-new 
shoes.  They're  trying  to  find  out  where  she  bought 
those  shoes.  Unluckily,  they  belong  to  what  I  suppose 
I  must  call  a  very  well-known  brand  of  shoe — one  which 
has  innumerable  London  agents.  She  has  a  tiny  foot 
and  must  have  been  beautifully  made." 

"How  did  he  kill  her.?"  asked  Tait. 

The  others  looked  at  him  surprised,  and  someone  said, 
"Haven't  you  read  anything  about  it,  Tait.?  It's  quite 
clear  how  he  killed  her.  He  shot  her  in  the  head, 
from  about  three  feet  off  or  less,  with  a  small  auto- 
matic." 

"The  cellar  isn't  a  proper  cellar,  by  the  way,"  broke 
in  Mallan.  "It  has  what  they  call  a  half-light,  pro- 
tected by  a  grating.  He  must  have  motioned  to  her  to 
walk  in  front  of  him,  which  was,  of  course,  quite  a 
natural  thing  to  do — and  then,  the  moment  she  stepped 
within  the  door  and  was,  say,  halfway  across  the  cellar, 
which  is  really  a  small  whitewashed  room,  he  raised  his 
pistol  and  fired.    The  pool  soul  must  have  fallen  like 
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a  stone,  and  it's  fairly  certain  that  he  didn't  touch 
her  or  move  her  in  any  way.  After  locking  the  door 
of  the  cellar,  he  must  have  shut  up  the  house,  and, 
after  waiting  about  in  the  garden  for  a  considerable 
time — that  is,  till  he  calculated  that  Fulton  would  have 
already  got  safe  away — gone  back  and  given  the  keys  to 
Fulton's  young  servant.  Though  it's  six  weeks  ago, 
Fulton  declares  that  he  would  know  the  man  at  once. 

"Then  so  far  they've  no  clue  at  all.?"  said  Mark 
Tait. 

"No  clue  as  yet.  But  the  police  are  confident  that 
within  the  next  few^  days  someone  will  come  forward 
and  recognize  the  unfortunate  young  woman  as  a  per- 
son who  disappeared  on  the  last  day  of  August  from 
wherever  she  and  the  man  were  living  at  the  time." 

In  spite  of  himself  Mark  Tait  had  felt  interested  in 
the  pitiful  and  horrible  story.  But,  even  so,  he  was  a 
little  ashamed  of  that  interest,  and  more  than  ever  he 
wondered  why  the  various  men  whom  he  had  seen 
hanging  on  Mallan's  words  should  take  so  keen  and 
morbid  a  concern  in  a  tragedy  that  could  in  no  way 
affect  them. 


CHAPTER  XI 

HILE  Mark  Tait  was  eating  his  solitary  and 
frugal  luncheon  at  Alfred's  Club,  Kitty  Fleming 
and  three  of  her  special  girl  friends  were  enjoying  a 
luxurious  feast  at  one  of  the  pleasant  corner  tables  of 
the  Ritz.  It  was  Kitty's  treat,  a  party  made  up  in  a 
hurry  over  the  telephone.  One  of  her  guests,  a  lovely 
little  creature  called  Dolly  Pulford,  who  was  only  seven- 
teen, was  determined  not  only  to  go  on  the  stage,  but 
to  get  there  by  a  short  cut.  Then  there  was  Nancy, 
looking,  in  her  quiet  way,  oh!  so  happy,  for  the  date  of 
her  wedding  was  now  fixed.  Kitty's  third  guest,  and 
the  one  who  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  suggested  the 
party,  was  the  brilliant  chatterbox,  Angel  Barraclough. 
They  were  an  attractive-looking  quartette,  and  many 
admiring,  indulgent  eyes  were  turned  toward  them. 
Three  of  them  were  laughing  and  talking  maybe  more 
loudly  than  old-fashioned  people  would  have  thought 
quite  seemly  in  a  public  place,  but  they  were  all  intoxi- 
cated with  the  joy  of  coming  back  to  London — dear, 
delightful  London,  so  gay  and  so  smart  at  the  begin- 
ning of  what  some  call  "the  little  season." 

Dolly  Pulford,  v/hose  lovely  face  was  not  only  paintea, 
but  as  an  unkind  girl  at  another  table  described  it, 
varnished  as  well,  had  begun  the  meal  with  two  cock- 
tails. This  had  what  she  called  "gingered  her  up"  and 
made  her  feel  fresh  again,  after  a  long  day  and  night 
of  cheery  happenings.     Angel  had  also  had  a  cocktail, 
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but  a  very  mild  one,  for  she  was  mindful  both  of  her 
brain  and  of  her  complexion.  As  for  Kitty  and  Nancy, 
they  drank  only  water.  All  four  were  in  high  spirits  and 
in  a  cheerful  mood. 

*'What  fun  this  is!"  exclaimed  Angel.  "I  wish  more 
people  gave  hen  lunches  in  restaurants — it's  far  better 
fun  than  a  private  house!" 

"Yes,  but  it's  far  more  expensive,"  observed  Dolly, 
pensively.  Though  so  much  the  youngest,  she  looked 
in  some  way  much  the  most  sophisticated  of  the  four. 
Suddenly  she  exclaimed,  "Kitty!  doesn't  it  feel  uor.der- 
ful  to  be  rich .?  I  suppose  you've  thousands  and  thou- 
sands a  year  now?" 

Kitty  reddened.  "Well,  I  suppose  I  should  have — if 
it  wasn't  for  that  beastly  incom^e  tax,"  she  answered. 
''That  takes  away  a  jolly  lot  of  my  poor  oof.  I've 
already  found  that  out.  In  fact,"  she  laughed  gaily, 
"I'm  already  quite  hard  up!" 

"That's  because  you're  so  awfully  generous,"  ob- 
served Angel,  while  Nancy  squeezed  Kitty's  hand  under 
the  table.  "Well,  these  happy  tim.es  won't  last — you'll 
be  getting  married  soon — you  won't  be  able  to  escape 
long,  with  all  that  money!" 

There  was  a  pause.     Kitty  remained  silent. 

"Kitty!"  exclaimed  little  Dolly,  staring  hard  at  her 
hostess  while  the  colour  deepened  under  her  rouge, 
"honest  injun!  Are  you  really  thinking  of  getting 
married  r 

Kitty  shook  her  head.  "Of  course  not,"  she  cried, 
gaily,  "  I'm  having  far  too  good  a  time  1  Still,  one  never 
can  tell." 

"Keep  him  at  bay  till  after  Christmas,"  cried  Angel, 
significantly.     "London  is  so  jolly  just  now!" 
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Kitty  was  quieter  than  usual.  Though  her  body 
was  here,  in  this  gay  throng  at  the  Ritz,  her  heart  was 
elsewhere,  and  she  was  projecting  herself  to  this  time 
to-morrow  when,  for  the  first  time,  Bob  Lovell  was  to 
lunch  in  Hill  Street  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  Lady 
Fleming,  his  future  mother-in-law.  How  funny  that 
sounded,  even  when  uttered  voicelessly,  deep  in  her 
innermost  mind. 

Try  as  she  might,  Kitty  did  not  feel  comfortable  at 
the  thought  of  that  first  meeting.  She  could  not  help 
seeing  this  man,  whom  she  thought  she  loved,  and  yet 
of  whom  she  was  still  just  a  little  bit  critical,  though  she 
tried  hard  not  to  be,  as  he  would  look  to  her  mother's 
eyes.  He  was,  if  outwardly  the  same,  yet  inwardly  so 
utterly  unlike,  the  sort  of  young  men  whom  Lady  Flem- 
ing was  accustomed  to  see  and  entertain. 

For  one  thing,  Lovell  was  so  extraordinarily  full  of 
vitality.  He  simply  could  not  help  "boosting"  himself, 
and  that  in  whatever  company  he  happened  to  be. 
That  was  the  real  reason  why  other  men  didn't  alto- 
gether like  him.  Kitty  wondered  if  she  could  dare  to  give 
him  a  hint  to  try  and  be  very  quiet  to-morrow,  during 
that  fateful  luncheon  a  trois.  She  reminded  herself, 
for  perhaps  the  hundredth  time,  that  first  impressions 
are  terribly  important.  She  realized,  to-day,  that  it 
would  make  her  very  unhappy  if  her  mother  really  dis- 
liked or — or  even  only  half-liked  Lovell. 

She  came  back  with  a  start  to  the  festive  scene  of 
which  she  now  formed  a  part.  The  three  other  girls  were 
talking  of  the  new  murder  mystery,  that  of  the  Lady 
in  the  Cellar,  as  all  the  papers  called  it.  Quiet,  de- 
mure Nancy  was  quite  excited  about  it,  as  her  Ned's  job 
was  in  Scotland  Yard. 
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"He  told  me  all  about  it  last  night,  while  we  were 
sitting  out  at  the  dance  at  Mumford  House!  I  had  no 
idea — I  don't  think  he  had- — that  the  whole  story  would 
be  in  the  papers  to-day."  She  waited  a  moment,  and 
then  added  something  which  she  regretted  the  instant 
the  words  had  left  her  lips. 

"He's  calling  for  me  here,  at  a  quarter  to  three, 
and  he's  actually  going  to  take  me  to  the  house  in  St. 
John's  Wood  where  the  poor  Lady  in  the  Cellar  was 
found.  He  telephoned  this  morning  and  asked  if  I'd 
like  to  see  the  place — he's  got  to  go  there,  anyhow." 

"Oh,  Nancy,  do  ask  him  to  take  us,  too!"  cried 
Dolly  Pulford,  her  bright  eyes  gleaming  with  delight 
at  the  thought  of  so  entertaining  an  expedition.  "Let's 
all  go  there  together.     What  fun  it  will  be!" 

Foolish  Nancy — she  was  very  sorry,  now,  that  she 
had  revealed  how  she  was  going  to  spend  her  afternoon. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus." 

"Oh,  but  I've  got  my  car!"  cried  Kitty. 

"This  is  a  bit  of  luck,"  exclaimed  Angel  Barraclough, 
and  she  clapped  her  hands.  She  loved  being  in  touch 
with  whatever  might  be  the  sensation  of  the  moment; 
also  she  knew  she  would  be  able  to  turn  the  coming  ex- 
pedition to  practical  account. 

Nancy  gave  in  with  a  good  grace,  though  she  knew 
Ned  would  be  very  cross  with  her.  He  had  said  that 
he  felt  so  haunted  by  the  poor  murdered  woman  that 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  and  Nancy  had  arranged  to 
meet  at  Mumford  House,  he  w^ould  have  chucked  the 
opening  dance  of  the  autumn  season!  To  make  a  raree- 
show  of  the  tragic  affair  would  be  utterly  repugnant  to 
him. 
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"I  nearly  chucked  you  for  a  manager,  Kitty.  How 
glad  I  am,  now,  that  I  didn't!"  cried  Httle  Dolly.  "You 
are  lucky  to  have  a  big  car  of  your  ov/n,  and  not  a  stupid 
little  runabout  that's  always  going  wrong/* 

Kitty  smiled,  well  pleased.  She  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  possession  of  her  money,  and  spending  it 
rather  recklessly.  "Go  out  and  see  if  Ned's  waiting 
for  you  already,"  she  said  to  Nancy.  "If  he  is  there, 
we  might  have  him  in,  and  he  can  have  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  cigarette  before  we  go  off." 

Nancy  made  her  way  quickly  between  the  crowded 
tables  and  so  out  into  the  broad  corridor.  Yes,  there 
was  Ned,  waiting  for  her,  and  looking  graver  than  his 
wont.  But  when  he  saw  her,  his  face  lit  up  and  he  took 
her  hand  in  a  strong  grip. 

^  "How  splendid!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  have  got 
away  early" — then,  under  his  breath,  he  murmured — • 
"sweetheart." 

Looking  into  her  face  he  suddenly  saw  the  cloud  there. 
"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "Can't  you  come, 
after  all.?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can  come,  Ned;  but  I  stupidly  told  the 
others  what  we  were  going  to  do,  and  they're  simply 
determined  to  come,  too.     I  was  a  fool,  darling." 

"Well,  yes,  you  were." 

Poor  Nancy!  She  told  herself  that  he  said  that  be- 
cause they  were  such  friends,  as  well  as  lovers.  In 
fact,  it  was  as  if  they  were  married  already. 

"I  simply  cant  take  them,"  he  said,  crossly.  "It's 
a  very  different  thing  just  taking  you  there — though 
I've  no  business  to  do  that — to  taking  a  whole  party. 
Why,  it  would  be  right  down  indecent!" 
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"Well,  do  come  In  and  explain  all  that.  Kitty  thinks 
you  may  like  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigarette." 

"If  I  do  that,  she'll  make  me  take  her,"  he  muttered, 
and  Nancy  wondered,  secretly,  at  man's  lack  of  moral 
courage;  but  all  she  said  was: 

"It  was  too  bad  of  Kitty  to  invite  that  horrid  little 
Dolly  Pulford  to-day;  she  really  looks  too  awful! 
But  I  ought  not  to  say  a  word  against  Kitty,  bless  her. 
She  didn't  want  to  go — it  w^as  the  other  two  that  egged 
her  on." 

Again  Ned  squeezed  her  hand.  "Poor  Kitty's  not 
in  love,"  he  said.  ^^  She  doesn't  know  how  nice  it  is  to 
be  alone  with  the  loved  one,  even  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus." 

Nancy  looked  at  him  rather  hard.  "I've  sometimes 
thought  lately  that  Kitty  was  in  love,"  she  observed. 

"Have  you?"  he  said,  carelessly.     "Who  with?" 

Nancy  hesitated.     "Can't  you  guess?" 

"You  don't  mean  with  that  bounder,  Bob  Lovell?" 

The  girl  felt  a  little  ashamed  at  giving  her  friend 
away,  even  to  Ned.  But  then  Kitty  hadn't  really  told 
her  anything — intimate  though  they  were. 

"He  always  jars  on  me,  too,"  she  confessed. 

"I'm  glad  of  that,  at  any  rate,  darUng." 

"He's  lunching  with  Lady  Fleming  to-morrow.  I 
think  that's  rather  significant,"  she  said,  slowly. 

"Is  it?"  he  answered,  carelessly.  "Why,  even  your 
humble  servant  has  lunched  with  Lady  Fleming 
several  times." 

"Ah,  but  you're  so  different,"  she  said,  in  a  contented 
tone. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  girls  waiting  in  the  restaurant 
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were  getting  impatient.  "If  she  hangs  about  waiting 
for  him  to  come,  we'd  better " 

Kitty  stopped  the  speaker.  "There  they  are!"  she 
cried.  And  then  a  moment  later,  "Now,  Ned,  we've 
heard  all  about  it.  Fve  got  my  car  outside,  and  so  we 
can  be  there  in  ten  minutes,  though  I  haven't  the  slight- 
est idea  where  it  is,  for  I'm  not  a  murder  maniac,  hke 
mort  of  m}^  friends." 

As  she  spoke  she  was  looking  at  Nancy  and  Ned  with 
a  touch  of  keen  envy.  How  happy  they  looked!  How 
much  more  happy  than  she  felt.  And  then  a  flood  of 
joy  filled  her  generous  heart.  They  looked  "like  that" 
all  through  her;  but  for  her,  neither  of  them  would  now 
have  that  air  of  quiet  radiance.  Suddenly  she  wished 
that  she,  too,  were  poor,  and  that  she,  too,  could  know, 
as  Nancy  knew,  that  her  man  loved  her  for  herself 
alone.  She,  Kitty,  never  did  feel  quite  sure  as  to  that, 
with  regard  to  Bob  Lovell.  She  knew  that  he  had  ex- 
pensive tastes;  she  faced  the  fact,  now,  that  his  ideal  was 
a  life  of  sybarite  luxury.  And  though  she  hadn't  in  the 
least  grudged  him  the  five  hundred  pounds  she  had 
given  him,  she  had  asked  herself,  more  than  once, 
what  would  have  happened  to  Bob  if  she  hadn't  been 
able  to  give  him  that  money?  While  in  Scotland  she 
had  overheard  two  men  talking  of  the  reckless  way  he 
gambled,  and  that  had  frightened  her. 

They  were  still  smoking  and  talking  when  suddenly 
Ned  Blunt  said,  sharply,  "I'm  afraid  we  ought  to  start 
now,  if  we  are  really  going  to  Rosary  Road.  I've  got 
to  be  back  at  the  Yard  soon  after  four,  to  have  a  talk 
with  my  chief,  and  even  now  the  traffic's  getting  a  bit 
thick." 

"I'm  quite  ready,"  cried  Kitty. 
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She  jumped  up,  took  out  of  her  vanity  bag  a  ten- 
shilling  note,  and  put  it  down  on  the  table. 

**I  say,  what  a  tipT'  cried  Angel,  enviously.  "You're 
spoiling  the  market — that's  not  fair,  Kitty." 

"Oh,  well,  we've  been  here  ever  since  a  quarter  past 
one!  If  we'd  been  in  a  hurry  the  waiter  would  have 
had  another  lot  of  people,  and  so  another  tip." 

As  she  walked  past  the  head  waiter  she  exclaimed, 
**We  are  in  a  hurry.  I'll  come  in  and  pay  on  my  way 
back.     Will  that  be  all  right?" 

He  bowed  to  the  ground.  He  knew  that  Miss  Kitty 
Fleming  was  a  very  rich  young  lady,  good,  as  the  saying 
is,  for  any  amount. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumn  day,  and  Piccadilly  was 
almost  as  full  of  smart  motors  as  if  it  had  been  the 
Season.  Kitty  sent  off  her  chauffeur,  squeezed  Ned 
and  Nancy  in  by  herself  in  front,  and  put  the  other  two 
girls  behind.  She  was  a  bold,  skillful  driver,  and  it  was 
an  ever-recurring  grievance  that  her  mother  did  not  like 
her  driving  alone  through  the  London  traffic.  How- 
ever, to-day  must  be  an  exception.  She  hoped  her 
mother  would  not  learn  of  this  expedition.  Lady 
Fleming  never  read  even  the  reports  of  trials  for  mur- 
ders, and  she  had  a  peculiar  shrinking  from  crimes  of 
violence. 

"Now,  then,  for  the  Wood  of  the  Evangelist!"  cried 
Kitty,  gaily.  "I  must  first  make  for  Baker  Street,  I 
suppose,  and  then  for  Regent's  Park?" 

"Right-o.  When  we  get  near  Lords',  I'll  tell  you 
which  way  to  turn,"  Ned  called  out. 

She  looked  sideways,  and  saw  that  his  arm  was 
round  Nancy,  and  that  he  was  pressing  her  closely  to 
him. 
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It  gave  Kitty  a  queer  little  thrill  to  see  that.  She 
had  imagined  Ned  Blunt  to  be  entirely  undemonstra- 
tive; he  had  always  seemed  to  her  a  cold  and  rather 
cynical  young  man.  She  had  felt  really  uneasy,  as 
well  as  very  sorry,  when  this  friend,  whom  she  really 
loved,  had  first  lost  her  heart  to  him.  For  one  thing, 
Nancy  was  not  a  bit  clever,  and  Ned  was  uncannily 
sharp.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  look  on  his 
face.  She  knew  now  that  Ned  simply  adored  Nancy. 
Kitty  reminded  herself  of  the  letter  he  had  written  to 
her  the  night  Nancy  had  told  him  of  the  gift  which 
was  to  make  their  immediate  marriage  possible.  The 
letter  had  been  very  restrained  in  tone  and — well,  digni- 
fied was  the  only  word.  But  there  had  been  a  post- 
script, which  ran: 

I  think  you  know  how  I  feel — words  are  inadequate  to  express  it, 
but  I  do  hope  that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  some  day  of  prov-« 
ing  my  gratitude  for  your  goodness  to  my  Nancy,  as  well  as  your  far 
greater  goodness  to  me.  ' 

They  drove  on  in  silence  for  a  while,  and  then,  "What 
is  it  we're  exactly  going  to  see.?"  she  called  out. 

"Nothing  at  all!"  Ned  cried  back.  "Only  the 
house  where  the  body  of  the  poor  creature  the  papers 
have  nicknamed  the  Lady  in  the  Cellar  was  found  a 
few  days  ago.  Someone  had  to  go  up  there  to-day,  just 
to  see  the  house  agent — the  man  called  Fulton,  you 
know." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  Kitty  exclaimed, 
slowing  down  a  bit.  "  Fm  not  a  bit  interested  in  murder 
mysteries,  and  I  never  read  thrillers.  I  wish  I  did  Hke 
that  sort  of  thing,  seeing  what  a  lot  of  fun  horrors  seem 
to  give  most  people!" 
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They  were  now  in  St.  John's  Wood,  going  down  quiet, 
deserted,  leafy  thoroughfares. 

"What  a  jolly  place!"  exclaimed  Nancy.  "Fve 
never  been  in  this  part  of  London  before,  excepting  to 
Lords'." 

"Steady  on!  Rosary  Road  is  just  up  here,  to  the 
right,"  exclaimed  Ned  Blunt. 

The  motor  turned  into  a  narrow  lane-like  road,  where 
the  only  breaks  in  the  high  walls  on  either  side  were 
narrow  doors.  The  houses  lay  far  behind,  each  in  its 
secluded  garden. 

Groups  of  people  were  strolling  about  aimlessly,  doing 
nothing  in  particular. 

"At  whatever  time  one  comes  along  here,  there  are 
people  hanging  about  like  this,"  observed  Ned,  with  a 
touch  of  contemptuous  amusement.  "They  can't  see 
anything,  for  the  wall  of  Number  19  is  far  too  high  for 
one  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the  house;  and  I'm  quite 
sure  that  by  now  the  man  we've  got  stationed  here  does 
nothing  but  snub  them,  poor  inquisitive  brutes.  A 
woman  offered  him  a  five-pound  note  the  other  day  if 
he'd  allow  her  just  a  peep  at  the  place  where  the  Lady 
in  the  Cellar  w^as  found." 

"I'd  have  taken  it!"  cried  out  Angel  Barraclough. 
'     "Then  you  w^ouldn't  have   remained  in  the   Force 
long,"  he  answered,  drily. 

The  car  drew  up  before  a  green  door  on  which  was 
painted  in  white  the  number  19.  After  Ned  had  helped 
the  four  girls  out  of  the  car,  he  took  two  keys  from  his 
pocket.  "This  is  the  key  the  murderer  used,"  he  ob- 
served, fitting  it,  as  he  spoke,  into  the  lock. 

Dolly  Pulford,  pressing  forward,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  do 
let  me  see  it!" 
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The  young  man  opened  the  door,  stood  aside  for  the 
others  to  go  through;  then,  following  them,  he  carefully 
locked  the  door  behind  him. 

Kitty  and  her  friends  stood  together,  uncertainly,  on 
the  path  leading  to  the  house.  The  garden  was  rather 
neglected,  though  the  lawn  was  edged  with  lovely 
autumn  flowers. 

^'The  old  chap  to  whom  this  place  belongs  always 
paid  to  have  the  garden  kept  in  order,"  observed  Ned 
Blunt,  taking  a  leisurely  look  round,  **and  it's  just 
an  accident  that  the  gardener  was  not  here  when  the 
mysterious  couple  came  along.  If  he  had  been,  that 
poor  girl  might  have  been  alive  to-day." 

They  all  began  walking  toward  a  two-story, 
countrified-looking  white  house  which  had  about  it,  on 
this  autumn  day,  an  air  of  peaceful  charm. 

"What  a  delightful  little  place,"  exclaimed  Nancy. 
And  then  she  sighed  a  quick  short  sigh,  telling  herself 
how  happy  she  and  Ned  would  be  in  a  house  like  this! 
But  not  even  the  addition  to  Ned's  salary  of  the  in- 
come derived  from  Kitty's  fairy-like  gift  would  enable 
them  to  take  anything  but  a  nice  little  flat  within  fairly 
easy  reach  of  his  work. 

For  the  moment  the  girl  forgot  why  they  were  there. 
The  Lady  in  the  Cellar  meant  less  than  nothing  to 
Nancy,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  affected  Ned  and  his 
job. 

As  for  the  three  others,  Kitty  Fleming  was  bored  by 
the  whole  thing.  Queer  little  Dolly  Pulford  was  really 
interested  in  crime,  though  she  couldn't  have  told  you 
why.  Angel  Barraclough  was  the  one  of  them  all  who 
was  really  keen,  for  her  one  aim  in  life  was  to  be  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  inside  of  anything  that  was  going 
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on,  from  a  Cabinet  crisis  to  a  thrilling  murder  mys- 
tery. It  was  a  real  bit  of  luck  for  her  to  be  here,  for 
already  all  London,  even  including  those  who  composed 
her  special  set,  was  already  discussing  the  latest  murder 
mystery. 

**The  chap  we've  got  here  keeps  the  front  door  of 
the  house  locked.  I  can't  think  why,"  and  Ned  pulled 
the  old-fashoned  bell  pull  sharply. 

"You  must  feel  like  the  usher  of  a  girls'  school,"  cried 
Dolly,  giggling. 

"I  do,  rather.  Think  what  the  Sunday  papers  would 
say  if  they  could  get  hold  of  such  an  item  of  news  as: 
'Four  young  beauties  belonging  to  the  Smart  Set  visit 
the  House  of  Death  in  St.  John's  Wood'!" 

"I  wish  they  would!"  exclaimed  Dolly. 

"But  I  trust  you  will  all  keep  this  little  stunt  of  ours 
very  secret." 

Ned  gave  a  quick,  rather  significant  look  at  Angel 
Barraclough.  Turning  away,  she  became  scarlet.  Did 
he  know,  or  did  he  only  suspect,  that  she  was  one  of 
"Mrs.  Candour's"  most  valued  "feeders"  on  the  Pic- 
ture Daily?  She  felt  acutely  uncomfortable,  remem- 
bering how  she  had  earned  three  guineas  by  the  para- 
graph which  had  revealed  to  an  admiring  world  Miss 
Fleming's  romantic  generosity  to  a  beloved  girl  friend. 
Angel  had  not  actually  mentioned  Nancy's  name,  but 
she  had  made  it  plain,  to  everyone  in  Nancy's  and 
Ned's  world,  who  the  lucky  couple  were.  She  had 
called  her  paragraph  "A  Young  Fairy  Godmother,"  and 
she  told  herself  now  that,  as  Ned  belonged  to  Scotland 
Yard,  perhaps  he  had  forced  "Mrs.  Candour"  to  reveal 
the  source  of  her  information. 

The  front  door  opened  slowly,  and  then  there  swept 
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a  look  of  great  surprise  over  the  face  of  the  policeman 
who  opened  it.  Here  was  a  rum  go!  He  would  never 
have  thought  young  Mr.  Blunt  would  do  such  a  thing  as 
this.  And  Ned  did  feel  rather  foolish.  "I'm  on  my 
way  to  see  Mr.  Fulton/'  he  began,  "and  these  ladies 
kindly  gave  me  a  lift,  Hunt.  They  would  very  much 
like  to  see  the  place  where  that  poor  young  woman's 
body  was  found." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

Police  Constable  Hunt  kept  an  impassive  face,  but  he 
felt,  as  he  expressed  it  to  himself,  right  down  disgusted. 
What  would  society  folk  do  next.^  True,  his  own  wife 
and  daughter  were  always  talking  of  the  Lady  in  the 
Cellar;  and  he  had  given  his  missus  a  hint  that  if  she 
cared  to  come  up  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  quiet,  when 
their  girl  was  out  with  her  young  man,  he'd  show  her 
the  gruesome  spot.  But  that  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  taking  these  smart  young  ladies  down  to  the 
sinister  cellar;  for,  after  all,  his  missus  was  in  the  job, 
so  to  speak.  But  nothing  of  what  he  was  feeling 
showed  as  he  led  the  way  across  the  empty  hall. 

When  they  passed  what  had  apparently  been  the 
drawing  room.  Angel's  sharp  eyes  noted  a  wooden 
chair  drawn  up  close  to  a  little  table  on  which  stood 
a  bottle  of  stout  and  a  magazine.  She  was  looking  to 
her  left,  and  so  did  not  see  where  she  was  going. 
"Take  care,  miss,"  said  the  man,  sharply.  "Someone 
was  tripped  up  by  that  there  door  the  other  day." 

"Let  me  see,  it's  down  this  way,  isn't  it?"  asked  Ned 
Blunt.  He,  too,  felt  very  much  as  their  guide  felt,  and 
in  addition  he  told  himself  that  he  had  been  a  damned 
fool  to  bring  the  girls  to  this  place. 
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"Yes,  sir.  You've  got  to  come  down  these  'ere  steps 
to  the  right,  then  go  through  the  kitchen.  The  cellar 
lies  beyond  the  kitchen." 

All  five  crowded  down  the  flight  of  stairs  into  a  big, 
airy  kitchen.  The  house  had  been  built  in  the  days 
when  St.  John's  Wood  was  still  country,  but  the  part  in 
which  they  found  themselves  had  been  added  com- 
paratively lately — say,  forty  years  ago.  It  consisted 
of  three  rooms — a  bedroom,  a  dining  room,  and  this 
roomy  kitchen  forming  a  half-basement. 

**This  was  the  place  in  which  the  poor  young  lady 
saw  her  last  of  this  'ere  world  of  ours,"  said  the  police- 
man, in  an  impressive  tone.  "She  must  'ave  come 
through  'ere,  poor  thing,  looking  careful-like  round  her 
maybe,  if  she  was  one  of  those  ladies  who  takes  thought 
about  the  place  where  their  servants  are  to  live.  And 
then — "  he  paused  dramatically — "the  man  with  her 
must  'ave  opened  the  cellar  door  just  as  I'm  opening 
it  now " 

The  four  girls  pressed  forsvard  as  he  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock  of  a  door  none  of  them  had  seen  was  there, 
and  then,  as  the  low,  narrow  door  swung  back,  four 
eager  pairs  of  eyes  gazed  through  into — nothing.  Ow- 
ing to  the  kitchen  being  so  light,  the  cellar  seemed  in 
darkness. 

Kitty  Fleming  was  the  first  to  step  across  the  lintel 
of  the  door,  and  very  soon  she  began  to  see  every  detail 
of  the  curious  little  square  whitewashed  room.  Kitty 
felt  disappointed.  Ned  was  right:  there  was  nothing 
to  see  here. 

The  cellar  was  lit  by  a  small  oblong  aperture,  giving 
into  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  once  the 
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thick  glass  which  covered  it  had  been  quite  clean. 
But  the  wind  and  rain  had  blown  against  it  particles 
of  mud  from  the  path  close  by. 

And  then,  all  at  once  there  came  over  the  girl  a  sensa- 
tion of  deadly  chill  and  horror.  "Where  exactly  was 
the  poor  woman  killed?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"She  was  killed  just  about  where  you're  standing  now,' 
miss,"  answered  the  man,  in  an  unemotional  voice. 
"You  just  step  a  bit  back  and  look  at  the  floor  just 
there." 

Kitty  stepped  aside  and,  gazing  down,  she  suddenly 
saw  that  on  the  exact  place  where  she  had  been  standing, 
the  floor,  which  was  boarded,  was  covered  with  deep 
brown  stains.  j 

She  remained  silent,  but  Dolly  Pulford  exclaimed,' 
excitedly,  "D'you  mean  that's  blood F''  ; 

"Yes,  miss,  that's  blood  sure  enough.  The  poor 
young  thing  just  stepped  through  the  door,  and  the 
man  behind  'er — I  take  it  he  was  'er  husband — whipped 
a  revolver  from  out  of  his  coat  pocket  and  fired.  She 
must  'a'  reeled  and  fallen  all  of  a  heap.  He  didn't 
touch  'er,  or  drag  'er  along,  or  arrange  'er  nicely  like, 
as  some  murderers  'ave  done  with  their  victims.  He 
must  'a'  just  turned  on  his  heel  and  locked  the  door 
on  'er.     A  callous  chap,  and  no  mistake!" 

"D'you  think  he  stayed  any  time  in  the  house?" 
asked  Ned  Blunt. 

"My  idea,  sir,  is  that  'e  got  away  from  the  place  as 
quick  as  'e  could.  You  see  this  hain't  no  ordinary 
brutal  murder  for  gain,  so  to  speak.  The  chap  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  'is  wife  or  'is  sweetheart,  and  he  'it  on  this 
clever  w^ay  of  doing  hit.  For  it  was  a  clever  way,  sir, 
and,  as  you  know,  it's  just  an  accident  that  she  was 
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found  when  she  was  found.  Why,  Mr.  Fulton,  he 
admits  he  'adn't  handed  out  them  keys  for  months  and 
months,  afore  that  villain  took  'em." 

"What  d'you  think  the  man  did  after  he  had  killed 
her.?  There's  quite  a  long  time  to  be  accounted  for, 
you  know." 

"Cool  and  callous  though  'e  was,  sir,  an  amatoor  like 
that  is  sure  to  'a'  been  overtook  with  awful  fears — the 
horrors,  so  to  speak.  He  must  'a'  asked  hisself  whether 
by  some  queer  chance  Fulton  mightn't  send  another 
party,  maybe,  to  view  this  'ouse,  though  of  course  'is 
sense  must  'a'  told  'im  different.  He  knew  well  enough 
that  the  ridic'lous  premium  put  serious-minded  folk  off. 
Who'd  care  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds  for  a  five-years' 
lease  of  this  sort  o'  'ouse .?  And  there's  quite  a  heavy 
ground  rent,  too,  bowing  to  the  big  garden." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Ned 
Blunt,  thoughtfully.  "If  I  were  a  millionaire,  I'd 
rather  like  to  live  out  here — remote  from  everywhere. 
It's  a  charming,  quaint  old  house." 

"That  it  is  not ! ''  cried  the  man,  vigorously.  "There's 
no  foundations  to  the  old  part  at  all.  The  'ouse  just 
sits  on  the  earth.  It's  pretty  enough — "  there  came  a 
touch  of  scorn  into  his  voice — "sort  o'  place  two  silly 
sweethearts  might  fancy." 

He  was  taken  aback  by  the  shout  of  laughter  which 
greeted  this  remark.  "Yes,"  he  smiled,  "a  little  nest 
for  lovers  not  afraid  of  the  rheumatics  nor  of  the 
ghosts." 

"I  don't  suppose  anybody  will  ever  want  to  live  in 
this  house  now,"  said  Kitty,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  longed  to  get  away  from  the  horrible  place,  but 
the  whole  party  now  stood  in  the  cellar  and  showed  no 
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wish  to  leave  yet.  They  formed  a  little  circle  round 
the  place  where  those  stains  showed  up  so  clearly  on 
the  dustj'  boarded  floor. 

"There'll  be  plenty,  miss,  who'll  want  to  live  'ere,  for 
it'll  go  ver}^  cheap,  now,"  said  the  policeman,  shrewdly. 

"To  go  back  to  what  you  think  happened.  Hunt?" 
asked  Ned  Blunt. 

"It's  struck  me  lately,  sir,  that  perhaps  the  man  who 
did  it  knew  the  'ouse  already.  We  shan't  get  much 
forarder  till  someone  comes  forward  acquainted  with  the 
parties.  It  was  a  lucky  thing  the  dastardly  fellow  shot 
'er  'ere.  Because,  of  course,  being  under  cover-like,  the 
poor  soul's  clothes  are  as  good  as  when  she  stepped  down 
those  stairs  into  the  kitchen.  In  fact,  I  believe  they've 
found  the  shop  where  she  bought  that  new  under- 
clothing of  'ers — those  things  that  'ad  never  been  sent 
to  a  laundry." 

"Now,  wouldn't  that  provide  a  clue?"  asked  little 
Dolly,  eagerly. 

"Well,  miss,"  he  looked  at  her  tolerantly,  "you  just 
ask  yourself  what  that  sort  o'  clue  is  worth?  Look 
at  the  numxbers  of  ladies  who  buy  ready-made  under- 
clothing nowadays!  Think  of  all  the  silly  gals  who  go 
in  for  flimsy  rubbish  because  it's  pretty,  rather  than 
good  an'  strong!" 

"D'you  know  where  they  think  she  bought  her 
underclothes?"  asked  Kitty. 

"It's  a  shop  called  *The  Ladies'  Paradise,'  miss. 
Ever  so  far  off — Sunnyton  way." 

"Sunnyton  way?"  she  echoed.     "Where's  that?" 

The  man  looked  at  her  and  smiled  at  her  ignorance. 
"It's  a  big  district,  miss,  but  no  gentlefolk  live  there 
at  all,  barring  those  who  are  right  down  on  their  luck. 
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It*s  a  good  place  for  cheap  lodgings,  and  not  as  far  as 
you'd  think  by  motor  bus.  They  say  that  the  city  mer- 
chants lived  there  in  the  old  days,  when  gentlemen  rode 
on  their  horses  to  their  business,  but  it's  a  poor  place 
now." 

"Is  *The  Ladies'  Paradise'  a  big  shop?"  asked  Ned 
Blunt. 

"Why,  yes,  sir.  Like  the  Brixton  Bon  Marche — if 
you've  ever  heard  of  that  ?  They  do  a  very  big  trade 
at  the  Sunnyton  place;  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
unfortunate  young  person's  undergarments  can  be 
proved  to  have  come  out  of  their  workrooms.  But  o' 
course,  no  one  can  tell  when  it  was  bought,  or  which 
assistant  sold  the  garment.  So  it  don't  count  as  a  clue 
at  all,  to  my  mind.  But  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
sir,  that  now  the  description  of  the  poor  thing's  clothes, 
and  what  they  'ave  been  able  to  put  in  about  'er  hap- 
pearance,is  being  circulated  far  and  wide,  you'll  see  that 
someone  will  turn  up  to  identify  'er.  It  isn't  like  finding 
a  body  that's  been  cut  up  into  bits,  with  a  head  missing, 
maybe.  And,  even  then,  it's  wonderful  what  does  get 
found  out  in  the  end.  The  man  who  shot  that  confid- 
ing young  creature  on  this  'ere  very  spot  thought  hisself 
very  clever  no  doubt,  but  God's  partly  outwitted  'im 
already,  as  He  so  often  do  the  wicked." 

"God  gave  him  plenty  of  time  to  get  away — to  the 
Continent,  if  he  had  a  passport,"  said  Angel  Barra* 
clough,  flippantly. 

"He'd  have  stayed  quietly  at  'ome  if  he'd  been  a  wise 
man,"  said  the  police  constable.  "The  Frenchies  are 
pretty  clever  at  that  sort  of  hide-and-seek  game.  And 
if  we  assumes  that  'e's  British,  same  as  we  are — for 
there  are  wicked,  cunning  villains  in  England,  sad  tho' 
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it  is  to  'ave  to  hadmit  it— then  'e's  more  easily  picked 
out  abroad,  however  well  he  knows  the  lingo.  But  I 
shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  'e's  quite  near  by.  Lon- 
don's the  place  to  lose  yourself  in— if  you  takes  my 
meaning." 


CHAPTER  XII 

WHAT'S  the  name  of  that  young  man  you've  asked 
to  lunch  to-day?"  asked  Lady  Fleming,  languidly. 

"His  name  is  Lovell,  Mother — Captain  Lovell/' 

"Is  he  in  the  Guards?  I  think  I  remember  a  man  of 
that  name  ages  ago/' 

"He's  not  one  of  those  Lovells,  Mother.  And  he's 
never  been  a  regular."  (She  might  as  well  make  that 
clear  now,  to  her  foolish,  prejudiced  mother.)  "But 
he  did  wonderfully  in  the  war,"  went  on  the  girl,  a  little 
breathlessly.  "He's  in  the  city  now — making  pots  of 
money!" 

"That  sounds  nice,"  said  Lady  Fleming,  smiling. 

Kitty  seldom  asked  a  young  man  to  lunch  in  Hill 
Street,  though  of  course  she  occasionally  made  up  a 
"young"  dinner  party  before  a  dance. 

"Have  I  seen  him  before?"  asked  Lady  Fleming,  still 
mildly  interested  in  her  coming  guest. 

"I  think  you  have.  He  was  at  one  of  our  dinner 
dances,  I  think." 

Here  Kitty  consciously  lied.  Her  ardent  wish  was 
that  her  mother  should  take  Bob  Lovell  "in  her  stride" 
and  be,  in  a  general  way,  pleasantly  impressed  by  him. 
She  was  most  anxious  that  Lady  Fleming  should  not  be 
given  cause  to  suspect  even  a  glimmer  of  the  truth  as  to 
how  things  were  between  the  young  man  and  herself. 
She  knew  that,  were  her  mother  to  begin  making  in- 
quiries^ the  old-fashioned  men  about  town  to  whom 
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Lady  Fleming  would  apply  for  information  would  never 
have  heard  of  Lovell,  while  other  folk  would  feel  bound 
to  tell  her  that  very  little  about  him  was  known  by  the 
many  people  who  entertained  him  so  often  and  so 
kindly. 

Although  Kitty  believed  herself  to  be  passionately 
in  love,  she  was  not  in  any  hurry  to  be  married.  But 
she  was  moved  and  flattered  by  LovelFs  urgency. 
Like  most  of  her  contemporaries,  she  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  a  short  engagement,  and  she  had  planned 
out  in  her  own  mind  exactly  what  she  intended  should 
happen.  Her  mother  should  "get  used"  to  Bob,  and 
she,  Kitty,  would  coax  one  or  two  people  to  speak  well 
of  him  to  Lady  Fleming.  It  was  now  still  early  in 
October.  Their  engagement  could  be  publicly  an- 
nounced just  before  Christmas,  when  everyone  is  much 
too  busy  to  gossip,  or  to  concern  themselves  in  other 
people's  business.  They  would  have  a  late  January 
wedding,  a  honeymoon  in  the  South  of  France,  where 
she  had  never  been,  and  had  always  longed  to  go,  and 
then  they  would  get  home  in  time  for  a  little  hunting. 

She  awoke  from  a  delightful  day  dream  to  hear  her 
mother  say,  "I  have  asked  the  Duchess  of  Rosshire  to 
lunch,  too.  She  sent  me  a  line  last  night — the  dear  old 
thing  doesn't  believe  in  telephone  messages — asking  if 
she  might  come  to-day.  She  wants  me  to  help  her  with 
some  good  work  she's  got  on  hand.  You  won't  mind 
her  being  here,  will  you,  darling?  You  can  talk  to 
your  young  man  while  I  talk  to  my  old  woman." 

"Your  young  man?"  It  was  fortunate  for  Lady 
Fleming,  as  it  so  often  is  for  us  poor  mortals,  that  she 
could  not  see  what  was  passing  through  the  other's 
mind. 
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"That  will  be  splendid,  Mother!" 

Kitty  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck. 
Though  she  was  impulsive  and  aifectionate,  it  was  a  long 
time  since  she  had  shown  Lady  Fleming  such  demon- 
strative affection,  and  the  mother  felt  touched.  "Dear- 
est," she  murmured,  fondly. 

And  then,  unluckily,  she  added,  "You  look  very 
tired — not  at  all  your  best,  my  dear.  Can't  you  go  a 
little  slov^^er?  What's  the  good  of  living  in  such  a 
rush?" 

"It's  far  nicer  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out!"  the  girl 
cried,  defiantly.  "I  never  felt  better  in  my  life!  Now, 
don't  go  grousing  about  me  to  Duchess  Betty.  If  you 
do,  she'll  go  about  and  say  I  look  dying!" 

The  door  opened.  "The  Duchess  of  Rosshire,  my 
lady." 

A  tiny  old  woman,  dressed  in  rusty  black  garments 
and  wearing  a  curious  little  quilted  bonnet,  came  for- 
ward. 

"How  very  good  of  you  to  let  me  come  to-day, 
Violet,"  she  said,  and  then,  affectionately,  "So  this  is 
dear  little  Kitty  .^  How  well  I  remember  seeing  her 
when  she  was  about  three  years  old.  Your  dear  mother 
was  with  us — I  expect  you've  forgotten?" 

Lady  Fleming  laughed;  for  a  moment  she  looked  quite 
girlish. 

"Indeed  I  haven't!"  she  exclaimed.  "We  were 
getting  into  your  carriage.  Duchess,  and  a  beggar  on 

the  pavement  looked  up  and  said,  *What  three  pretty 

^  i»  '> 
women  1 

"I  was  just  going  to  remind  you  of  that,  my  dear. 

He  was  a  broken-down  gentleman,  I  feel  sure,  poor  man, 

and  you  gave  him  half  a  crown.     He  was  quite  right, 
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too;  for  I  never  saw  a  more  delightful-looking  woman 
than  your  mother;  you  were  quite  lovely  then;  and  we 
had  this  little  lady,  too — the  sweetest  baby  I  ever  saw! 
Let  me  see — "  she  lifted  her  lorgnette  and  looked  at 
Kitty  consideringly — "I  suppose  the  child's  about 
eighteen,  now?" 

**She  was  twenty-one  six  weeks  ago,"  Lady  Fleming 
smiled,  just  a  thought  ruefully.  "But  everyone  thinks 
her  much  younger  than  she  is." 

The  door  opened  again.     "Captain  Lovell,  my  lady." 

A  tall,  singularly  good-looking  man  came  in,  looking 
for  once  just  a  little  shy,  and  with  a  touch  of  awkward- 
ness in  his  manner  which  Kitty  secretly  thought  sat 
very  well  upon  him. 

She  had  been  so  afraid  he  would  be  bumptious. 
Though  she  was  unaware  of  it,  and  would  have  angrily 
denied  it,  she  had  inherited  not  a  little  of  her  mother's 
fastidious  taste,  and  so,  even  now,  there  were  things 
about  this  man  whom  she  thought  she  loved,  and  whom 
she  intended  should  become  her  husband,  which  were 
alwa3^s  jarring  on  her.  Worst  of  all  was  his  habit  of 
recoanting  all  the  fine  things  he  had  done,  or  was  think- 
ing of  doing,  and  his  easy  assumption  of  superiority  to 
the  person  with  whom  he  was  conversing — in  a  word, 
his  habit  of  "boosting"  himself. 

But  to-day  he  was  unusually  quiet  in  manner;  and 
Lady  Fleming,  who  always  liked  men  and  prided  her- 
self on  getting  on  with  them,  whatever  their  age,  now 
looked  at  him  with  interest.  ^* Have  I  ever  seen  him 
before  ? "  she  asked  herself.  "  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
forgotten  him,  if  only  because  he's  so  absurdly  hand- 
some." 

And  Robert  Lovell  himself?     Lovell,  for  a  blessed 
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moment,  forgot  a  certain  subject  which  had  completely 
filled  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  during 
the  last  forty-eight  hours.  He  supposed,  and  this  was 
truly  characteristic  of  him,  that  Kitty  had  arranged  for 
him  to  meet  the  famous  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Rosshire, 
whom  King  Edward  had  once  described  as  the  greatest 
of  the  great  ladies  of  the  Victorian  Age.  Lovell  knew 
vaguely  that  Duchess  Betty  had  long  ago  retired  from 
the  world,  and  he  was  much  gratified  at  the  compliment 
he  felt  sure  had  been  paid  him  by  Lady  Fleming  and 
Kitty.  It  proved,  too,  conclusively,  that  Kitty,  now 
sitting  opposite  to  him,  looking  delightfully  pretty  in 
her  thick  white  dress  and  tiny  red  hat,  really  meant 
business,  as  he  put  it  to  himself.  Somehow,  of  late  he 
had  sometimes  doubted  it.  Lovell  was  a  clever  man, 
and  he  had  made  women  his  study  from  early  youth, 
but  he  knew  very  little  of  the  heart  of  a  girl — what  man 
does  ? 

That  Kitty  should  wish  to  enjoy  a  few  more  weeks 
of  the  delightful  life  she  was  leading  now,  surrounded 
by  young  people  who  appeared  devoted  to  her,  and 
whose  tastes  and  interests  she  shared,  seemed  to  him 
both  strange  and  unnatural  if,  as  at  times  he  could  not 
but  believe,  she  was  violently  in  love  with  him.  In 
moments  of  depression  he  had  occasionally  asked  him- 
self whether  the  marriage  of  such  a  girl  as  Kitty  Flem- 
ing to  such  a  penniless  adventurer  as  he  knew  himself  to 
be  would  ever  be  allowed  ?  Now,  to-day,  he  told  him- 
self that,  yes,  this  marvellous  piece  of  good  fortune  lay 
at  last  within  his  grasp,  and  that  it  justified  evervthing, 
everything  that  he  had  done. 

A  glance  at  Lady  Fleming's  still  pretty  face,  and  he 
had  summed  her  up  as  a  rather  foolish,  kindly,  simple- 
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natured  woman,  with  whom  he  would  find  it  easy  to 
get  on,  now  and  hereafter.  He  wondered  why  Kitty 
had  seemed  sometimes  so  afraid  of  what  her  mother 
would  say,  and  of  what  her  mother  would  think.  He 
had  gone  to  some  trouble  to  find  out,  very  early  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  girl,  that  she  had  no  tiresome 
uncles,  on  either  her  father's  or  her  mother's  side.  Her 
trustees  had  been  a  great  firm  of  lawyers,  and  Lovell 
was  aware  that  after  two  long  interviews,  during  which 
everything  had  been  explained  to  her  concerning  the 
investment  of  her  fortune,  the  trust  had  been  wound  up, 
and  that  she  was  now  undisputed  mistress  of  herself 
and,  of  her  money. 

As  he  followed  the  three  ladies  downstairs  to  the 
dining  room,  Robert  Lovell  felt  **fey,"  and  almost  over- 
awed at  the  extent  of  his  good  fortune.  Also,  at  the 
back  of  his  mind — for  there  was  a  touch  of  superstition 
in  his  cynicism — was  the  belief  that  had  everything  in 
his  life  been  simple,  straightforward,  and  free  from  risk 
and  danger,  then  indeed  he  might  now  have  had  cause  to 
tremble.  As  it  was,  such  a  day  as  he  had  spent  yester- 
day was  surely  enough  to  placate  the  most  jealous  of  the 
gods. 

Robert  Lovell  had  had  such  a  secret,  sickening  shock, 
yesterday,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  had  felt 
as  if  he  could  not  touch  food.  So  now  he  was  very 
hungry,  and  he  took  two  large  helpings  of  each  of  the 
delicious  dishes  handed  to  him.  Something — for  he  was 
very  quick — told  him  that  his  two  hostesses  were  a  little 
surprised  at  his  appetite,  and  at  last  he  exclaimed. 
**I  do  feel  ashamed  of  eating  so  much!  But  the  trutb 
is  something  went  wrong  in  the  kitchen  of  the  house 
where  I  have  my  rooms,  and  though  I  was  given  a  cup 
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of  tea,  made  with  water  that  hadn't  boiled,  I  had  to  go 
without  any  breakfast  this  morning!" 

The  explanation  was  smilingly  received  and  entirely 
believed.  Indeed,  Kitty  told  herself  that  that  was  why 
he  had  looked  so  fearfully  tired  and  drawn  when  he 
had  first  come  in. 

Suddenly  the  old  Duchess  observed,  "Tm  afraid  I 
must  take  you  away  now,  Violet,  if  we're  to  be  at  that 
committee  meeting.  Lord  Broadlock  is  always  so 
tiresome — he  never  does  anything  like  anybody  else, 
I  suppose  that's  why  people  think  all  the  world  of  him^ 
He  never  has  any  lunch  himself,  so  of  course  he  doesn't 
mind  in  the  least  facing  a  committee  meeting  at  the 
absurd  hour  of  a  quarter  past  two!" 

Lady  Fleming  got  up  quickly  from  the  table.  Then 
she  turned  to  her  daughter.  "Kitty,  you  must  give 
Captain  Lovell  his  coffee  and  a  cigarette  in  your  sitting 
room.     I'm  so  sorry  I've  got  to  go  away  now." 

As  the  young  man  opened  the  door,  he  said,  quietly, 
**I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  come  and  see  you  some 
day  soon,  Lady  Fleming.^" 

His  hostess  tcld  herself  that  he  had  nice  old- 
fashioned  manners,  so,  "Certainly,"  she  answered, 
cordially,  "I  shall  be  dehghted  to  see  you.  I'm  nearly 
always  in  at  tea-time." 

It  was  five  o'clock  before  Lady  Fleming  came  home, 
for  after  the  committee  meeting  she  had  gone  to  see  a 
friend,  and,  as  she  walked  through  into  the  hall  of  her 
house,  she  felt  very  tired.  Consciously,  she  longed  for 
a  cup  of  tea  and  a  rest. 

Turning  to  the  old  manservant,  whom  length  of 
service  had  turned  into  a  friend,  she  said,  "I'm  tired. 
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Tagg,  so  will  you  please  say  to  any  one  who  calls  that  I 
am  not  at  home?"  As  an  afterthought  she  added,  "I 
suppose  Miss  Kitty  is  out.  Did  she  leave  any  message 
for  me?" 

"Miss  Kitty  has  not  gone  out  yet.  Miss  Kitty  is  in 
her  sitting  room." 

What  was  the  note  in  the  old  man's  voice  that  struck 
oddly  across  his  hearer's  weary  brain  ?  Perhaps  he,  too, 
like  herself,  felt  surprised  that  the  girl  should  still  be 
indoors.  Kitty  was  a  real  little  gad-about;  she  v/as  very 
seldom  in  at  tea-time.  Her  whole  life  was  spent  in  a 
constant  whirl  of  engagements. 

The  mother  walked  quickly  through  the  hall,  and 
then,  acting  on  impulse,  for  it  was  from  her  that  Kitty  in- 
herited her  impulsive  nature,  though  training  and  long 
habit  had  made  Lady  Fleming  very  gentle  in  her  ways 
and  manner,  she  opened  her  daughter's  sitting-room 
door. 

As  she  did  so,  she  heard  a  low,  half-strangled  cry — 
was  it  **Let  me  go — here's  Mother"? 

She  peered  forw^ard  with  her  short-sighted  eyes  and 
saw  that  a  man  was  in  here  with  Kitty. 

^*My  dear,"  she  said,  involuntarily,  **I  had  no  idea 
you  were  not  alone." 

And  then,  with  amazement,  she  saw  that  the  visitor 
who  had  just  risen  from  the  sofa  where  he  had  been 
sitting  by  Kitty's  side  was  the  Captain  Lovell  who  had 
been  at  lunch,  and  whom  she  had  met  for  the  first  time 
to-day. 

Why,  it  was  hours,  three  full  hours,  since  she  had 
left  him  in  her  dining  room! 

Before  she  could  speak  again,  Lovell  came  toward  her 
with  what  she  felt  to  be  a  rather  impudent  little  smile. 
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**rm  afraid,"  he  exclaimed,  *'that  IVe  stayed  a  long 
time,  Lady  Fleming!     But  Kitty  tempted  me " 

She  looked  at  him  with  surprise  and  distaste.  What 
an  odd  way  to  talk;  and,  really,  it  was  too  bad  of  Kitty 
to  allow  all  sorts  of  strange  young  men  to  call  her  by 
her  Christian  name! 

Yet  she  did  not  wish  to  snub  a  friend  of  her  child. 
Also  she  had  felt  so  much  happier  these  last  few  weeks, 
for  Kitty  had  been  so  very  m.uch — well,  nicer  since  her 
twenty-first  birthday. 

*'I  hope,  now,  that  you'll  stay  a  little  longer  and  have 
some  tea  with  us,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak  pleasantly. 

But  at  a  glance  from  Kitty,  who  had  the  grace  to  look 
very  uncomfortable,  if  not  ashamed,  Lovell  exclaimed, 
"I  think  I  must  take  myself  ofF  now." 

He  shook  hands,  first  with  the  girl,  then  with  the 
mother,  and  somehow  or  other  got  himself  out  of  the 
room,  telling  himself  angrily  that  he  had  been  a  fool 
to  stay  so  long.  And  yet  it  might  all  turn  out  for  the 
best.  He  longed,  with  an  almost  savage  longing,  to  force 
Kitty  into  a  public  engagement. 

Twice  during  what  had  been  to  him,  at  any  rate,  a 
very  long  afternoon,  Kitty  had  suggested  they  should 
go  out.  But  somehow  he,  Bob  Lovell,  had  a  curious 
dislike  to  being  out-of-doors  in  the  street,  or  even  in 
the  park,  just  now;  though  he  could  not  have  told  you 
why.  He  had  felt  so  comfortable  and  so  safe,  if  also  a 
little  dull,  in  that  beautiful,  dignified  old  house,  and 
in  the  quiet  sitting  room  of  the  girl  who  had  promised 
to  become  his  wife. 

Though  he  lived  within  an  easy  ten  minutes'  walk  of 
Hill  Street,  he  hailed  a  cab  and  was  driven  to  Jermyn 
Mews.     And,  as  he  rushed  up  the  dirty  broken  stairs 
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Into  his  little  low  sitting  room,  and  saw  with  one  swift 
glance  that  everything  was  just  as  usual,  he  drew  a  long 
sigh  of  relief — then  cursed  himself  for  having  nerves  at 
all.  This  would  never  do!  He  had  been  in  many  a 
tight  place  during  his  still  short  hfe.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  wasn't  in  a  tight  place  now — so  he 
quickly  assured  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  in  a 
remarkably  easy  place,  with  plenty  of  room  to  move 
about  in,  so  to  speak. 

Lady  Fleming  looked  quietly  at  Kitty.  "My  dear," 
she  asked,  "do  you  like  that  man.?" 

The  colour  rushed  into  Kitty's  face.  She  wondered 
with  a  crushed  feeling  of  bitter  shame  whether  her 
mother  had  seen  her  spring  up  from  Lovell's  knee.  She 
had  heard  the  front  door  open,  but  it  had  not  occurred 
to  her  that  it  was  her  mother  coming  in.  Still,  she  had 
tried,  instinctively,  to  get  up,  but  her  lover  had  stupidly 
held  her  tight.  As  the  sitting-room  door  had  opened, 
however,  she  had  bounded,  like  a  streak  of  lightning, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  sofa. 

"We're  great  friends,"  she  answered  at  last,  and  in  a 
very  low  voice. 

A  frightful  pang  went  through  the  mother's  heart. 
Even  she  knew  with  what  loud,  rude  vehemence  Kitty 
would  have  spoken,  if  that — that  bounder  had  been 
only  a  friend. 

"D'you  mean,  Kitty,  that  you're  thinking  of  marry- 
ing Captain  Lovell?  Why,  I've  only  seen  him  to-day 
for  the  first  time!     How  long  have  you  known  him?" 

Kitty  remained  silent.  She  felt  bewildered,  tired, 
and,  yes,  frightened,  at  having  to  make  an  instant  de- 
cision.    Also,   there  was   that   in   her   mother's   voice 
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which  hurt  her  more  than  she  had  known  her  mother 
could  hurt  her. 

"Kitty— tell  me " 

And  still  the  girl  only  looked  dumbly  defiant  and 
ashamed. 

Lady  Fleming  rushed  forward  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  daughter.  She  strained  the  girl  to  her  breast. 
"My  darhng,  darling  child!     Do  trust  me!'' 

But  Kitty  made  no  sign. 

"Perhaps,"  whispered  the  mother,  "Fm  wrong  in 
thinking  that  you  like  this  man?" 

Kitty  pushed  her  away.  "I  do,"  she  cried,  wildly, 
"I  do!     I  love  him,  Mother."     And  she  burst  into  sobs. 

So  now  she  had  burnt  her  boats!  How  strangely 
things  go  in  life — so  differently  from  what  youVe 
planned  that  they  should.  And  yet,  up  to  a  point, 
her  plan  had  gone  so  well  and  been  so  successful. 

Making  a  great  effort  over  herself,  she  dabbed  her 
eyes  and  faced  Lady  Fleming  bravely. 

"I  have  known  him  a  long  time.  Mother,  I  really 
have!  And  everybody  likes  him  awfully.  Ask  Nancy 
Fairbairn  or  Ned  Blunt.  They  can  tell  you  all  about 
him.  He  was  in  the  brigade  of  Nancy's  uncle,  Sir  John 
Bradley.  He'd  have  had  the  V.  C.  half  a  dozen  times 
over — in  any  other  war." 

"D'you  know  his  people?"  asked  Lady  Fleming, 
slowly. 

She  was  far  more  hurt  than  she  would  allow  the  girl 
to  see. 

"He  hasn't  any  people,"  said  Kitty,  confidently. 
"He  was  an  only  child  and  his  parents  died  when  he  was 
a  baby.     He  told  me  so  the  other  day." 

"And  do  you  consider  yourself — really  engaged?"   i 
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Kitty  hesitated.  Now  was  the  crucial  moment.  It 
was  open  to  her  to  he  to  her  mother,  as  she  had  so  often 
Hed  before.  But  some  noble,  if  obscure,  inherited  in- 
stinct kept  her  from  doing  that  now. 

"Yes,"  she  said  at  last,  "I  suppose,  Mother,  that  I 
ought  to  say  I  do  consider  myself  engaged.'' 

She  saw  her  m.other's  pretty  face  crumple  up.  From 
looking  young  and  fresh,  it  became  old  and  withered. 

"Oh,  Mother,"  she  cried,  suddenly,  acutely  dis- 
tressed, "don't  look  like  that!  I'm  not  really  engaged 
— in  your  sense.  No  one  knows  anything  about  it.  I 
told  him  I  didn't  want  to  be  properly  engaged  yet.  I 
brought  him  here  to-day  that  you  might  see  him — that 
you  might  give  him  your  blessing,  so  to  speak.  After 
all,  I  haven't  got  to  think  of  money.  Look  how  happy 
Daisy  Tonbridge  has  been.  Yet  she  married  a  man 
that  no  one  had  ever  heard  of,  and  whose  parents  live  in 
Austraha.  Captain  Lovell" — with  a  queer  kind  of 
relief  the  mother  noticed  that  the  girl  did  not  call  him 
" Bob "  to  her,  even  now — "goes  everywhere.  He's  one 
of  us.  Sometimes,  there's  a  regular  queue  to  get  him! 
There  was  for  the  August  Bank  Holiday."  She  tried 
to  smile.  "He  had  five  invitations — what  d'you  think 
of  that?" 

"That  shows  him  to  be  popular,  darhng,  but  it  doesn't 
prove  him  the  right  kind  of  a  husband  for  you.  He's  a 
thought  too  good-looking  for  my  taste." 

She  did  not  add,  what  indeed  she  had  only  noticed 
just  now,  and  hadn't  thought  at  all  during  lunch — that 
there  was  something  flashy-looking  about  him. 

"There's  nothing  really  settled,"  Kitty  said  at  last, 
back  to  what  she  called  in  her  own  mind  her  "lying 
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form."  "Still,  I  do  believe  that  I  might  go  farther  and 
fare  much  worse." 

"Don't  talk  like  that  of  marriage.  It's  an  awfully 
serious  thing,  my  dear,  though  people  don't  seem  to 
think  so  nowadays." 

Kitty  wriggled  about  on  the  sofa  uneasily.  "I  don't 
mean  to  be  callous,  Mother.  But,  after  all,  if  marriage 
is  a  failure,  it  doesn't  seem  difficult  to  get  a  divorce,  does 
it.?" 

Lady  Fleming  hardly  heard  what  Kitty  was  saying. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  muttered,  helplessly. 

Her  child's  reply  was  prompt  and  decided.  "Then 
don't  say  anything,  darling!     I'm  not  married  yet." 

"No,  Kitty,  we  can't  leave  it  like  that.  I  want  to 
know  exactly  how  you  stand." 

And  again  Kitty  told  the  truth. 

"I  do  intend  to  marry  Bob  Lovell,"  she  said,  seri- 
ously, "but  I  don't  want  any  one  to  know — yet." 

And  then  Lady  Fleming  said  something  which  rather 
surprised  the  girl. 

"Why  are  you  so  anxious  it  should  remain  a  secret," 
she  asked,  "if  you've  really  made  up  your  mind,  my 
darling  child?" 

"Because,"  cried  Kitty,  in  a  burst  of  candour,  "I'm 
having  such  a  good  time.  Mother!  And,  after  all,  it's 
a  big  thing — marriage.  My  idea  was  that  you  should 
make  friends  with  him,  and  that  then  we  might  give 
out  our  engagement  a  little  before  Christmas." 

"Christmas  seems  very  soon,"  said  Lady  Fleming, 
in  a  low  voice.  "Don't  be  angry,  Kitty,  if  I  say  that  I 
think  I  ought  to  make  some  inquiries  about  Captain 
Lovell.     Why,  I  never  even  heard  his  name  till  this 
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morning;  for  you're  wrong,  my  dear,  in  thinking  he  was 
ever  in  this  house  before;  IVe  a  very  good  memory 
for  faces." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  want  to  make  tiresome 
inquiries,"  said  Kitty,  defiantly.  "I  don't  mind  your 
asking  Nancy's  uncle  about  Bob's  war  service.  But 
there's  nothing  else  that's  worth  hearing  about  him. 
He's  got  a  job  in  the  City;  but,  of  course,  most  people 
would  think  him  a  very  bad  match.  I'm  quite  well 
aware  of  that.  But  /  think  that  he  and  I  will  make  a 
very  good  thing  of  it." 

"Well,  my  dear,  we'd  better  not  talk  about  it  any 
more  just  now.  Come  upstairs,  and  let  us  have  some 
tea.  I'm  tired  out!"  With  her  hand  on  the  handle 
of  the  door  she  turned  round.  "Kitty,  have  I  your 
word  that  7io  one  knows  of  this?" 

"Of  course  you  have  my  word,  Mother.  It's  an 
absolute  secret." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

TXTHEN  Sunnyton  was  a  pleasant  suburb  early 
' '^  in  the  last  century,  certain  City  merchants  of 
credit  and  renown  built  there  substantial  houses  set 
in  gardens.  The  gardens  first  became  obliterated,  and 
many  of  the  large  houses  were  demolished  fifty  to  sixty 
years  ago,  when  the  jerry-builder  began  to  have  it  all  his 
own  way  in  picturesque  old  London.  But  here  and 
there  one  such  one-time  stately  mansion  remains, 
embedded  in,  and  surrounded  by,  ugly,  mean-looking 
workmen's  dwellings. 

It  was  at  Number  i8  Honeysuckle  Lane,  most 
grotesque  and  inappropriate  of  names,  that  Mark 
Tait  had  settled  himself  down  shortly  after  the  Armis- 
tice. The  fine  old  house  had  long  been  a  tenement 
house  when,  on  the  lease  being  put  up  to  auction,  he  had 
bought  it.  The  working  people  who  already  inhabited 
it  had  remained  on,  but  their  new  landlord  had  been 
able,  by  a  happy  chance,  to  secure  for  himself  what 
had  once  been  the  drawing  room  and  the  dining  room 
of  some  wealthy  merchant's  house,  together  with  a 
small  pantry  which  Tait  had  turned  into  a  bathroom. 
A  new  bathroom  had  been  his  only  luxur>%  and  one 
which  he  was  always  ready  to  share  with  any  of  his 
tenants.  He  smiled  occasionally,  now,  when  he  re- 
membered how  surprised  he  had  been  when  he  had  first 
discovered  that  they  were  not  in  the  least  eager  to  share 
that  luxury,  excepting  on  certain  important  and  rare 
occasions. 

I9S 
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Tait's  most  respectable  tenant,  a  widow  named 
Saunders,  who,  before  her  marriage,  had  been  a  general 
servant,  waited  on  him  and  cooked  his  simple  meals. 
During  part  of  every  day  she  was  an  attendant  in  a 
small  deaf-mutes'  home,  although,  by  an  irony  of  fate, 
she  was  singularly  fond  of  talking.  But  Mrs.  Saunders 
was  an  intelligent  woman,  and  so  her  talk  sometimes 
amused  him,  though  more  often  it  tired  and  irritated 
him.  Mark  Tait,  like  most  idealists,  found  the  ab- 
surdities and  smallnesses  of  human  nature  far  more 
trying  than  the  tragic  sorrows  and  hopeless  misfortunes 
with  which  his  way  of  life  brought  him  in  contract. 

Now,  two  days  after  his  last  visit  to  the  West  End, 
Tait  got  up  rather  later  than  usual,  agreeably  aware  that 
he  had  a  fairly  free  day  before  him.  As  he  came  into 
his  sitting  room  Mrs.  Saunders  brought  in  the  Times, 
and  as  she  laid  it  down  by  his  breakfast  plate,  she  ob- 
served, "I  just  'ad  a  look  at  your  paper  last  hevening, 
Mr.  Tait — I  didn't  think  you'd  mind." 

"I  don't  mind  at  all,  Mrs.  Saunders." 

"But  for  all  it's  such  a  big  paper  I  didn't  see  one 
word  about  the  Lady  in  the  Cellar,"  she  went  on,  in  an 
injured  tone.  "So  I've  brought  up  my  paper  this 
morning  for  you  to  read  about  'er,  sir,"  and  she  sud- 
denly produced  a  picture  paper  from  under  her  apron. 

Now,  Tait  had  a  dislike,  even  a  contempt,  for  picture 
papers,  and  he  would  have  been  genuinely  astonished 
had  he  known  how  much  pleasure,  interest,  ay,  and 
even  instruction,  they  bring  to  a  certain  type  of  reader. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  he  said,  hastily,  "but  I 
really  would  rather  not  look  at  it,  Mrs.  Saunders.  I 
can't  help  feeling  sorry  that  people  are  so  interested 
in  crime — especially  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  we 
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want  to  read  about  something  which  will  brighten, 
not  depress  us." 

He  felt  rather  a  prig  as  he  said  these  words,  un- 
comfortably conscious  that  he  himself,  two  evenings  ago, 
had  said  to  her,  very  foolishly,  so  he  now  felt,  "what 
an  extraordinarily  mysterious  case  that  murder  in  St. 
John's  Wood  seems  to  be,  Mrs.  Saunders."  Those  idle 
words,  suggested  by  the  discussion  he  had  heard  that 
same  morning  at  his  club,  had  given  the  good  woman 
her  chance. 

"I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  help  being  interested 
in  this  'ere  Lady  in  the  Cellar,"  she  observed,  in  an 
offended  tone,  '"specially  considering  that  there's  but 
little  doubt  the  poor  young  person  came  from  Sunny- 
ton.  Why,  everyone  round  about  these  parts  is  trying  to 
get  the  reward!  Did  you  know%  sir,  that  the  police  'ave 
offered  a  'undred  pounds  to  any  one  as  can  trace  'er.^" 

"Have  they  indeed  t  I  think  they  might  have  waited 
a  little  longer  before  doing  that." 

"It  stands  to  reason  the  poor  young  thing  must  have 
left  some  sorrowing  'eart  be'ind  'er,"  wxnt  on  the 
woman,  slowly.  "Some  mother's  'eart  is  baching  for 
'er  this  moment,  Mr.  Tait." 

He  felt  rebuked.  "Perhaps  you  are  right,  Mrs. 
Saunders." 

"She  was  wearing  quite  good  things,  from  w^hat  I  can 
make  out.  There's  a  photo  of  'er  'at  in  the  Daily 
Mirror,  and  I've  been  racking  m.y  brains  to  remember  if 
I've  hever  seen  any  one  wearing  a  'at  anything  like  it." 

"I  expect  you've  seen  a  great  many  young  women 
wearing  the  same  kind  of  hat,"  said  Tait,  drily.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  young  ladies  all  wear  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  hats  nowadavs." 
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"Ah!  but  there  was  something  very  peculiar  hindeed 
about  this  'at,"  said  Mrs.  Saunders,  eagerly.  "It  was 
trimmed  in  such  a  funny  old-fashioned  way,  Mr.  Tait — 
with  a  wreath  of  them  blue  flowers  Germans  have  such 
a  fancy  for — cornflowers.'* 

Tait  looked  up.  "Cornflowers?"  he  repeated,  and 
the  word  brought  back  a  painful  rush  of  memories. 
He  remembered  the  rather  absurd  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  four  years  ago — ^just  before  that  little 
war  wedding  in  Flinton — concerning  Rosaleen  Quin- 
lan's  wedding  headgear. 

"Artificial  flowers  'ave  quite  gone  out,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Saunders,  in  a  considering  tone.  "They  wasn't  made 
during  the  war,  and  the  trade  'asn't  begun  going  again, 
I  expect.  But  mark  my  words,  Mr.  Tait,  next  year 
we'll  hall  be  wearing  roses — roses,  roses  all  the  way." 

The  old-fashioned  bell  which  Mark  Tait  had  never 
gone  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  having  changed  rang 
discordantly  through  the  large  house. 

Mrs.  Saunders  turned  quickly  round.  "I  expect  that's 
for  me!"  she  exclaimed.  "Well,  sir,  I'll  just  leave  you 
my  paper  for  a  few  minutes;  it  won't  be  doing  you  any 
'arm  to  'ave  a  look  at  it.  There's  a  nice  new  photo 
in  it  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — God  bless  him!" 

As  she  shut  the  door  Tait  took  up  the  picture  paper, 
more  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  courtesy  than  of 
anything  else. 

And  then  he  felt  a  slight  tremor  of  discomfort  run 
through  him,  for,  though  there  was  no  colour  to  help 
him,  the  large  photograph  of  what  he  vaguely  knew 
was  called  a  cloche  hat,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  brought  back  to  him  the  moment  when,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  taxi  in  Sheep's  Row  Market,  he  had  rec- 
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ognized  in  the  woman  who  had  called  out  his  name  she 
whom  he  still  thought  of  as  Rosaleen  Quinlan. 

A  coincidence,  of  course,  but  a  painful  coincidence. 

He  gazed  attentively  at  the  photograph,  and  then  he 
read  the  paragraph  printed  just  below  it: 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  straw  hat  which  was  worn  by  the  unknown 
young  woman  who  was  shot  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  situated  in 
Rosary  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  approximately  six  weeks  ago.  The 
hat,  which  was  obviously  sold  with  a  ribbon  matching  the  colour 
of  the  straw,  is  barley-colour.  The  wreath  of  cornflowers,  of  pre- 
war French  make,  was  almost  certainly  taken  off  some  other  hat  and 
added  after  the  purchase  of  the  straw  shape.  For  more  details 
see  page  3. 

Tait  got  up.  He  felt  a  curiously  strong  desire  for 
fresh  air,  and  though  both  the  windows  of  the  room 
were  wide  open,  he  went  to  the  nearest  window,  the 
paper  still  in  his  hand.  There  he  stared  closely,  care- 
fully, warily,  at  the  photograph  of  the  hat  which  had 
been  worn  by  the  3^oung  woman  for  whom  there  was 
now  a  hue  and  cry  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
Could  it  be — was  it — the  hat  which  had  framed  Rosa- 
leen's  thin  face  when,  in  answer  to  her  cry  of  his  name, 
he  had  turned  and  seen  her  standing  in  the  crowd  .f^ 

With  fingers  that  felt  numb,  he  turned  over  the  paper 
till  he  reached  page  3.  The  whole  of  the  page  was  de- 
voted to  the  murder  mystery  which  was  arousing  so 
much  interest  in  every  class  of  society: 

THE  LADY  IN  THE  CELLAR 

An  Important  Clue  by  a  Distinguished  Criminologist 

All  those  of  us  interested  in  crime — and  what  intelligent  man  or 
woman  is  not  interested  in  crime.? — will  remember  the  part  that  was 
played  by  a  laundry  mark  in  bringing  a  murderer  to  justice  some 
years  ago. 
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Unfortunately,  there  is  not  even  a  laundry  mark  on  any  of  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  woman  who  is  now  called  by  common  consent 
the  Lady  in  the  Cellar.  But  the  fact  that  she  was  wearing  a  com- 
pletely new  set  of  underclothing  may  yet  bring  her  murderer  to 
justice. 

Already  it  is  known  that  one  such  garment  was  undoubtedly  made 
in  the  workrooms  of  a  large  shop  in  Sunny  ton  known  as  "The 
Ladies'  Paradise" — a  name  which  will  recall  to  some  of  us  a  famous 
French  novel. 

But  to  my  mind  by  far  the  most  valuable  clue  may  be  found  in  the 
hat  worn  by  the  unfortunate  young  woman  (see  front  page). 

The  police  rightly  attach  the  very  greatest  importance  to  this 
piece  of  headgear.  True,  the  lining,  which  might  have  provided 
a  valuable  clue,  had  been  ripped  out,  probably  so  as  to  make  the  hat, 
which  was  small,  fit  more  easily;  and  the  hat  itself  is  one  of  those 
cheap  little  shapes  which  are  turned  out  by  the  thousand  in  France, 
and  which,  owing  to  our  passion  for  free  trade,  obtain  free  entry  to 
our  country. 

This  particular  hat  originally  was  simply  trimmed  with  a  plain 
ribbon,  of  exactly  the  same  shade  as  the  straw.  But  someone — 
either  the  unfortunate  young  woman  herself  or  a  friend — had 
added,  over  the  original  trimming  which  is  still  there,  a  wreath  of 
artificial  cornflowers.  The  wreath,  which  was  almost  certainly 
taken  off  another  hat,  was  of  a  fine  and  expensive  make,  and  had 
probably  trimmed  a  pre-war  hat  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
garden-party  variety,  for  there  are  pieces  of  deep  cream  tulle  still 
attached  to  the  wire  on  which  the  flowers  are  mounted. 

Discarded  finery  is  often  sent  by  kind-hearted  women  of  fashion 
to  jumble  sales,  and  to  those  philanthropic  agencies  which  collect 
clothing  for  the  poor.  And  the  present  writer  thinks  it  likely  that 
the  myster>'  of  the  Lady  in  the  Cellar  will  ultimately  be  solved 
through  this  wreath  of  cornflowers  which  she,  in  some  idle  moment, 
no  doubt,  thought  would  beautify  her  otherwise  over-simple  little 
hat.  Artificial  flowers  are  so  little  worn  nowadays  as  to  attract 
attention  from,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  wearer's  fellow  women. 

There  then  followed  an  account  of  various  disappear- 
ances which  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  two 
months,    together   with    minute    descriptions    of   four 
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young  women   who  were   being  sought   for  by   their 
friends. 

In  blacker  type  was  also  printed  the  following  para- 
graph. 

The  woman  whose  body  was  found  in  the  cellar  of  number  19 
Rosary  Road  was  approximately  thirty  years  of  age,  though  she  may 
have  been  younger.  She  was  5  feet  5  inches  in  height,  of  slender 
build,  and  had  no  distinguishing  marks  of  any  sort  on  her  body. 
Her  hair  was  dark  brow^n  and  naturally  curly.  She  was  wearing  an 
artificial  silk  knitted  dress  of  pale  beige  colour,  and  over  it  an 
accordion-pleated  crepe-de-chine  cloak  of  the  same  tint.  She  wore 
black  silk  stockings,  and  a  pair  of  new  black  patent  shoes.  Her 
underclothing  was  of  pale  pink  silk  Georgette.  It  was  quite  new 
and  had  never  been  washed  or  cleaned. 

Mark  Tait  folded  the  paper  back  into  its  old  folds. 
He  went  over  to  the  table  and  gulped  down  his  cold 
cup  of  coffee.  Hardly  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  he 
took  up  his  hat,  and  then,  for  a  moment,  he  stood  still, 
gazing  at  nothing,  and  trying  to  think  of  nothing. 

But  at  last  he  again  took  up  Mrs.  Saunders^s  picture 
paper. 

Why,  there  must  be  hundreds  of  women  and  girls, 
if  not  thousands  of  them,  wearing  hats  exactly  like 
that  hat!  Reluctantly  he  read  once  more  the  de- 
scription of  the  murdered  woman. 

With  a  set  look  on  his  face  he  opened  the  door  which 
gave  on  to  the  wrought-iron  staircase  of  the  old  house. 
"Mrs.  Saunders,"  he  called  out,  sharply.  "If  any  one 
calls  say  Vm  out  and  not  likely  to  be  back  all  to-day.'* 

And  then  he  hobbled  downstairs,  and  so  out  of  the 
front  door,  not  caring  whether  she  had  heard  him  or  not. 

He  soon  found  a  place  in  a  crowded  tram,  and  then 
there  suddenly  came  over  him  a  most  extraordinary 
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feeling  of  relief.  So  great  was  his  relief  that  he  said 
aloud  the  words,  "Thank  GodT'  He  had  just  remem- 
bered that  the  Lady  in  the  Cellar,  according  to  the 
official  account  he  had  just  read,  must  have  been  dead 
six  weeks.  Confidently  he  assured  himself  that  his 
meeting  with  Rosaleen  had  been  far  more  recent  than 
that.  Still,  he  might  as  well  make  sure;  and  so  he 
took  out  his  little  pocket  diary  and  turned  the  pages 
back  eagerly.  He  knew  he  had  put  a  cross  on  the 
empty  entry  of  the  day  when  he  had  seen  her. 

Yes,  here  it  was!  Then  he  found  with  a  queer  feeling 
of  dou.bt  and  surprise  that  it  was  longer  ago  than  he  had 
thought.  Why,  it  was  five  weeks  and  three  days  ago! 
It  had  seemed  a  far  shorter  time  to  him  because,  since 
then,  he  had  so  constantly  thought  of  her. 

Once  more  plunged  in  a  maze  of  cruel  uncertainty, 
he  changed  into  a  tram  that  went  all  the  way  to  West- 
minster Bridge.  He  knew  that  New  Scotland  Yard 
was  on  the  embankment,  though  when  he  got  out  he 
was  surprised  to  find  how  near  it  was  to  the  bridge. 

Slowly  he  walked  through  the  imposing  arch  which 
leads  into  the  courtyard  of  the  huge  Bastille-like  group 
of  buildings,  and  an  inquiry  for  Colonel  Fullerton,  and 
the  production  of  his  card,  led  in  a  very  few  minutes  to 
his  being  taken  upstairs. 

As  he  was  shown  into  a  pleasant  room  looking  over  the 
river,  a  tall  man  rose  from  behind  a  writing  table  and 
held  out  his  hand.  "Tait!  It  seems  along,  longtime 
since  you  and  I  last  met  at  Havre!  I  hope  Fve  worn 
as  well  as  you  have?" 

Colonel  Fullerton  looked  younger,  not  older,  than 
he  had  looked  in  France,  six  years  before,  in  the  first 
autumn  of  the  war. 
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As  for  Tait,  his  horrible  fear,  what  had  been  his  almost 
certainty,  now  seemed  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  almost 
absurd;  and  he  would  have  given  much  to  be  able 
to  turn  on  his  heel  and  walk  out  of  this  room  without 
having  divulged  what  had  brought  him  there.  But 
of  course  he  knew  that,  now  he  was  here,  he  must  tell 
his  business.  Even  so,  for  a  moment,  he  remained 
silent. 

The  other  gave  him  a  quick,  keen  look.  From  what 
he  could  remember  Mark  Tait  was  the  last  man  to  have 
got  into  some  ignoble  scrape,  but  he  looked  very  ill  at 
ease.  Colonel  Fullerton  could  always  so  far  tell  the 
state  of  mind  of  an  unsought  visitor  as  to  know  whether 
he  came  seeking  aid  for  himself  or  for  a  friend;  he  felt 
sure,  now,  that  it  was  some  trouble  affecting  himself 
that  had  brought  this  man  here. 

Still,  he  asked  the  question,  "What  can  I  do  for  you? 
Have  you  come  here  on  your  own  behalf  or  on  that  of  a 
friend.?" 

"Tm  afraid  that  when  you  hear  why  I've  com.e,  you'll 
think  me  a  very  foolish  man,"  answered  Tait,  in  a  low 
voice.  "And  I'm  sorry  now  that  I  didn't  telephone 
to  you,  instead  of  giving  you  the  trouble  of  seeing  me. 
But  the  truth  is " 

And  then  he  stopped  dead. 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  said  Colonel  Fullerton,  and 
his  voice  sounded  very  kindly.  "I'm  glad  you  came, 
for  Fm  really  pleased  to  see  you  again.  It  brings  back 
old  days.  I  haven't  forgotten  the  w^ar,  though  most 
people  seem  to  have  done  so!" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Tait  said  desperately, 
"I  live  in  rooms  in  Sunnyton.  My  landlady  brought 
me  up  a  picture  paper  to-day,  and  I  saw  there  a  photo- 
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graph  of  the  hat  worn  by  the  woman  who  was  discovered 
shot,  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  house  in  St.  John's  Wood." 

Colonel  Fuilerton  allowed  an  exclamation  of  interest 
and  of  astonishment  to  escape  him.  His  whole  manner 
altered.  "Do  you  think  you  can  help  us  to  find  out 
who  the  woman  was?*'  he  asked,  eagerly.  "If  so,  then 
I  shall  indeed  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  com- 
ing here  to-day!  Or  is  it  your  landlady  who  knew  the 
poor  soul.^" 

In  his  eagerness  he  came  round  to  where  his  visitor 
was  standing,  and  they  walked,  as  if  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, toward  the  window  overlooking  the  embankment 
and  the  river. 

All  Tait's  suspicions,  all  his  miserable  forebodings 
had  come  back  with  a  rush. 

"The  published  description  of  the  murdered  woman 
tallies  closely  with  the  appearance  of  a  friend  of  mine — 
a  young  lady  I  last  saw  about  six  weeks  ago." 

Tait  uttered  the  words  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
and  hesitation,  and  Colonel  Fuilerton  was  unpleasantly 
affected  by  his  obvious  emotion. 

"I  take  it  that  your  friend  has  disappeared?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  Our  meeting  was  quite  acci- 
dental. At  one  time  of  my  life  I  had  known  her  very 
well,  then  I  lost  sight  of  her,  and  after  an  interval  of 
four  years  I  just  happened  to  run  up  against  her." 

"And  where  was  that?" 

"  In  Sunnyton,"  said  Tait,  in  a  low  voice.  "  In  a  place 
called  Sheep's  Row  Market." 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  approximate  date?" 

"Yes,  I  can  tell  you  the  very  day.  It  was  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  August." 
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"Was  she  wearing  the  kind  of  hat  of  which  we've 
pubHshed  a  photograph?'' 

**She  was — and  she  also  wore  the  kind  of  pleated 
cloak  mentioned  in  the  official  description.  I  noticed 
both  the  hat  and  the  cloak  because  I  had  seen  her  wear- 
ing either  them,  or  something  exactly  like  them,  before." 

"I  thought  3^ou  said  you  hadn't  seen  her  for  four 
years  t 

**I  did  see  her  last  four  years  ago,  and  as  it  was  on  her 
wedding  day,  I  suppose  I  noticed  what  she  was  wearing 
far  more  particularly  than  I  should  otherwise  have 
done." 

**I  see,"  said  Colonel  Fullerton.  But  somehov/  he 
felt  he  did  not  see.  The  whole  story  sounded  oddly 
fantastic.  He  doubted,  strongly,  whether  the  man 
standing  by  his  side  was  telling  the  truth. 

**rm  afraid  she'd  fallen  on  evil  times,"  Mark  Tait 
went  on,  speaking  in  a  very  low  voice.  "I  know  that 
she  and  her  husband  were  separated." 

"Ah,  you  know  that?  Then  I  take  it  that  you  know 
the  husband,  too.     What's  his  name?" 

Mark  Tait  hesitated  painfully.  "I  don't  think  I 
ought  to  tell  you  his  name  till  we  know  that  my  fear — 
I  can  hardly  call  it  my  suspicion — is  justified.  You  see 
it  would  be  very  unfair,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  her  hus- 
band, to  bring  them  into  this  horrible  business  if  I'm 
making  a  foolish  mistake." 

"Not  unfair  at  all,  my  dear  Tait.  But  just  as  you 
like.  If  you  don't  mind  coming  with  me  now,  right 
away,  you  will  know  in  a  very  short  time  whether  your 
— well,  your  half  suspicion  is  justified." 

"Is  the  body  here?"  asked  Tait. 
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He  had  become  very  pale,  and  he  asked  the  question 
in  an  almost  inaudible  voice. 

Colonel  Fullerton  looked  at  him  hard.  **Good  God, 
no!"  he  exclaimed.  "The  body  is,  of  course,  at  the 
mortuary  which  serves  the  part  of  London  where  she 
was  found  dead." 

"I  see,"  muttered  Tait. 

Opening  a  door  behind  his  writing  table  Colonel  Ful- 
lerton disappeared  for  a  few  moments;  then  he  came 
back  with  his  hat  and  stick. 

**Now,  then,  Tait,  your  suspense — for  I  realize  that 
it  is  suspense — will  soon  be  at  an  end." 

Twenty-five  minutes  later  Mark  Tait's  suspense 
was  indeed  at  an  end,  for  he  had  recognized  the 
body  of  the  murdered  woman  as  that  of  Rosaleen 
Lovell. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  he  came  stum- 
bling out  of  the  mortuary — ^which  lies  in  a  quiet  part 
of  old  Hampstead  among  a  row  of  stately  18th-century 
houses — his  left  elbow  firmly  held  by  Colonel  Fullerton, 
who  feared  that  he  was  about  to  faint. 

When  again  in  the  open  air,  however,  he  passed  his 
right  hand  over  his  eyes  and  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  regain  his  composure. 

"Tm    all    right    now,"    he    muttered.     "The  truth 

is "   And    then   he   stopped,   for    again    an    awful 

sensation  of  faintness  and  giddiness  had  come  over 
him. 

Colonel  Fullerton  turned  to  his  chauffeur.  "Give 
me  the  flask  of  brandy  in  that  pocket  and  look  sharp!" 

"Now,  Tait.     Take  a  good  gulp  of  this — and  then 
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we'll  go  for  a  blow  up  on  the  heath.  Vm  in  no  hurry 
to  get  back,  though,  when  you  feel  up  to  it,  I  shall  be 
compelled,  naturally,  to  ask  you  a  good  many  ques- 
tions." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  sweeping  across  the 
open  heath,  and  after  a  while  Mark  Tait  turned  toward 
him  and  said,  quietly,  "I'd  like  to  tell  you  now  the  little 
I  know.  But  I  fear  you'll  be  disappointed,  for  I  don't 
know  much,  Fullerton." 

The  older  man  Hstened  in  silence  to  Tait's  story  of 
Lovell's  and  Rosaleen  Quinlan's  war  marriage,  and  of 
his,  Tait's,  last  brief  meeting  with  her.  Then  he  said, 
*'I  should  like  you  to  describe  this  man,  Robert  Lovell, 
in  your  own  words.  As  you  are,  of  course,  aware,  we 
have  deliberately  refrained  from  circulating  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  who  came  to  Fulton's  office.  A  photo- 
graph is  of  the  utmost  value,  but  again  and  again 
we  have  found  that  a  description,  especially  one 
made  up  at  second-hand,  instead  of  being  a  help, 
is  actually  misleading.  Still,  I  have  a  clear  idea  in 
my  own  mind  of  what  the  chap  we  are  looking  for  is 
like." 

"Robert  Lovell,"  said  Tait,  slowly,  "is  on  the  whole 
the  handsomest  man  I  have  ever  come  across.  He  is 
very  fair,  but  there  is  not  a  touch  of  red  in  either  his 
hair  or  his  moustache.  He  keeps  himself  in  very  good 
physical  condition  and  looks  younger  than  thirty-one, 
which  is,  I  believe,  his  age.  In  a  way,  the  most  remark- 
able thing  about  him  is  his  voice — I  think  I  may  again 
say  it  is  the  most  attractive  man's  voice  I  have  ever 
heard.  He  has  an  open,  pleasant  manner,  just  a 
thought  over-confident  and  boastful  when  at  ease.     He 
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is  exceedingly  attractive  to  women — to  all  kinds  of 
women.  To  my  mind,  his  manner  with  ladies  is  too 
familiar,  but  then" — a  half  smile  quivered  for  a  moment 
over  Tait*s  still  gray  face — "Fm  a  very  old-fashioned 
man,  Fullerton." 

All  sorts  of  disconnected  thoughts  were  rushing 
through  Mark  Tait's  brain.  How  far  was  he  bound  to 
say  all  that  he  knew  to  his  present  companion  ?  Just  be- 
cause he  felt  a  surge  of  violent  hatred  against  Lovell 
he  told  himself  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  be  quite  frank, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  lie  Lovell  had  told  him 
at  Lushbrooke. 

And  then,  almost  as  if  the  other  could  see  into  his 
mind,  Colonel  Fullerton  asked,  "Has  Lovell  ever 
spoken  to  you  of  his  wife — I  mean  during  the  few  oc- 
casions you  tell  me  you  have  seen  him  since  his  marriage 
four  years  ago?" 

Mark  Tait  hesitated.  "Yes,"  he  said,  reluctantly, 
"he  did  speak  to  me  of  her,  Fullerton." 

As  he  saw  that  the  other  was  hesitating.  Colonel 
Fullerton  said,  suddenly,  "Fll  be  quite  frank  with  you, 
Tait.  If  it  be  in  any  way  possible,  I  hope  to  keep  you 
out  of  this  case.  But  I  do  appeal  to  you  to  give  us  all 
the  help  you  can.  If  this  horrible  crime  be  brought 
home  to  Lovell,  it  will  not  be  through  anything  you  have 
told  me.  The  Prosecution  will  rely  on  the  evidence  of 
the  house  agent,  Fulton,  and  of  Fulton's  maid  servant. 
I  take  it  you  can  suggest  no  direct  motive  ?  Of  course, 
there  must  have  been  a  motive,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  motive  in  a  case  of  murder." 

A  vision  of  Robert  Lovell  and  Kitty  Fleming  rose 
before  Tait,  and  suddenly  he  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
veal what  he  had  meant  to  keep  to  himself. 
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"I  will  tell  you  one  rather  horrible  thing,  Fullerton. 
Early  in  August  I  met  Lovell  in  a  country  house — for 
che  first  time  since  his  marriage — and  I  inquired  after 
his  wife.  He  told  me  she  was  dead.  That  must  have 
been  about  a  fortnight  before  she  was  murdered." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

"IXrHAT  glorious  fun  this  will  be!  And  how  splen- 
^  ^   did  of  you,  Quair,  to  think  of  it!" 

The  words  were  uttered  in  an  eager  joyous  voice  by 
Angel  Barraclough;  and  Kitty  Fleming  merrily  chimed 
in,  "I've  always  wanted  to  see  a  gambling  hell!" 

The  young  man  smiled  down  at  his  two  guests.  "I 
hope  you  won't  be  disappointed.  It's  not  at  all  my 
idea  of  hell.    It's  far  too  respectable  and  chilly  for  that ! " 

Lord  Traquair  was  standing  in  the  circular  hall  of 
his  beautiful  house,  welcoming  seven  choice  spirits 
brought  together  to-night  by  mysterious  telephone  mes- 
sages— partly  to  take  part  in  the  tiny  house-warming 
party  which  was  to  inaugurate  what  was  already  being 
described  as  the  most  curious  and  original-looking 
dining  room  in  London,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the  novel 
"thrill"  of  playing  roulette  in  a  secret,  and  of  course  an 
illegal,  gambling  house. 

The  young  man  looked  at  each  of  his  friends  with  a 
special  feeling  of  welcome  and  appreciation.  It  was 
so  pleasant  to  know  that  each  of  them  was  really  fond 
of  him,  not  one  of  them  envious  of  him  and  of  the  good 
fortune  to  which  he  had  been  born.  He  was  particu- 
larly pleased  to  have  secured  Lady  Caroline  Nutting 
to-night.  How  good  of  her  to  have  come  all  the  way 
from  Webb  Place,  her  delicious  country  house  beyond 
Richmond,  to  grace  his  house-warming,  and  how  lovely 
she   looked   in   her   plain   black   chiffon   gown!     Lord 
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*'Quair,"  as  his  intimates  called  him,  admired  Lady 
CaroHne  very  much,  but  he  had  received  his  full  toll  of 
warnings  about  her,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  becom- 
ing one  of  "The  Spider's"  flies,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  men  dowered  at  once  with  a  warm  heart  and 
a  cold  temperament.  Also  he  knew  just  a  little  too  much 
concerning  her  latest  affair — that  with  his  own  friend. 
Bob  Lovell — to  feel  at  all  drawn  to  her.  Traquair 
was  one  of  the  comparatively  few  men  constantly 
thrown  into  contact  with  Lovell,  who  liked  him  without 
any  mental  reservation  whatsoever.  There  was  some- 
thing in  Lovell  which  appealed  to  men  younger  than 
himself,  and  his  strong  vitality,  easy  assurance,  and 
even  his  remarkable  good  looks,  attracted  his  present 
host.  It  was  Traquair  who  had  put  up  Lovell  at  Al- 
fred's Club  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  to-day  his  election 
had  taken  place.  When  telephoning  to  the  new  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  old  club,  Traquair  had  exclaimed, 
"We'll  drink  your  health  to-night,  old  son!" 

But  as  Lovell  walked  to-night  into  his  good  friend's 
hall,  he  looked  so  sombre  and  so  serious  that  that  same 
good  friend  asked  himself  whether  the  other  had  had  a 
scrap  w4th  that  little  minx,  Kitty  Fleming.  Lord  Tra- 
quair had  known  Kitty  all  his  life;  they  were  near  of 
an  age  and  had  played  nursery  games  together.  He 
more  or  less  suspected  how  m^atters  were  between  those 
two,  and  he  felt  rather  sorry  for  Lovell.  To  his  mind 
Lovell  was  too  good  for  Kitty;  and  being  himself  very 
rich,  the  fact  that  she  had  a  great  deal  of  money  meant 
nothing  to  him. 

As  for  Angel  Barraclough,  her  host  of  to-night  was 
really  fond  of  her,  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  people 
in  the  world  with  whom  she  had  ever  been  frank  con- 
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cerning  the  way  she  made  her  living.  Traquair  was 
still  very  young,  not  yet  three-and-twenty.  But  he 
was  rather  uncannily  mature,  and  there  was  something, 
it  would  have  been  cruel  to  call  it  malicious,  in  his  men- 
tal make-up.  And  so,  whatever  the  reason,  it  often 
amused  him  to  give  what  became  a  valuable  "tip"  when 
transformed  into  a  piquant  paragraph  by  Angel  Barra- 
clough.  It  was  because  she  had  been  given  a  big  com- 
mission to  write  up  what  had  been  described  to  her  as 
*'a  smart  gambling  hell"  that  to-night's  party  was  go- 
ing on  to  a  certain  place  after  dinner.  In  as  far  as 
Angel  could  really  be  fond  of  and  grateful  to  any  one, 
she  was  fond  of  and  grateful  to  Lord  Traquair.  Theirs 
was  a  pleasant,  as  well  as  to  her  a  valuable,  friendship, 
untouched  by  what  both  of  them  would  have  considered 
a  tiresome  and  dangerous  touch  of  sentiment. 

The  fourth  lady  was  seventeen-year-old  Dolly  Pul- 
ford.  Her  absurd  youth,  her  pert  little  tongue,  and 
her  pretty  little  face  had  made  her  the  fashion,  and  he, 
kind  Traquair,  had  done  her  a  very  good  turn,  though 
no  one  else  knew  of  it.  He  had  put  a  bit  of  money  into 
a  new  cabaret  show  on  the  understanding  that  Dolly 
was  to  be  given  a  chance  of  playing  in  a  duologue.  So 
it  was  no  wonder  that  her  face  lit  up  into  a  merry,  grate- 
ful smile  as  she  met  the  young  man's  indulgent,  rather 
cynical,  glance. 

Many  well-known  and  distinguished  men  would  have 
been  glad  to  form  part  of  to-night's  little  gathering. 
But  after  a  good  deal  of  thought  "Quair"  had  decided  on 
only  asking,  in  addition  to  Bob  Lovell,  Dicky  Lumsden 
and  Fred  Organder.  Dicky  Lumsden  was  almost 
double  the  age  of  almost  everyone  there,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Lady  Caroline   and  of  Bob   Lovell. 
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But  he  had  such  a  3'oung  heart,  such  a  young  face,  and 
such  a  young  figure — also,  he  was  so  witty  in  his  quieu 
way  and  so  helpful  and  generous  a  friend  to  all  th<? 
world,  that  no  party,  great  or  small,  was  regarded  as 
likely  to  be  really  perfect  unless  he  was  there.  And  yet 
Dicky,  as  everyone  called  him,  had  very  little  money 
and  was  a  most  hard-working  public  servant. 

As  for  Fred  Organder,  he  was  the  absolute  opposite  of 
Dicky  Lumsden,  and  that  perhaps  v/as  w^hy  Lord  Tra- 
quair,  who  had  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  social  values, 
had  asked  him  here  to-night.  Organder  was  that  rare 
thing  nowadays — an  absolutely  idle  young  man.  He  was 
content,  as  Angel  Barraclough  had  once  enviously  put  it, 
to  exist  beautifully.  He  had  only  just  enough  money  to 
pay  for  his  bed  and  breakfast  in  a  modest  lodging  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  side  streets  opposite  the  Green  Park 
in  Piccadilly.  He  never  had  to  consider  the  problem  of 
his  lunch  or  dinner,  for  he  always  had  far  more  invita- 
tions than  he  could  possibly  accept.  Without  being 
really  kind,  as  was  Dicky  Lumsden,  Organder  was  very 
good-natured,  ever  ready  to  do  any  one  a  good  turn 
that  cost  him  only  time,  not  money.  One  surprising 
thing  about  him,  and  of  which  his  friends  even  now  re- 
minded his  critics,  was  that  he  had,  as  the  saying  is, 
done  remarkably  well  in  the  war.  But  he  himself  had 
washed  those  four  years  out.  He  never  alluded  to 
anything  that  had  happened  then,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
the  only  man  in  his  world  and  generation  who  had  gone 
back  to  "as  we  were.'* 

"Now,  then!"  exclaimed  Lord  Traquair,  when  all 
his  guests  were  gathered  round  him,  "we'd  better  go 
straight  off  and  have  dinner.  I  hope  you're  all  as  hungry 
am.'^ 
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As  he  led  the  way  down  a  short  corridor  hung  with 
rare  colour  prints  he  was  young  enough  to  feel  very 
much  gratified  by  the  stir  of  expectation  and  curiosity 
in  those  following  him. 

Suddenly  turning  out  the  Hghts  in  the  corridor,  he 
flung  open  the  double  doors  of  his  new  dining  room. 

"How  wonderful,  Quair!"  "What  a  clever  idea!" 
"It's  just  *itM  I  can't  say  more!" — this  last  in  Dolly's 
shrill  sweet  voice. 

The  walls  of  the  long  narrow  room  were  entirely 
panelled  with  the  dim,  grayly  luminous  dark  mirrors 
which,  after  having  been  a  fleeting  fashion  of  the  i8th 
Century,  are  now  all  the  more  thought  of,  and  eagerly 
sought  for,  because  they  are  so  diflicult  to  find.  Dicky 
Lumsden,  alone  of  Lord  Traquair's  guests,  realized  that 
their  very  perfection  proved  them  to  be  a  clever,  nay, 
to  use  the  jargon  of  the  set,  a  too  delicious,  fake. 

The  ceiling  was  Venetian  red,  and  the  long  marble 
table,  which  had  come  out  of  a  palace  in  Verona,  was 
lit  by  a  pair  of  cr^^stal-drop  candelabra  which  had  once 
hung  in  the  Petit  Trianon.  The  only  note  of  colour 
in  the  room,  apart  from  the  ceiling,  was  provided  by 
twelve  early  17th-century  French  armchairs  of  graceful 
roomy  shape,  with  backs  and  seats  of  red  and  blue 
petit  point  needlework.  Only  one  of  those  present, 
Angel  Barraclough,  knew  that  they  had  come  out  of  a 
famous  country  house,  and  that  the  man  in  whose  family 
they  had  been  since  they  had  first  been  sent  there  from 
Paris,  close  on  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  been  given 
an  open  check  to  fill  up  by  the  dealer  who  had  acted 
as  Lord  Traquair's  agent. 

"Eight  is  such  an  awkward  number,  isn't  it?"  said  the 
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host,  knitting  his  dark  arched  eyebrows.  "So  it  seemed 
to  me  that  four  on  each  side  was  indicated." 

Gallantly  he  escorted  each  of  the  four  young  ladies  to 
her  place.  He  had  not  put  his  friend,  Bob  Lovell,  next 
to  Kitty  Fleming;  instead  he  had  put  him  next  Lady 
Caroline,  and  he  had  not  felt  sorry  to  see  the  shadow 
which  had  come  over  Kitty's  face.  Jealousy,  to  his 
mind,  was  such  a  stupid,  tiresome,  useless  thing  in  any 
human  being,  and  more  especially  in  a  woman ! 

Alack  for  Kitty!  The  evening  had  already  been 
spoilt  for  her  when  she  had  seen  Lady  Caroline  step 
into  the  hall.  And  now  she  felt  very  indignant  with 
Quair  for  putting  those  two  next  to  each  other.  But 
very  soon  a  feeling  of  triumph  began  to  flood  her  sore 
heart,  for  Lovell  was  paying  no  attention  at  all  to  the 
lovely  woman  now  seated  next  to  him..  In  fact,  he  was 
devoting  himself,  almost  ostentatiously,  to  Angel  Bar- 
raclough,  while  Lad}^  Caroline  w^as  smiling  her  usual 
delicate,  faint,  spidery  smile  in  answer  to  her  young 
host's  somewhat  elaborate  compliments. 

At  last  Lovell  turned  away  from  Angel  and  stared 
straight  before  him.  Kitty,  with  a  queer  sensation 
of  half  fear  and  of  discomfiture,  saw  that  he  looked 
stern,  preoccupied,  and,  yes,  ill  and  haggard.  There 
came  over  her  a  vivid  recollection  of  that  strange  little 
scene  outside  the  Tate  Gallery  when  he  had  turned 
what  Nanna  had  called  "queer." 

Dicky  Lumsden,  who  was  sitting  by  her,  and  who 
instinctively  always  said  the  pleasant  thing  to  his 
neighbour,  murmured,  "Awfully  good-looking  fellow — 
our  friend  opposite.^  He  and  Traquair  seem  somehow 
the  only  two  people   at  this  table  who  look  exactly 
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'right'  in  this  wonderful  room — Lovell  because  he's  so 
handsome,  Traquair  because  he's  so  elegant  and  old- 
world  looking.  We  ought  all  to  be  wearing  fancy  dress. 
I  wonder,  by  the  way,  why  you  four  young  ladies  have 
each  put  on  a  black  frock  to-night?" 

"  Because  we're  going  on  to  a  place  where  we  want  to 
look  as  quiet  and  'forgotten'  as  possible,  I  suppose." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Kitty?" 

Dicky  Lumsden  had  not  been  told  of  the  great  treat 
in  store  for  him,  the  omission  having  been  deliberate 
on  the  part  of  his  host. 

"We're  going  on  to  a  gambling  hell!  Didn't  you 
know  that?" 

"A  gambling  hell!" 

Dicky  felt  very  much  taken  aback  and  not  at  all 
pleased.  He  knew  quite  well  that  he  couldn't  be  on  in 
that  act.  But  he  didn't  say  so  now.  Instead,  he  only 
smiled  and  observed,  "So  that's  to-night's  stunt?  I 
hope  Traquair  has  seen  to  it  that  there's  no  fear  of  a 
raid.  It  can't  be  very  pleasant  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
cells  of  a  police  court  for  the  rest  of  the  night." 

"Is  that  what  happens  to  one  if  one  is  caught  in  a 
raid?"  And  Kitty  felt  a  slight  sensation  of  discomfort 
shoot  through  her.  "I  thought  one  got  out  on  bail  at 
once,  and  then  that  one's  solicitor  paid  the  fine." 

Dicky  shook  his  head.  "No,  no,  my  dear!  It  isn't 
as  simple  as  all  that.  If  the  raiders  allov/ed  the  raidees 
to  melt  away,  no  one  would  ever  turn  up  the  next 
morning." 

He  looked  at  the  girl  with  indulgent  liking.  She  was 
at  once  so  clever  and  so  simple,  so  knowing  and  so 
ignorant.  He  wondered  if  it  could  be  really  true 
that  she  was  thinking  of  giving  herself  and  her  great 
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wealth  to  that  queer  chap  of  whom  no  one  knew  any- 
thing, really,  and  v/ho  was  looking  at  once  so  sulky  and 
so  ill  to-night.  Dicky  Lumsden  had  been  told  that 
Lovell  was  Lady  Caroline's  latest  spoil.  If  that  was 
true,  no  doubt  the  two  of  them  had  had  a  tifF,  for  they 
had  not  spoken  to  each  other  yet,  and  Lovell  was  eating 
practically  nothing  of  the  delicious  dinner  now  being 
put  before  him. 

As  if  she  saw  into  Dicky's  mind,  Kitt}^  exclaimed, 
"We  mustn't  eat  too  much,  for  we're  all  coming  back 
here  to  supper  after  our  gamble." 

"I'm  afraid  I  shan't  be  able  to  go  on  with  you  all, 
for  I've  got  a  man  coming  to  my  rooms  this  evening," 
observed  Dicky,  quickly. 

"D'you  mean  you're  not  coming  on  to  the  gambling 
hell.^"  exclaimed  Kitty.  Then  a  mischievous  look 
came  over  her  vivid  little  face.  "I  suppose  your  boss 
wouldn't  like  you  to  be  caught  in  a  raid,  ehV 

"Well,  no,  he  would  not/'  and  this  time  Dicky 
laughed  outright.  "It  was  silly  of  Traquair  to  ask  me 
— at  any  rate,  without  having  told  me  what  was  in  the 
wind." 

A  little  more  than  an  hour  later  three  taxis  drew  up 
before  a  substantial,  rather  shabby-looking  old  house, 
which  stood  among  a  number  of  small  shops  in  a  narrow 
Marylebone  Street.  The  party  of  eight  had  been 
reduced  to  six,  for  when  Dicky  had  explained  that  he 
had  to  go  back  to  his  rooms  to  see  a  friend,  Lady  Caro- 
line, to  everyone's  astonishment,  and  to  her  host's  an- 
noyance, had  asked  him  to  give  her  a  lift. 

As  Dolly  had  murmured  in  a  disgusted  tone  to  Fred 
Organder,  "The  Spider"  had  funked  at  the  last  moment. 
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A  very  ordinary  happening  sometimes  becomes  in 
life  retrospectively  memorable.  Dicky  Lumsden  will 
never  forget  his  short  drive  with  Lady  Caroline  Nutting. 
She  only  wanted  to  go  as  far  as  her  brother's  house  in 
Park  Lane,  and  during  the  few  moments  it  took  to  get 
there  she  asked  her  companion  a  curious  question.  "I 
suppose  there's  always  someone  at  Scotland  Yard  to 
whom  one  can  telephone  in  the  evening,"  she  observed, 
in  her  gentle,  indifferent  voice. 

It  was  scarcely  a  question,  yet,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  Dicky  answered,  "Of  course,  there's  always 
someone  there,  and  I  should  think  they  were  particu- 
larly busy  at  night." 

Then  she  had  gone  on,  "I've  been  warned  that  burg- 
lars have  their  eye  on  us,  I  mean  out  at  Webb  Place. 
They  would  get  quite  a  good  haul  if  they  managed  to 
open  my  jewel  safe." 

But  to  return  to  the  merry  party  on  pleasure  and  on 
mischief  bent. 

The  house  before  whose  door  they  were  now  all  stand- 
ing belonged  to  the  days  when  the  living  rooms  of  all 
London  houses  had  stout  wooden  shutters.  To-night, 
the  shutters  of  this  particular  house  were  fastened, 
but  the  windows  behind  them  were  open,  and  there 
came  through  into  the  street  strains  of  dance  music 
which  were  obviously  produced  by  an  old  and  wheezy 
gramophone. 

"This  is  deliciously  exciting,"  whispered  Dolly. 
"Some  gamble,  eh?  And  to  the  sound  of  a  gay  tra-la- 
la — tra-la-la." 

"That's  only  because  we  are  supposed  to  be  going  to 
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attend  what  I  believe  is  called  *a  little  hop,'"  exclaimed 
Traquair. 

He  rang  and  knocked,  but  for  a  long  time  nothing 
happened.  Then,  at  last,  the  front  door  opened,  and  a 
footman,  who  somehow  did  not  look  like  a  real  servant, 
ushered  them  into  a  roomy  hall.  The  three  young  men 
gave  him  their  hats  and  coats,  and  the  three  girls  were 
ushered  into  a  room  on  the  right,  where  there  were 
already  a  number  of  evening  wraps.  Meanwhile, 
Angel  Barraclough's  sharp  eyes  eagerly  took  in  all  the 
details  of  the  ugly,  substantial  Victorian  hall  and  dining 
room.  She  told  herself  that  she  would  make  a  point  of 
the  fact  that  the  most  striking  thing  about  this  house 
was  its  look  of  soHd  respectability,  though  it  stood  in  so 
mean  a  street. 

They  all  walked  up  the  staircase  in  silence,  and  the 
first  thing  they  saw  was  that  the  door  which  gave  into 
the  front  room  on  the  first  landing  was  wide  open, 
"Here's  the  *  little  hop,'"  murmured  Lord  Traquair. 
**No  deception,  ladies  and  gentlemen!"  And  sure 
enough,  two  couples  were  moving  slowly  round  and 
round  to  the  merry  sounds  emitted  by  a  big  old- 
fashioned  gramophone.  The  room  was  furnished,  but 
the  furniture  had  all  been  pushed  up  against  the  wall. 

They  all  stood,  for  a  few  moments,  at  the  door,  and 
Dolly  whispered,  impudently,  *'They  look  as  if  they 
had  been  hired  to  do  that,  don't  they?" 

At  last  Traquair  exclaimed,  *'Now  to  real  business!" 
He  opened  the  door  to  his  left,  and  his  party  of  five 
trooped  in  eagerly  after  him,  and  then  stood,  huddled 
just  inside  the  room,  gazing  at  the  scene  before  them. 

The  room  was  the  shape  and  size  of  an  ordinary  back 
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drawing  room,  but  its  furnishings  were  far  from  ordi- 
nary. A  heavily  shaded  pendent  electric  lamp  concen- 
trated what  light  there  was  in  the  room  on  a  narrow 
table  on  which  were  spread  two  pieces  of  green  lin- 
oleum cloth  on  which  were  painted,  in  white,  the 
familiar  roulette  device.  A  small  roulette  board,  look- 
ing little  more  than  a  child^s  toy,  stood  just  under  the 
electric  lamp,  and  a  swarthy-looking  man  in  evening 
dress  was  evidently  acting  the  part  of  croupier.  The 
tiny  bail  had  just  started  spinning  round  and  round 
as  the  new  party  came  in. 

Angel  Barraclough  counted  fourteen  people  sitting 
on  chairs  round  the  table,  and  there  were  about  as  many 
standing  behind  the  seated  players. 

There  was  no  money  on  the  cloth,  but  each  seated 
player  had  a  pile  of  counters,  red  and  white,  heaped  up 
before  him  or  her.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  croupier 
were  a  dozen  little  cedar-wood  boxes,  each  box  full  of 
counters. 

The  newcomers  moved  over  to  the  table,  and  all  at 
once  Kitty  Fleming  felt  a  tremor  of  shocked  surprise, 
for  in  a  woman  who  was  sitting  nearty  opposite  to  the 
door,  and  whose  eyes  were  fixed  eagerly  on  the  spinning 
ball,  she  had  recognized  Lady  Banniston,  an  old  and 
valued  friend  of  her  mother.  Lady  Banniston  had  a 
fiat  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  always  spent  the  whole  winter 
there.  She  was  due  to  start  south,  as  Kitty  happened 
to  know,  in  about  a  month,  but  meanwhile  she  evidently 
could  not  restrain  herself  from  her  favourite  form  of — 
was  it  vice,  or  amusement.^ 

The  entrance  of  Lord  Traquair's  party  hardly  aroused 
a  glimmer  of  interest,  though  one  or  two  of  the  younger 
men  present  looked  up  for  a  moment,  furtively,  at  the 
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three  charming-looking  girls.  But  when  the  ball 
had  at  last  fallen  into  Number  3  5,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies — that  is,  the  man  acting  as  croupier — 
turned  round  and  smilingly  welcomed  them. 

**Do  you  all  wish  to  join  in  our  little  game?"  he  mur- 
mured. 

And  Lord  Traquair  answered,  "Yes,  indeed!  These 
young  ladies  would  all  like  to  have  a  little  gamble." 

The  man  asked  pleasantl}^,  "Pennies  or  sixpences?" 

Angel  Barraclough  said,  "Pennies,  I  think." 

The  other  two  girls  said,  "Sixpences." 

They  handed  him,  Angel  five  shillings,  each  of  the 
others  a  pound,  and  received  in  exchange  a  boxful  of 
counters. 

Kitty  Fleming  felt  disappointed;  she  had  had  a 
vision  of  a  roulette  table  heaped  up  with  banknotes, 
and  she  had  expected  the  play  to  be  hectic  and  exciting. 
This  gathering  of  odd-looking  people  was  simply  dull; 
and  it  seemed  to  her  absurd  indeed  that  Lady  Bannis- 
ton  should  care  to  come  to  such  a  shabby  place  to  play 
roulette  with  pennies  and  sixpences!  She  had  seen  far 
more  exciting  games  of  roulette  played  when  staying  in 
country  houses. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  familiar  voice  say  in  a  low  tone. 

Fifty  sixpences,  please." 

It  was  Robert  Lovell.  The  croupier  gave  him  a 
swift,  measuring  look.  "You  have  been  here  before, 
I  think,  Captain!" 

"Yes,  I  was  here  some  weeks  ago  with  Lord  Tra- 
quair." 

"You  will  find  what  you  want  over  by  the  windows." 

The  man  said  these  last  words  in  a  very  low  tone. 
But  Kitty  caught  them,  though  she  could  not  make  out 
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exactly  what  they  meant.  She  was  vexed  to  learn  that 
Lovell  had  already  been  in  this  queer  place,  and  she  was 
sorry  that  he  meant  to  play  now,  even  for  only  six- 
pences. 

She  saw  Lovell  and  Traquair  go  over  to  the  big, 
heavily  curtained  window  where  stood  a  writing  table. 
They  stayed  away  a  few  moments,  then  came  back, 
and  each  of  them  unobtrusively  handed  a  check  to  the 
croupier. 

How  very  strange!  Then  suddenly  she  understood. 
Those  pence  and  that  little  heap  of  silver  lying  there 
were  a  blind.  Each  penny,  each  sixpence,  really  meant 
to  most  of  the  people  there  something  quite  different. 

Both  young  men  were  handed  a  little  lacquer  box  full 
of  counters,  and  both  began  to  play,  Traquair  with  a 
certain  care  and  judgment,  Lovell  wildly,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  Kitty,  for  he  was  placing  his  counters  over 
the  whole  of  the  board. 

The  girl  moved  down  a  little  way,  and  a  tired-looking 
woman  with  a  pleasant,  refined  face  looked  up  and 
smiled  into  the  young  eyes.  **D'you  understand,"  she 
whispered,  "that  each  penny,  that  is,  each  white  counter 
means  five  shillings,  and  each  sixpence  a  pound?  It 
isn't  a  cheap  form  of  game,  for  though  I  only  play  with 
the  white  counters,  I  have  already  lost  twelve  pounds. 
But,  of  course,  this  place  isn't  run  like  Monte  Carlo. 
Number  2  counts  as  a  second  zero — and  there's  no 
putting  of  one's  stake  in  prison.  I  regard  that  as 
exceedingly  unfair!" 

Kitty  was  fairly  familiar  with  the  game,  and  soon 
she  was  playing  eagerly,  and  winning—while  yet  feeling 
rather  uncomfortable,  for  she  had  only  handed  over  a 
ten-shilling  note  to  the  croupier,  and,  of  course,  she 
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had  no  check  with  her.  Another  thing  made  her  feel 
really  unhappy.  This  was  that  Angel  Barraclough 
was  losing  steadily.  How  would  poor  Angel  feel  when 
she  discovered  that  each  of  her  *' penny'*  counters 
meant  five  shillings.^ 

She  stopped  playing  and  began  walking  round  the 
table.  It  was  a  curious  sensation — that  of  knowing  that 
no  one  was  thinking  of  her.  Even  the  three  men  be- 
longing to  her  party  were  by  now  all  absorbed  in  the 
game. 

Waiting  till  he  had  set  the  ball  spinning,  she  touched 
the  croupier  on  the  shoulder.  "I'm  so  sorry  I  didn't 
bring  a  check.  If  you  will  tell  me  to  whom  to  make  it 
out  I  will  send  it  to  you  to-morrow." 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  air  of  blank  amazement. 
"But  you  have  paid  for  your  counters." 

"I  only  gave  you  ten  shillings,"  she  said,  shortly. 
"I  know  now  that  it  ought  to  have  been  twenty 
pounds." 

"We  do  not  play  for  high  stakes.  My  mother  would 
not  like  it."  He  was  speaking  with  a  slight  foreign 
accent.  "Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  mother.  Here 
we  are  only  friends,  who  are  fond  of  a  little  game  of 
roulette." 

He  got  up,  everyone's  eyes  following  him  with  sur- 
prise, and  led  Kitty  up  to  an  old  lady  who  was  sitting 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  table. 

"This  is  my  mother,"  he  said,  smiling.  "A  friend  of 
Lord  Traquair's,  Mamma.  I  have  been  telling  her  we 
don't  like  high  play,  though  we  are  fond  of  a  game  of 
roulette." 

The  old  lady  bent  her  head,  and  then  she  looked  up 
indifferently  at  the  girl. 
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The  banker,  as  Kitty  called  him  to  herself,  went  back 
to  his  place,  leaving  her  standing  behind  the  old  woman. 
And  then,  to  her  measureless  surprise,  she  heard  a 
man's  voice  which,  if  not  exactly  familiar,  she  had  yet 
known  all  her  life,  exclaim,  "Kitty  Fleming!  You 
here — what  an  extraordinary  thing!" 

It  was  Jock  Callender — Cousin  Angus's  nephew  and 
cherished  adopted  son.  This  was  even  more  strange, 
though  Kitty  could  not  have  said  w^hy  she  thought  so, 
than  seeing  Lady  Banniston  in  such  queer  surround- 
ings. 

"Don't  look  as  if  you'd  seen  a  ghost,"  the  young  man 
muttered.  "It's  /  ought  to  be  shocked  at  seeing  you 
here,  not  you  at  seeing  me,  Kitty  ever  fair  and  young." 

"I'm  not  shocked,  but,  yes,  I  am  surprised." 

"You  forget  my  legitimate  interest  in  human  nature. 
I'm  here  as  a  novelist,  not  as  a  gambler,"  he  whispered 
back.  And  then  Kitty  remembered  that  Jock  had 
written  a  sort  of  a  novel  two  years  ago  that  had  been 
quite  a  bit  talked  about.  It  was  really  an  account  of 
his  war  experience,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  story.  Her 
mother  had  read  it,  and  because  he  was  a  connection  of 
theirs,  had  been  mildly  enthusiastic  about  it.  But  she, 
Kitty,  had  thought  it  stupid. 

Jock  was  a  peculiar  young  man.  He  never  went  to 
dances  or  did  any  of  the  things  his  London  friends  did. 
And  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  each  year  in  Scotland. 

And  then,  just  as  she  was  going  to  speak  again,  there 
came  from  a  corner  of  the  room  the  sound  of  a  bell.  It 
w^as  a  peculiar,  insistent,  and  yet  low,  tinkle. 

Everybody  looked  up  and  listened,  and  all  the  play 
stopped.  The  croupier  looked  round,  and  there  came  a 
tense,  anxious  expression  over  his  face. 
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*' Please  go  on  with  your  game/'  he  said,  uncertainly. 

Kitty's  right  arm  was  gripped  by  Jock  Callender. 
Without  losing  a  moment  he  turned  her  right  round 
and  began  hurrying  her  away  from  the  table  and  out 
of  the  circle  of  light  which  was  shed  by  the  lamp  above 
it. 

"Don't  speak!"  he  whispered,  urgently,  "and  step 
as  lightly  as  you  can.  I  think  I  can  get  you  away  out 
of  this.     There's  going  to  be  a  raid!" 

By  now  they  w^ere  close  up  to  a  narrow  door  near  the 
heavily  curtained  window.  He  opened  the  door  and 
pushed  her  through  it,  on  to  a  bare,  nov/  absolutely 
dark,  back  staircase  down  which  Kitty  would  have 
fallen,  had  he  not  held  her  tight. 

"We  can  get  out  quite  easily  this  way,"  he  said,  in  a 
relieved  voice.  "It  would  have  been  too  awful,  Kitty, 
if  you  had  been  caught!  It's  anything  but  a  pleasant 
experience.  A  friend  of  mine  was  in  a  raid  last  year, 
so  I  took  my  measures  accordingly  when  I  was  first 
introduced  to  this  place." 

"But  how  about  the  others.^"  Kitty  whispered. 

"Never  mind  about  the  others!  Thank  your  lucky 
stars  you  met  me.  There's  a  door  leading  out  of  a  yard 
at  the  back  of  this  house.  The  police  will  have  bottled 
up  the  area,  but  I  feel  pretty  sure  they  don't  know  about 
the  way  we're  going  to  escape  by." 

Sure  enough,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair  a  door  gave 
into  a  small  yard,  and  as  they  passed  into  the  open  air, 
Kitty  shivered.  "I  left  my  cloak  in  the  dining  room," 
she  said,  ruefully. 

"Better  catch  a  cold  than  go  through  the  sort  of  thing 
those  poor  wretches  we  left  behind  are  going  to  go 
through  now!" 
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He  was  hurrying  her  across  the  bare  little  yard  into 
a  kind  of  outhouse.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  struck  a 
match.     Kitty  saw  a  huge  boiler  in  the  corner. 

"A  survival  from  the  days  when  London  folk  did  their 
washing  at  home,"  he  said,  drily.  "Now  there's  a  door 
here,  easily  opened  from  the  inside;  we're  the  first — 
but  we  shan't  be  the  last — who'll  go  through  it  to-night. 
I  expect  that  croupier  fellow  is  close  behind  us." 

Kitty  felt  very  glad  when  they  found  themselves,  at 
last,  in  a  deserted  street.  Hatless  and  cloakless  they 
hurried  on  till  they  reached  a  broad  lighted  thorough- 
fare. 

"This  is  the  Edgeware  Road,"  observed  the  young 
man. 

He  waved  his  arm,  and  a  taxi  drew  up. 

"Now,  Kitty?     Home,  I  trust!" 

"Home,  of  course,"  said  Kitty,  faintly. 

She  was  still  feeling  horribly  frightened — upset,  too, 
about  the  others,  and  especially  upset  about  Bob 
Lovell.  She  hoped  her  mother  would  never  hear  that 
he  had  been  caught  in  a  gambling  raid. 

" Whom  were  you  with  ? "  he  asked,  abruptly.  "What 
idiot  brought  you  to  such  a  place!" 

"Traquair." 

"  Traquair  !  Just  you  and  Traquair?  I  had  no  idea 
that  was  on!" 

"It  isn't  on,"  she  said,  crossly.  "You  don't  under- 
stand, Jock.  We  were  a  party  of  six — three  men  and 
three  girls." 

"Who  else  was  there?" 

"Dolly,  Angel  Barraclough,  and  I.  Lady  Caroline 
Nutting  was  coming,  too,  but  at  the  last  minute  she 
*chucked.'" 
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**I  expect  it  was  she  who  gave  you  all  away  to  the 
police,"  he  said,  coolly.  "  It  would  be  just  like  her;  she*s 
devilishly  malicious." 

And  then  Kitty  remembered  that  the  young  man 
sitting  there,  in  the  darkness,  by  her  side,  was  said  to 
have  been  one  of  "The  Spider's"  flies  two  years  ago, 
just  after  the  Armistice. 

"That  would  have  been  a  devilish  thing  to  do,"  she 
said,  slowly. 

"She  is  a  devil.  However,  whoever  it  was,  someone 
must  have  blown  the  gafF.  What  other  men  were  with 
you  t 

"BobLovell " 


"That  bounder?"  exclaimed  Jock  Callender,  con- 
temptuously. 

Kitty  shrank  back  as  if  he  had  struck  her.  Then 
she  told  herself,  with  a  feeling  of  jealous  pain  mingled 
with  relief,  that  no  doubt  Jock  had  heard  that  Lady 
CaroHne  "hked"  Bob  Lovell. 

"Who  was  your  third  man?" 

"Fred  Organder." 

And  then  Jock  Callender  laughed  a  strident  laugh. 
"Ha!  Ha!  That  is  funny.  He  won't  enjoy  a  night 
in  a  police  cell." 

"Will  they  really  be  kept  at  the  police  court  all 
night?"  asked  Kitty,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Of  course  they  will!  Then  in  the  morning,  when 
they're  brought  up  before  the  beak,  they'll  all  give  false 
names  and  be  let  off  with  fines  and  a  caution." 

At  last — and  though  it  was  a  very  few  minutes  it 
seemed  a  long  time  to  Kitty — the  taxi  stopped  before 
Lady  Fleming's  house  in  Hill  Street. 

"Have  you  got  a  latch  key?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 
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"Yes,  though  my  old  nurse  always  sits  up  for  me/' 

"Well,  good-night — and  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you, 
young  *un."  There  was  a  touch  of  seriousness  in  his 
satirical  Scotch  voice.  "It's  too  stupid,  Kitty,  your 
going  on  in  this  sort  of  way!  It  would  have  been  very 
disagreeable,  not  only  for  you,  but  for  all  the  people  who 
have  the  luck  to  call  you  cousin,  if  you  had  been  caught 
in  a  gambling  raid.  And  I  know  how  upset  Cousin 
Violet  would  have  been!" 

"Fm  awfully  grateful  to  you,"  she  said,  humbly. 
"It  was  very  clever  of  you,  Jock,  to  have  got  me  away 
like  that!" 

"Not  only  clever,  but  very  kind,  and  more  unselfish 
than  you  know.  But  for  you,  I  should  have  stuck  it 
out — for  I  mean  to  put  a  raid  in  my  next  novel.  Now 
I  shall  have  to  depend  on  what  I'm  told — second-hand 
knowledge.  So  you've  deprived  the  world  of  a  master- 
piece 1 — maybe." 


CHAPTER  XV 

TT  IS  difficult  to  imagine  a  feeling  of  joyous  animation 
-■-  about  a  police  court,  yet  such  was  the  atmosphere 
of  the  police  court  where  the  unfortunate  folk,  young 
and  old,  who  had  been  caught  in  the  Marylebone 
gambling  raid,  were  about  to  be  brought  up  before  the 
magistrate  who  dealt  with  the  petty  cases  of  crime  in 
that  part  of  London. 

The  word  had  gone  forth  that  the  raiders  had  included 
among  their  victims  some  very  distinguished  people — 
the  names  of  two  charming  young  ladies  who  were 
known  to  be  favourite  dancing  partners  of  a  very  high 
personage  indeed  were  being  bandied  about.  It  was 
also  said  that  among  the  victims  was  not  only  a  popular 
young  peer  who  had  never  got  into  any  kind  of  public 
scrape  before,  but  also  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  most 
noted  premier  of  his  time.  Some  unkind  people  glee- 
fully believed  that  as  the  pohce  had  become  very 
anxious  to  stamp  out  that  particular  kind  of  secret 
gambHng  house,  the  raided  would  not  be  let  off  with 
lines  this  time,  but  would  be  sent  to  prison!  In  any 
case,  so  it  was  asserted,  all  would  be  compelled  to  give 
their  real  names. 

No  wonder  the  small  police  court  was  filled  "to 
capacity." 

Angel  Barraclough  had  managed  to  get  a  telephone 
message  through  to  her  pet  Sunday  paper  editor,  and  a 
famous  descriptive  reporter  had  accordingly  been  sent 
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to  write  up  the  scene.  That  gentleman  had  felt  vety 
much  annoyed  when  he  had  been  given  this  assignment, 
but  his  interest  quickened  into  eager  Hfe  when  he  saw 
that  by  the  side  of  the  magistrate  there  sat  Colonel 
Fullerton.  This  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant affair  for  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  to 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  be  present! 

But  though  the  stage  had  been  set  in  so  imposing  a 
fashion,  for  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
there  were  about  a  dozen  solicitors  representing  the 
interests  of  the  various  parties,  the  proceedings  proved 
most  disappointingly  uneventful.  The  police  inspector 
who  had  conducted  the  raid  told  his  storv-  in  a  plain, 
matter-of-fact  way,  explaining  how  at  one  moment 
all  the  electric  lights  had  been  turned  out  in  the  house, 
enabling  a  certain  number  of  people,  probably  old 
offenders,  to  get  away  by  a  back  entrance  which  had 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  police  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  shared  with  another  house. 

Still,  there  had  been  a  ver\'  fair  bag — seventeen  real 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  looking  terribly  ashamed  and 
uncomfortable,  poor  wretches,  the  more  so  that  they 
were  all  still  in  evening  clothes.  They  each,  with  one 
exception,  that  of  Lady  Banniston,  gave  obviously 
false  names  and  addresses,  and,  to  the  righteous  wrath 
and  disappointment  of  some  of  the  pubhc  present,  the 
magistrate  made  no  comment. 

Particular  interest  centred  on  the  little  group  of 
good-looking  young  people  who  seemed  in  a  way 
different  from  all  the  others.  One  vers'  pretty  girl,  who 
looked  almost  a  child,  and  who  declared  herself,  with  a 
saucy  grin,  to  be  named  Araminta  Fondle,  did  provide 
the  court  with  a  certain  amount  of  amusement.     She 
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declared,  quite  truthfully  as  it  happened,  that  she  had 
not  joined  in  the  gambling  at  all,  and  had  only  come 
to  look  on.  When  asked  who  had  brought  her  there 
she  answered  demurely,  "A  kind  friend,"  and  a  titter 
ran  through  the  court,  for  it  was  known  that  Miss 
Fondle's  friend  was  the  attractive  and  popular,  though 
now  weary  and  haggard-looking.  Lord  Traquair, 
though  he  gave  his  name  as  "Robert  Bruce,"  it  being 
also  known  that  Robert  and  Bruce  figured  among  his 
Christian  names. 

"Robert  Bruce"  frankly  confessed  that  he  had 
brought  the  two  young  ladies  as  well  as  two  men  friends, 
and  that,  that  being  so,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  pay 
their  fines  for  them.  The  magistrate  drily  told  him 
that  this  could  not  be  allowed,  as  the  four  young  people 
were  old  enough  to  know  better  and,  accordingly,  must 
be  personally  punished  for  their  folly. 
j  There  was  another  excited  stir  in  the  court  when  a 
self-possessed,  good-looking  girl  stepped  into  the  dock 
and  was  called  upon  for  her  name.  Here  again  the 
reporters  present  were  well  aware  that  she  was  Miss 
Angela  Barraclough,  but  she  chose  the  unimaginative 
pseudonym  of  "Mary  Jones."  She  explained  that  she 
had  only  gambled  "just  for  fun"  with  pennies,  and  she 
looked  rather  pathetically  relieved  when  she  was  let 
off  with  a  small  fine.  From  Angel's  point  of  view  the 
whole  affair  was  to  be  very  much  "worth  while,"  for  she 
had  already  received  an  offer  of  twenty-five  guineas  for 
an  article  to  be  entitled  "How  I  Was  Raided." 

The  proceedings  ended  with  a  roar  of  laughter  when 
a  handsome,  fair  young  man,  the  only  one  of  them  all 
who  had  gone  through  the  unpleasant  experience  of 
spending  the  night  in  the  cells  without  losing  his  looks. 
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first  described  himself  as  Edward  Brown,  and  then 
quickly  corrected  himself  and  declared  that  his  name 
was  Edward  Smith! 

Now^  in  the  public  gallery  of  the  police  court,  Mark 
Tait,  his  hat  jammed  down  on  his  head,  had  stood  all 
that  long  morning.  A  note  from  Colonel  Fullerton, 
couched  in  somewhat  mysterious  language,  had  bidden 
him  be  there  without  fail  at  ten  o'clock.  Though  he 
was  familiar  with  two  of  the  London  police  courts,  he 
had  never  had  occasion  to  come  to  this  court,  and 
at  first  he  looked  round  him  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest. 

Just  opposite  to  him  sat  the  magistrate,  the  well- 
known  and  popular  Sir  Joseph  Bendish.  Below  the 
magistrate  were  the  reporters,  quite  a  number  of  them 
this  morning,  and  just  across  the  well  of  the  court  was 
the  door. 

The  proceedings  took  a  long  time,  and  were  to  Mark 
Tait,  for  the  most  part,  very  dull.  He  wondered  more 
and  more  why  Colonel  Fullerton  had  asked  him  to  come 
this  morning. 

And  then,  all  at  once,  his  heart  seemed  to  give  a  leap 
in  his  body,  and  he  knew  why  he  had  been  bidden  there. 
For  Robert  Lovell,  his  head  thrown  back,  and  looking 
singularly  handsome,  stepped  up  into  the  dock.  It 
was  v/ith  a  sensation  of  sick  horror  that  Tait  heard  him 
give  first  the  name  of  Brozvn,  and  then  that  of  Smith. 
Lovell  was  self-possessed,  even  cheerful  in  his  manner. 
He  had  been  the  last  called,  and  he,  too,  was  cautioned 
and  fined,  and  apparently  followed  his  friends  into 
freedom. 

At  last  the  court  began  to  look  almost  empty.  The 
public  gallery  had  cleared  as  if  by  magic.     The  so- 
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licitors  melted  away,  and  then  the  reporters  all  went  ofF. 
One  of  them,  the  usual  police  court  reporter,  exchanged 
a  word  with  the  clerk  of  the  court — Tait  heard  the 
words,  **Only  a  couple  of  drunks  now" — and  the  man, 
gathering  up  his  papers,  slipped  away  with  what  was, 
after  all,  a  very  good  story. 

But  Colonel  Fullerton  went  on  sitting  on  the  bench 
by  the  magistrate,  and  Tait  felt  singularly  alone  for, 
with  the  exception  of  one  old  woman,  the  public  gallery 
was  now  bare  of  spectators. 

But  the  grim  show  was  not  yet  over.  The  magistrate 
straightened  him.self  and  a  stern  look  came  over  his 
benign  face;  as  for  Colonel  Fullerton,  he  leant  back  and 
crossed  his  arms;  and  Tait  gave  a  long,  convulsive  sigh 
when  the  man  who,  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago, 
had  w^alked  in  with  so  jaunty  and  defiant  an  air,  was 
once  more  brought  into  the  court. 

Robert  Lovell  looked  shrunk  to  half  his  size.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  physically  and  mentally  crumpled  up  dur- 
ing the  terrible  moments  in  which  he  was  formally 
charged,  of  course  in  his  real  name,  with  having  mur- 
dered his  wife,  Rosaleen  Mary  Agnes  Lovell,  on  the 
thirty-first  of  August,  1922. 

A  remand  of  a  week  was  asked  for,  and  as  soon  as 
Lovell  had  been  hurried  away,  his  face  now  chalky 
white,  his  eyes  looking  like  bhnd  eyes,  a  policeman 
touched  Tait  on  the  shoulder. 

"Would  you  mind  coming  this  w^ay,  sir.?  Colonel 
Fullerton  would  like  to  speak  to  you." 

He  was  taken  round  to  the  magistrate's  private  room, 
where  Sir  Joseph  Bendish  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Police  were  standing  together  waiting  for  him. 

"There's  going  to  be  an  identification  parade,  Tait, 
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but  as  we've  got  Fulton,  as  also  the  maidservant  to 
whom  the  keys  of  the  house  were  returned,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  you  to  take  any  part  in  it.  Still,  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  see  it  without  being  seen. 
This  will  be  easy,  as  the  courtyard  is  commanded  by  a 
window." 

There  are  few  more  impressive  episodes  connected 
with  crime  than  that  of  an  identification  parade  in  the 
case  of  a  man  held  for  murder.  Yet  the  procedure  is 
curiously  simple  and  informal.  Eight  or  nine  men,  as 
far  as  can  be  found,  of  similar  appearance  to  the  ac- 
cused, are  brought  in  from  the  street  outside  the  police 
court.  If  well-to-do  people,  they  are  not  paid  for  this 
unpleasant  service,  but  if  of  the  working  class,  they  are 
given  sometimes  sixpence,  sometimes  a  shilling.  The 
official  allowance  is  five  shillings,  but  in  exceptional 
cases  more  may  be  spent. 

During  the  whole  of  that  morning  men  having  some 
kind  of  resemblance  to  Robert  Lovell  had  been  sought 
for — a  far  from  easy  task — but  when  Tait,  securely 
ensconced  behind  a  window,  stared  out  with  at  once  a 
shrinking  and  fascinated  eye  into  the  police  courtyard, 
and  saw  the  nine  tall,  good-looking,  fair  young  men 
standing  in  a  row  facing  him,  he  was  amazed  to  see  how 
successful  the  police  had  been,  and  he  was  impressed  by 
the  fairness  of  the  whole  procedure. 

Lovell  had  been  lent  a  long  raincoat  which  entirely 
concealed  the  fact  that  he  was  in  evening  dress,  and  he 
had  been  also  lent  an  ordinary  soft  hat.  Even  Tait  him- 
self did  not  at  once  pick  him  out  from  among  the  other 
nine  men  there.  Indeed,  he  might  have  been  a  little 
longer  in  finding  him,  the  more  so  that  the  man  under 
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arrest  was  now  clean-shaven,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
terrible  fixed  look  on  his  now  pallid  face. 

After  a  few  moments  of  tense  waiting,  a  couple  of 
uniformed  men  came  into  the  yard,  and  with  them  a 
jaunty-looking  man  in  a  tall  hat — obviously  Fulton,  the 
house  agent. 

Slowly  he  began  passing  down  the  line  of  tall,  fair 
young  men,  and  Tait  turned  sick  with  excitement  and 
suspense  as  the  house  agent  approached  Lovell. 

But  Fulton  passed  Lovell  by  without  even  a  slowing 
of  his  quick  steps. 

Then  he  moved  away  and  looked  hard  at  each  man  in 
turn.  After  having  done  that,  he  turned  round  and, 
at  a  whisper  from  the  inspector  by  his  side,  put  out  a 
hand  and  lightly,  almost  hesitatingly,  let  it  fall  on 
Robert  Lovell's  shoulder,  while  his  quiet  voice,  which 
was  yet  very  clear,  rang  out  in  the  still  air:  "I  think, 
nay,  I  am  almost  sure,  that  this  is  the  man  to  whom  I 
gave  the  keys.  But  if  so,  since  I  saw  him  he  has  shaved 
off  his  moustache." 

There  was  a  panic,  and  then  Fulton  said  slowly,  "I 
should  like  him  to  take  off  his  hat." 

Lovell  lifted  his  right  hand,  with  a  nervous  move- 
ment, up  to  the  brim  of  his  hat;  he  waited  a  perceptible 
mom.ent;  then  he  took  the  hat  off,  and  flinging  back  his 
head,  gazed  straight  at  the  man  who  had  just  uttered 
those  terrible,  significant  words. 

"Might  I  hear  him  speak?" 

Twice  Lovell  opened  his  mouth,  but  no  words  would 
come.  At  last  he  said,  "You  are  making  a  mistake," 
in  a  voice  he  strove  to  make  toneless. 

"It's  him  right  enough." 
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And  then  Fulton  suddenly  turned  on  his  heel;  it 
was  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  gaze  a  moment  longer  than 
was  necessary  at  the  man  he  had  just  condemned  to  an 
awful  death. 

There  ran  a  stir  through  all  the  men  standing  in  that 
sinister  row.  But  the  police  inspector  said,  sharply, 
*'Stay  as  you  are,  gentlemen!  Another  identification 
parade  has  to  take  place/' 

There  was  a  wait,  a  painful  wait,  of  some  minutes. 
Robert  Lovell  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  tried  to 
stand  at  ease,  but  he  made  a  pitiful  failure  of  it. 

Then  a  young  woman — she  looked  a  mere  girl — 
dressed  in  a  brown  coat  and  skirt,  with  an  absurd- 
looking  little  gold  hat  on  her  head,  walked  timidly  into 
the  yard.  Tait  heard  her  say,  in  a  nervous  whisper, 
"Must  I  look,  sir?     I  can't  remember  the  gentleman  at 

all." 

The  man  said,  "Come,  come,  missy!  Don't  you  be 
nervous.  It'll  be  all  right.  If  you  can't  remember 
him,  well,  there'll  be  no  harm  done.  But  you  must  just 
have  a  look  at  these  gentlemen." 

He  led  her  down  the  long  row  of  men.  One  or  two  of 
them  sniggered  and  coughed. 

At  the  end  of  the  row,  she  having  given  no  sign 
of  recognition  as  she  had  passed  by  Lovell,  Tait 
heard  her  say,  ''Must  I?  Must  7.^"  in  an  agonized 
tone. 

"  If  you  recognize  the  man,  you're  bound  to  tell  me. 
You're  on  oath — remember." 

"Then — then — it's  that  one,"  and  she  pointed  to 
Lovell. 

"Now,  don't  you  think  you  could  just  go  up  and 
touch  him?     That's  the  rule,  you  know." 
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"I  can^t  do  it/*  she  cried  out,  wildly.  "I  can't  do 
it!" 

The  inspector  said,  "All  right,  that'll  do,"  and  he 
handed  over  the  now  weeping  girl  to  the  other  man. 

Colonel  Fullerton  turned  to  Tait. 

"Can  I  give  you  a  lift?"  he  said,  briefly.  "Fm  going 
straight  down  to  Westminster." 

"Many  thanks.     Will  you  drop  me  at  Alfred's?" 

Once  they  were  in  the  car,  Fullerton  exclaimed, 
"We've  bottled  him!  And  what's  more,  we've  dis- 
covered his  motive.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Lady 
Fleming  who  lives  in  Hill  Street?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Tait,  in  a  low  voice.  "She's  a  sort 
of  connection  of  mine." 

"She's  got  a  pretty  daughter  who  lately  came  into 
a  lot  of  money,  from  a  distant  relation.  Apart  from 
that,  she  is  an  only  child — in  fact,  a  great  heiress. 
We  were  told  that  Miss  Fleming  had  been  in  last 
night's  gambling  raid;  but  if  so  she  must  have  been 
among  those  who  got  away.  Lovell's  rooms  were 
searched  last  night,  and  some  fifty  odd  letters  from  this 
fooHsh,  unfortunate  girl  were  found  there!  It's  clear 
from  these  letters  that  she  and  Lovell  are  privately 
engaged,  and  that  the  engagement  was  to  have  been 
announced  in  a  few  days." 

"Is  that  certain?"  asked  Tait. 

"Yes,  and  but  for  the  death  which  brought  back  the 
owner  of  that  house  in  Rosary  Road  to  England,  that 
rascal  would  almost  certainly  have  married  Miss 
Fleming — with  a  hundred  to  one  chances  against  his 
being  in  any  way  associated  with  the  Lady  in  the  Cellar 
when  at  last  the  poor  soul's  body  had  been  discovered 
- — say,  next  spring  or  summer  or  Heaven  knows  when!" 
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"Do  you  mean/'  said  Tait,  slowly,  "that  Miss  Flem- 
ing will  have  to  appear  at  Lovell's  trial  as  a  witness?  I 
hope  to  God  not,  Fullerton." 

"I  don't  see  how  she  can  escape  being  called  by  the 
Crown  as  their  most  important  witness.  Lovell  actu- 
ally shot  his  wife  the  very  day  the  girl  came  of  age!" 

"And  have  you  found  out  anything  about  Mrs. 
Lovell?" 

It  was  the  first  time  Tait  had  ever  called  Rosaleen 
that,  even  to  himself. 

"Yes,  we've  found  out  practically  all  about  her. 
Once  you  had  supplied  me  with  her  name — we  already 
had  the  clue  of  Sunnyton — we  soon  got  into  touch  with 
three  or  four  respectable  tradespeople  with  whom  she 
dealt.  She  was  lodging  with  a  couple  of  Italians  not  far 
from  the  place  where  you  met  her,  and  she  had  been 
keeping  herself  by  giving  lessons.  Lovell  used  to  come 
and  see  her  now  and  then.  But  he  hadn't  been  there 
for  weeks,  till,  one  day,  he  turned  up  about  the  middle 
of  August,  found  out  that  his  wife's  landlord  was  going 
to  Italy  on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  told  her  that  he 
had  had  a  bit  of  luck,  and  that  they  would  again  have 
a  house  together.  The  Italian  couple  left  the  very 
day  Lovell  was  given  the  keys  of  the  house  in  which 
her  body  was  found." 

"And  what  will  happen  now?"  asked  Tait,  slowly. 

"A  number  of  statements  will  be  taken  by  a  detective 
officer,  but  the  persons  making  them  will  not  be  sworn 
or  even  cautioned.  Then,  when  Lovell  is  brought  up 
again  next  week,  all  the  witnesses  on  whose  evidence  the 
Prosecution  proposes  to  rely  at  the  trial,  will,  of  course, 
have  to  appear." 

"Miss  Fleming  among  them?" 
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"Certainly.  And,  by  the  way,  as  you  know  the  girl 
and  her  mother,  you  might  advise  them  to  secure  not 
only  the  services  of  a  good  soHcitor,  but  to  instruct  him 
to  procure  at  once  for  Miss  Fleming  the  very  best 
counsel  available.  While  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  she  was  even  remotely  connected  with  the  crime — 
still,  you  never  know  when  a  woman  is  concerned.  If 
she  really  cares  for  a  man,  there  is  nothing  a  girl  won't 
do  for  him — I  mean  in  the  way  of  helping  him  after  he 
has  got  into  trouble." 

"Fm  sure  that  Kitty  Fleming  never  even  knew  that 
Lovell  had  been  married  before,"  said  Tait,  firmly. 

But  the  other  went  on,  as  if  he  had  not  heard, 
"Women  are  far  more  lawless  than  men,  my  dear  Tait; 
also,  they  are  far  more  brave.  A  woman  thinks  noth- 
ing, for  instance,  of  being  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 
However,  I  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Miss 
Fleming  was  aware,  first,  that  Lovell  was  married,  or 
secondly,  that  he  had  committed  a  frightful  crime  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  her  his  wife.  Still,  one  can't 
get  over  the  fact  that  she  provides  the  only  motive  for 
the  crime  Lovell  almost  certainly  committed  on  the 
very  day  that  she  became  sole  mistress  of  her  great 
fortune." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

T  WAS  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  gambling- 
house  raid,  and  Kitty  Fleming  had  just  finished 
breakfasting  in  bed.  She  had  caught  a  violent  chill 
on  that  eventful  night,  and  so  she  had  stayed  upstairs 
all  the  next  day  feeling  very  sorry  for  herself,  and  of 
course  seeing  nobody.  Though  she  had  rung  up  Lovell 
again  and  again,  she  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  an 
answer,  and  the  one  old-fashioned  paper  sent  up  to  her 
had  only  contained  a  short,  colourless  report  of  the  raid 
and  subsequent  police-court  proceedings. 

In  some  ways  Kitty  was  still  very  much  of  a  child, 
and  though  she  had  finished  her  breakfast,  her  eyes 
rested  longingly  on  a  pot  of  delicious  marmalade. 
Unfortunately  for  herself,  she  shared  the  prevailing 
desire,  not  only  to  remain  slight,  but  to  make  herself 
sHghter  than  she  already  was.  Other  girls  would  go 
without  sweets  or  puddings  for  a  long  time,  and  then  fall 
to  a  big  box  of  chocolates.  Not  so  Kitty  Fleming. 
There  was  a  very  determined  streak  in  her  character — 
the  streak  which  so  exasperated  Robert  Lovell.  So 
she  pushed  the  tray  farther  down  on  her  eiderdown  and 
thus  put  herself  out  of  temptation. 

She  still  felt  ill  and  hstless.  Also  she  had  had  the 
first  serious  quarrel  of  her  life  with  her  mother.  Lady 
Fleming,  happening  to  go  into  her  daughter's  sitting 
room  to  look  for  a  letter  containing  an  address,  had  seen 
Kitty's  bank  book  on  the  writing  table  and,  opening  it, 
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had  read  with  amazement  the  record  of  the  check  for 
five  hundred  pounds  made  out  to  "self."  Did  that 
mean — it  m.ust — that  Kitty  had  plunged  into  some 
queer  gambhng  set?  Feeling  much  agitated,  she  had 
gone  straight  up  to  the  girl's  bedroom  and  asked  her  to 
what  use  she  had  put  so  large  a  sum,  and  Kitty  had  "let 
out"  that  it  had  been  a  gift  on  her  part  to  Lovell.  Lady 
FlemJng  had  been  horrified  by  the  admission,  and  there 
had  followed  between  them  a  bitter  quarrel. 

Kitty  was  very  much  ashamed,  novv,  of  the  cruel 
things  she  had  said  to  her  mother  yesterday.  She 
remembered  uncomfortably  how  Lady  Fleming  had 
looked,  turning  first  red,  and  then  white,  when  she, 
Kitty,  had  taunted  her  concerning  her  ready  acceptance 
of  the  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  brushing  aside  con- 
temptuously the  faltering  argument  that  a  money 
gift  to  a  mother,  however  large,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  money  gift  to  a  lover,  however  small. 

The  girl  was  too  intelligent  not  to  know>  deep  in  her 
heart,  that  Lady  Fleming  was  right.  A  decent  man, 
however  "hard  up"  he  may  be,  does  not  take  money 
from  the  girl  to  whom  he  is  engaged.  But  then  their 
circumstances  were  so  peculiar!  Also,  her  mother  was 
so  old-fashioned!  Again  and  again  Kitty  had  known 
of  girls  taking  money  from  the  men  to  whom  they  were 
engaged,  or  even  only  half  engaged — but  not  of  course 
so  large  a  sum  as  had  been  in  question  this  time.  Still 
she  was  well  aware  how  shocked  Lady  Fleming  would 
have  been  had  she  known  certain  things  Kitty  knew  con- 
cerning the  money  matters  of  girls  whom  her  mother 
would  have  vaguely  described  as  "such  darlings." 

Even  so,  she  made  up  her  mind,  with  considerable 
reluctance,  to  beg  her  mother's  pardon  for  the  cruel 
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things  she  had  said  yesterday.  That  joint  life  which 
had  been  a  very  happy  one,  after  all,  would  soon  be  at 
an  end.  The  announcement  of  her  marriage  was  to  be 
put  in  the  Times  and  the  Morning  Post  in  about  a 
fortnight  from  now,  and  then  would  begin  the  para- 
graphs, the  publication  of  her  photograph  and  that  of 
LovelFs  in  the  picture  papers,  and  the  whole  joyful 
whirl  which  surrounds  a  fashionable  marriage. 

All  at  once  she  heard,  for  her  window  was  wide  open, 
a  loud  double  knock  on  the  front  door.  Perhaps  a  tele- 
gram from  Bob  Lovell  .^  Her  mind  was  very  full  of  him 
this  morning.  She  wondered  uneasily  if  he  had  been 
caught  in  the  raid.  She  feared  he  had  been,  otherwise 
he  would  surely  have  telephoned  to  her  as  usual  yester- 
day morning.  Even  now  she  did  not  feel  really  at 
peace  concerning  his  relations  with  Lady  Carohne. 
Nanna  had  once  said  to  her,  ** Gentlemen's  promises 
are  like  pie  crust,  my  lamb." 

Poor  little  Kitty!  She  had  had  a  bad  night,  a  rare 
thing  with  her,  and,  as  she  had  tossed  restlessly  this 
way  and  that,  she  had  faced  the  fact  that  she  would  dis~ 
like  it  very  much  ifj  after  their  marriage.  Bob  kept  up  a 
flirting  acquaintance  with  "The  Spider."  The  girl  was 
well  aware  that  when,  with  a  married  couple,  it  is  the 
wife  who  has  all  the  money,  she  is  apt  to  need  a  large 
measure  of  both  good  temper  and  tact.  But  she  had 
never  thought  of  herself  as  in  that  somewhat  awkward 
position,  and  it  had  given  her  a  slight  shock  to  realize 
that,  as  Mrs.  Robert  Lovell,  she  would  be  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  were  two  or  three  of  her  friends 
who  had  followed  the  dictates  of  their  hearts,  and  who 
were  sometimes  spoken  of  with  a  slight  touch  of  pity, 
even  of  ridicule,  in  consequence. 
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The  minutes  went  by  and  nothing  happened.  Then 
the  telegram  had  not  been  for  her?  All  at  once,  she 
heard  old  Tagg's  heavy  steps  come  slowly  up  the 
staircase.  Then  it  was  3.  telegram  for  her — sent,  no 
doubt,  last  night,  to  say  that  Bob  had  left  town.  Per- 
haps Traquair  and  he  had  gone  away  for  a  little  jaunt, 
just  to  take  away  the  taste  of  that  horrid  adventure. 

She  heard  the  butler  pass  by  her  door  and  go  on  to 
Nanna's  sitting  room,  still  called  the  day  nursery. 
There  he  stayed,  on  and  on,  gossiping,  no  doubt. 

Kitty  took  up  a  little  bell  which  she  used  only  to 
summon  Nanna,  and  she  rang  it  violently.  But  Nanna 
made  no  sign.  How  very  extraordinary!  She  rang  the 
bell  again  and  at  last  the  door  opened. 

**Yes,  Miss  Kitty,  what  d'you  want?*'  There  was  a 
sharp  edge  to  Mrs.  Meeking's  voice. 

"Wasn't  that  a  telegram  for  me?" 

"No,  miss.     It  was  not  a  telegram  for  you." 

Nanna*s  voice  was  very  cross  and  she  shut  the  door 
quickly.  Kitty  could  hear  muttering  going  on  outside, 
and  then  Nanna's  voice  raised  in  annoyance:  "I  do 
declare  I'd  best  go  down  and  see  the  man  myself!" 

Now  Kitty  Fleming  had  once  heard  something  which 
had  made  a  great  impression  on  her,  and  which  had 
touched  her  heart.  A  blind  man,  not  blinded  in  the 
war,  but  blinded  when  out  shooting,  had  described  to 
her  his  last  vivid  memory  of  what  sight  had  meant  to 
him — a  big  turnip  field,  brilliant  in  colour,  with  a 
wonderful  vision  of  white  clouds  scudding  across  a  blue 
sky. 

Kitty  sometimes  thinks  of  him  and  of  what  he  told 
her,  when  she  recalls  her  last  moments  of  triumphant, 
happy,  peaceful  girlhood. 
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She  lay  back,  her  bare  white  arms  lifted  high  above 
her  head,  out  of  her  yellow  silk  bed  wrap.  The  morning 
sun,  reflected  from  the  window  opposite,  lit  up  her 
delightful  rose-red  bedroom,  and  her  mind  turned  to  her 
friend  Nancy  Fairbairn — and  of  how  happy  she  had 
made  Nancy  and  Ned  Blunt.  She  told  herself  that  she 
was  a  goose  to  worry  about  Bob  and  Lady  Caroline. 
Bob  loved  her,  Kitty,  and  they  were  going  to  lead  a 
glorious  life  of  love  and  laughter  together. 

Without  knocking,  which  was  exceedingly  unusual 
on  her  part,  Kitty's  old  nurse  suddenly  walked  into  the 
room  and  so  up  to  the  bed.  She  had  a  block  of  paper 
and  a  pencil  in  her  hand. 

In  a  voice  that  was  curiously  gentle  she  exclaimed, 
"Now,  my  lamb,  I  want  you  to  write  down  here, 
*  Please  tell  Mrs.  Meeking  your  business.'  Just  put 
*Katherine  Fleming,'  and  the  date  as  well,  twenty-first 
of  October — that's  what  it  is  to-day." 

**What  an  extraordinary  idea!  Is  this  for  a  per- 
sistent beggar?" 

''Something  of  the  kind,"  answered  Nanna,  evasively. 
''At  any  rate,  the  fellow  won't  go  away,  and  he  won't 
say  what  it  is  he  wants.     He's  set  on  seeing  you,  dearie." 

Kitty  grew  a  little  pink.  "Don't  be  nasty  to  him, 
Nanna,"  she  said,  pleadingly.  "Perhaps  the  poor  man 
really  is  in  trouble.  But  of  course,  I  don't  want  to  see 
him.  Still,"  she  hesitated,  "if  you  think  he's  in  real 
trouble,  Nanna,  I'll  give  you  up  to  live  pounds  for  him. 
Give  me  that  bag  over  there." 

Since  she  had  come  into  her  fortune  Kitty  had 
adopted  the  foolish  plan  of  always  carrying  about  with 
her  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  in  notes. 

Nanna  shook  her  head;  her  throat  had  gone  queeily 
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dry.     Even  so  she  managed  to  mutter,  "If  any  money's 
wanted,  Fll  come  up  again." 

And  now  we  must  go  back  to  the  moment  when  Kitty 
had  overheard  Nanna  say  crossly,  **I  do  declare  Fd  best 
go  down  and  see  the  man  myself!" 

Nanna,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  household,  at 
once  respected  and  despised  Mr.  Tagg,  the  butler.  He 
had  been  with  Sir  John  Fleming  through  the  Boer  War, 
and  his  nerve  had  gone  then.  He  was  devoted  to 
Kitty,  whom  he  always  treated,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  known  her  from  the  day  of  her  birth,  with  elabo- 
rate and  distant  humility. 

When  he  had  come  up  almost  incoherent  with  ner- 
vousness and  dismay,  all  Nanna  had  been  able  to  make 
out  was  that  a  police  inspector  was  there,  downstairs, 
insisting  on  seeing  their  young  lady,  and  declaring 
that  if  she  wasn't  well  enough  to  get  up,  he  must  see  her 
in  bed!  **He's  fair  frightened  me,  that's  what  he's 
done,  Mrs.  Meeking,"  Tagg  had  said,  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

Now  Nanna  knew  that  Kitty  had  come  back  late, 
the  night  before  last,  without  her  cloak;  and  she  had 
come  to  the  conclusion,  one  which  was  not  so  very  far 
out,  after  all,  that  the  girl  had  been  caught  in  some  low 
night  club,  which  had  been  raided  for  selling  champagne 
during  the  prohibited  hours.  Nanna  was  well  aware 
that  if  such  a  thing  had  come  to  pass,  Kitty  would  nat- 
urally have  kept  the  fact  to  herself,  especially  if  she 
had  happened  to  be  there  with  Captain  Lovell,  a  gentle- 
man whom  Nanna  was  beginning  to  dislike  very  much. 

No  doubt  the  police  inspector  had  called  in  connec- 
tion with  the  affair.     In  any  case,  she,  Mrs.  Meeking, 
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had  better  go  downstairs  and  see  what  it  was  all  about 
before  saying  anything  either  to  Miss  Kitty  or  to  her 
ladyship.     So  downstairs  she  went. 

The  poHce  inspector  had  been  shown  into  Kitty's 
sitting  room,  and  as  IN  anna  opened  the  door  she  saw 
that  the  tall,  middle-aged  man  in  uniform  was  looking 
with  interest  at  a  number  of  photographs  which  stood 
in  a  row  on  a  long  narrow  table. 

Hearing  the  door  open,  he  turned  round,  and  for  a 
moment  he  felt  very  much  taken  aback.  Could  this 
tall,  severe-looking  elderly  woman,  dressed  in  an  old- 
fashioned  black-cloth  gown,  be  Lady  Fleming,  the 
mother  of  the  Miss  Fleming  he  had  come  to  see? 

"Lady  Fleming?'*  he  said,  doubtfully. 

And  then  Nanna  made  what  she  candidly  told" herself 
afterwards  was  a  mistake.  Instead  of  bending  her 
head  in  a  stately  manner,  and  so  leaving  him  to  suppose 
his  question  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  said, 
sharply,  "Her  ladyship  is  in  bed,  and  so  is  Miss  Fleming. 
But  I  have  brought  this  paper  from  my  young  lady,  so 
will  you  please  tell  me  your  business?" 

"My  business,"  he  said,  hesitatingly,  and  twisting 
Kitty's  little  note  in  his  big  hand  as  he  spoke,  "is 
private,  for  it  concerns  another  party.  So  I'm  afraid 
I  can't  give  you  the  particulars,  madam.  I've  got  to 
see  Miss  Fleming  herself." 

Another  party?  Nanna's  heart  gave  a  leap  of  almost 
exultant  relief.  Her  face  even  relaxed  into  something 
like  a  smile. 

"That  butler  of  ours  frightened  me — he  talked  as  if 
it  was  a  very  serious  matter  you  wanted  to  see  our  young 
lady  about." 
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"Well,  so  it  is,  in  a  way,"  the  man  said,  slowly. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand. 
**May  I  take  it  that  you  are  Mrs.  Meeking?" 

Nanna  nodded  quickly. 

"Well,  my  name's  Stubbs — Inspector  Stubbs  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department." 

Nanna  was  almost  as  impressed  as  he  had  intended 
her  to  be.  "I  expect  your  business  is  serious,"  she 
murmured,  feeling  suddenly  very  much  concerned.  It 
was  the  word  "criminal"  which  frightened  her. 

"I  can  tell  you  this,  ma'am — between  you  and  me 
and  the  bedpost,  it  is  serious,  very  serious  indeed,  for 
the  party  I  alluded  to  just  now." 

And  then  there  did  drift  into  Nanna's  mind  a  queer 
kind  of  suspicion  which  only  half  displeased  her.  "Is 
the  party  in  question  a  gentleman  or  a  lady?"  she  asked. 

"The  party  is  a  gentleman — at  least,  I  presume  he 
calls  himself  so."  There  was  an  edge  of  sarcasm  in  the 
police  inspector's  level  voice. 

*  Nanna  looked  at  him  hard;  then  she  said,  quietly: 
"I  do  wish  you  could  give  me  some  idea  of  what  it's  all 
about.  The  truth  is" — her  voice  trembled  a  little — "I'm 
Miss  Fleming's  nurse.  I've  looked  after  her  since  she 
was  three  weeks  old,  and  she  hasn't  any  secrets  from  me. 
Now,  officer" — poor  Nanna  had  once  been  told  that 
members  of  the  Police  Force  have  a  legal  right  to  the 
term  officer,  and  that  they  liked  to  be  so  addressed — "I 
wish  you'd  give  me  a  hint — just  a  hint  as  to  what  it's  all 
about.?  My  young  lady  ain't  fit  to  get  out  of  bed. 
That  is  the  solemn  truth." 

She  felt  that  he  was  wavering,  and  she  added,  in  a 
rather  singular  tone,  "I  knows  a  great  deal  more  about 
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Miss  Fleming's  affairs  than  her  ladyship  do.  You  can 
take  that  from  me,  officer,  that  I'll  be  able  to  help  you 
just  as  much  as  she  could." 

Now  that  was  an  unfortunate  suggestion,  for — "No," 
said  Inspector  Stubbs,  firmly,  *'that  you  cannot  do, 
Mrs.  Meeking.  And  though  I've  plenty  of  time  for 
business,  I  can't  waste  time.  So  if  you  think  your 
young  lady's  going  to  be  a  long  time  getting  up,  or  if, 
as  you  say,  she's  not  lit  to  do  so,  then  you  just  tell  her 
that  she  must  see  me  in  bed — same  as  she  would  a  doc- 
tor. I've  seen  queerer  things  than  young  ladies  in  bed, 
bless  you!  in  the  pursuit  of  my  official  duties;  and  this 
is,  truly,  a  serious  business,  even  for  Miss  Fleming." 

There  came  over  Nanna  a  sudden  feeling  of  sick,  ab-^ 
ject  fear. 

**Now,  look  here,"  she  said,  'Td  just  Hke  to  ask  you 
this  one  thing.  Wouldn't  it  be  best  if  you  was  to  see 
Lady  Fleming  before  you  see  Miss  Kitty?'* 

And  then,  before  he  could  answer,  she  cried,  "Why, 
I  hear  her  ladyship  coming  down  nozv.  I  do  think 
you'd  better  see  her " 

"Maybe  I  had  better  see  Miss  Fleming's  mother 
first,"  he  said,  uncertainly. 

In  spite  of  the  inspector's  confident  manner  and  con- 
fident tone,  this  job  V7as  quite  away  from  his  usual  line 
of  country,  and  he  realized  that  it  required  very  differ- 
ent, and  far  more  delicate,  handling.  There  was  nothing 
Stubbs  did  not  know  concerning  the  shady  under- 
world of  London  life,  and  he  had  already  found  out 
certain  very  queer  things  concerning  Kitty  Fleming 
and  some  of  her  friends.  In  fact,  one  of  his  colleagues 
had  said  to  him  this  very  morning,  "She's  a  bit  of  a 
dasher,  and  no  mistake!     Why,  only  the  night  before 
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last  she  was  with  a  party  of  silly  young  folk  as  were  in 
that  Marylebone  gaming  house.  But  one  of  her  sparks 
got  her  away  quick,  so  she  wasn't  among  the  lot 
caught." 

And  now  Inspector  Stubbs  was  wondering  whether 
this  respectable,  severe-looking  person,  Mrs.  Meeking, 
was  aware  that  the  young  lady  she  so  doted  on  fre- 
quented gambling  dens.?  But  that  the  matter  he 
had  in  hand  was  so  serious,  it  would  have  amused 
him  to  give  her  just  a  bit  of  a  fright  by  asking  her  this 
question. 

*'ril  get  her  ladyship  to  come  in  here  and  see  you  be- 
fore she  has  her  breakfast." 

The  inspector  put  out  his  hand  and  just  touched  Mrs. 
IMeeking  on  the  arm.  ** While  Fm  seeing  Miss  Flem- 
ing's mother,  you  must  go  along  and  make  your  young 
lady  get  up.  Til  have  to  see  her,  you  know,  net  a  doubt 
about  thatr' 

He  had  an  idea  that  Mrs.  Meeking  didn't  intend  him 
to  see  her  nursling— not  if  she  could  prevent  it.  And 
his  profession  had  induced  in  him  a  considerable  respect 
for  woman's  audacity  and  unscrupulousness  when  one 
she  loves  is  in  question. 

Wondering  anxiously  as  to  w^hether  she  was  doing 
right  in  bringing  Lady  Fleming  into  the  matter  at  all, 
the  old  nurse  went  off  to  the  dining  room. 

Kitty's  mother  had  already  sat  down;  she  looked  ill, 
sad,  and  tired.  "Well,  Nanna?"  she  said,  looking  up, 
"what  is  it?" 

"A  police  inspector  has  called  to  see  Miss  Kitty,  my 
lady.  He  won't  tell  me  his  business,  so  I  wondered 
whether  your  ladyship  would  mind  just  seeing  him. 
He's  a  regular  mystery  man — that  he  is!     But  I  don't 
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suppose  it's  anything  of  consequence.  He  let  out  to 
me  that  it  was  about  someone  else — nothing  to  do  with 
Miss  Kitty  herself." 

*'A  police  inspector.?"  echoed  Lady  Fleming. 

She  was  surprised,  but,  as  Nanna  noticed,  with  some 
irritation,  not  in  the  least  put  out  or  discomposed  by 
the  information. 

"The  last  time  a  police  inspector  came" — her  lady- 
ship was  smiling,  actually  smiling,  now — **it  was  be- 
cause of  that  kitchen  maid  we  had  who  would  leave  the 
window  of  the  servants'  hall  wide  open  every  night. 
D'you  remember,  Nanna?" 

**Yes,  that  was  about  two  years  ago,  my  lady;  but 
Fm  afraid  this  one  has  come  about  something  more 
serious  than  that." 

**Tell  him  I'll  come  in  ten  minutes." 

But  Nanna  would  have  none  of  that.  **  I  think  you'd 
better  come  now,"  she  said,  grimly.  "Til  see  that 
another  egg  is  boiled  for  you,  my  lady,  and  then  I'll  go 
and  make  Miss  Kitty  get  up." 

Lady  Fleming  always  went  along  the  road  of  least 
resistance,  so  she  obediently  put  down  her  eggspoon 
and  her  little  bit  of  daintily  buttered  toast.  *^Is  he 
in  the  boudoir?"  she  asked. 

**0h,  no,  my  lady!  Tagg  showed  him  into  Miss 
Kitty's  room.     He  asked  for  Miss  Kitty,  my  lady." 

Nanna  uttered  these  last  words  in  so  significant  a 
tone  that  at  last  Kitty's  mother  began  to  feel  vaguely 
disquieted. 

But  as  she  opened  the  door  of  the  downstairs  sitting 
room,  she  felt  quite  reassured.  One  had  only  to  look 
at  Inspector  Stubbs  to  see  that  he  stood  for  law  and 
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order  and  for  all  the  stable  things  in  that  safe,  financially 
secure,  and,  yes,  still  comfortable  world  of  which  she, 
Violet,  Lady  Fleming,  formed  a  component  part. 

She  put  out  her  soft  hand,  "Good  morning,"  she 
said,  graciously.  "Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Inspector,  and 
tell  me  what  I  and  my  daughter  can  do  for  you." 

There  are  women  who  cannot  help  being  charming 
and  forthcoming  in  their  manner  to  all  those  with  whom 
they  are  brought  in  contact,  and  Kitty's  mother  was 
one  of  them.  There  was  no  touch  of  calculation  about 
it,  and  she  would  have  been  surprised  indeed  had  she 
known  how  smooth  that  pretty  manner  of  hers  had  al- 
ways made  her  path  through  life. 

So  Inspector  Stubbs  did  sit  down,  just  a  little  awk- 
wardly, and  then  he  said,  in  a  very  different  tone  from 
that  which  he  had  meant  to  adopt,  "I  have  come  on  a 
rather  difficult  and  awkward  business,  madam.  And 
I'm  sorry  to  say  I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  cause  you  and 
your  young  lady  a  good  bit  of  trouble  before  we  are 
through." 

"Trouble.?" 

She  looked  at  him,  surprised;  yet  she  was  rendered  no 
more  than  slightly  uncomfortable  by  his  words. 

"Why,  yes;  and  it's  a  case  in  which  frankness  will  be 
what  we  call  the  best  policy." 

"I  shall  be  quite  frank  with  you,"  she  said,  quietly. 

*'Well,  it's  this  way."  He  cleared  his  throat.  "I 
take  it  that  I  may  assume  that  Miss  Katharine  Fleming 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  what  calk 
himself  Captain  Lovellr" 

Lady  f  leming  suddenly  sat  up  straight  in  the  little 
easy  chair  into  which  she  had  sunk  down  after  coming 
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into  the  room.  There  actually  darted  into  her  heart 
a  sudden  glimmer  of  hope,  and  "Isn't  that  his 
real  name?''  she  asked,  with  a  certain  animation  of 
manner. 

The  man  looked  rather  taken  aback,  for  he  had  ex- 
pected that  this  pleasant,  polite  little  lady  would  be 
very  much  upset  on  hearing  him  mention  Captain 
Lovell. 

"Why,  yes,  it  is — as  far  as  we  know.  But  he  was 
never  what  we  old  soldiers  call  a  real  officer,  Lady  Flem- 
ing." 

"I  know  that;  but  our  temporary  officers  did  splen- 
didly in  the  war." 

There  was  an  innate  strain  of  loyalty  in  Lady  Flem- 
ing, and  it  showed  up  now. 

"A  great  many  queer  folk  did  very  well  in  the  war,'* 
said  Inspector  Stubbs,  caustically.  "It's  since  the  war 
was  over  that  they've  gone  back  to  their  old  ways — • 
hunting  after  money,  if  you  take  my  meaning?" 

"Then  is  Captain  Lovell  in  some  money  difficulty?" 
Kitty's  mother  suddenly  began  to  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable. 

"It's  worse  than  that,"  said  the  man,  slowly. 

"What  is  it  he  has  done?"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice, 
while  her  inner  self  was  saying,  "Thank  God  the  child's 
engagement  is  still  a  close  secret  and  so  can  be  broken 
off  without  any  painful  fuss  or  publicity." 

"What  he's  supposed  to  have  done  is  just  what  I 
don't  feel  I'm  at  liberty  to  tell  you,  madam." 

Inspector  Stubbs  spoke  respectfully,  even  kindly. 
He  felt  very  sorry  for  this  charming  lady. 

"Yet  you  are  going  to  tell  my  daughter?" 

Her  voice  was  deeply  troubled. 
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"Well,  you  see,  Miss  Fleming's  in  it,  so  to  speak.  I 
suppose  I  may  take  it  as  a  fact" — his  look  at  her  was  a 
tribute  to  her  air  of  youth — "that  your  daughter  is  of 
full  age?" 

"She  became  twentynDne  six  to  seven  weeks  ago,*' 
said  Lady  Fleming,  quickly. 

"And  is  it  a  fact  also — you  must  forgive  my  asking 
you  this  sort  of  delicate  question,  madam — is  it  a  fact 
that  Miss  Fleming  is  a  very  rich  young  lady  ?  Also  that 
since  she  came  of  age  she  has  had  full  possession  of  her 
fortune?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  mother,  again  in  a  deeply  troubled 
voice.     "That  is  quite  true,  and.  Inspector " 

She  looked  earnestly  into  his  face  and  told  herself 
that  he  seemed  a  really  dependable  man.  Besides,  he 
had  warned  her  that  it  would  be  best  to  be  quite  frank; 
so,  "I  may  tell  you  in  confidence,"  she  said,  hesitatingly, 
"that  my  daughter  is  extraordinarily  generous.  She 
settled  a  large  sum  of  money  on  me  within  a  few  days 
of  her  twenty-first  birthday;  she  has  given  outright 
five  thousand  pounds  to  enable  a  young  friend — I  mean 
of  course  a  girl  friend — to  marry;  and,  well,  perhaps 
I'd  better  admit  to  you  what  I  only  learnt  yesterday — 
that  she  lately  gave  this  man.  Captain  Lovell,  an  open 
check  for  five  hundred  pounds." 

The  moment  that  admission  had  left  her  lips  Kitty's 
mother  saw  that  she  had  made  a  terrible  mistake. 

There  came  a  complete  change  over  Inspector 
Stubbs's  face;  it  became  filled  with  eager,  alert  suspi- 
cion. 

"She  did  that?"  he  exclaimed.     "My  God!" 

" I  know  it  sounds  very  odd.  But  you  wouldn't  think 
it  odd,  if  you  knew  my  daughter." 
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''^  "She  must  have  done  that  to  help  him  get  away/'  he 
muttered,  half  to  himself. 

**  Captain  Lovell  is  on  most  friendly  terms  with  all 
sorts  of  well-known  people/'  went  on  Lady  Fleming, 
nervously. 

**The  fact  that  all  sorts  of  well-known  people  are 
friendly  with  a  chap  don't  mean  anything,  nowadays. 
The  queerest  characters  are  in  what  is  called  Society — 
in  the  highest  circles,  too,  madam.  Why,  there's  a 
photo  in  this  here  very  room  of  a  very  queer  card  in- 
deed— if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so." 

He  got  up  and  took  between  his  finger  and  thumb  a 
photograph,  taken  in  Paris,  of  a  man  in  a  foreign  uni- 
form. Across  it  was  written,  **To  my  dear  little 
friend,  Miss  Kitty  Fleming.  Profound  homage,  Alex- 
ander Kenkopf." 

'* Count  Kenkopf!"  exclaimed  Lady  Fleming.  "We 
both  know  him  very  well!" 

"So  do  a  lot  of  other  fine  folk.  But  that  chap's  not  a 
count,  and  his  name's  not  Kenkopf.  He's  a  very  artful 
French  crook — that's  what  he  is,  madam.  And  he's 
been  masquerading  over  here  quite  a  long  time  as  a 
Russian  nobleman.  He  very  nearly  got  into  one  of 
His  Majesty's  levees — so  you've  no  call  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  acquaintance." 

Then  he  turned  quickly  round,  for  the  door  behind 
them  had  opened,  and  Kitty  came  in,  looking,  though 
pale,  rather  excited  and  curious  than  dismayed. 

"Mother!"  she  exclaimed,  "I'm  afraid  I  must  ask 
you  to  let  me  see  this  gentleman  alone,  if  he's  come  to 
see  me,  as  Nanna  tells  me  he's  done,  about  something  to 
do  with  some  of  my  friends — not  me  alone." 

"Very  well,  my  dear." 
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Lady  Fleming  slipped  out  of  the  room,  her  heart  bur- 
dened with  a  terrible  sensation  of  guilt.  She  knew 
she  had  been  a  fool  to  tell  that  terrible  man — for  now 
Inspector  Stubbs  seemed  to  her  a  very  terrible  man — 
about  Kitty's  imprudent  gift  to  her  fiance.  What 
could  Captain  Lovell  have  done?  And  how  could  any 
evildoing  of  his  be  connected  with  her  daughter? 
And  then,  all  at  once,  a  possible  solution  of  the  mystery 
flashed  into  her  mind.  She  told  herself  that  the  man 
must  have  forged  Kitty's  signature  to  a  check.  Kitty 
always  left  her  check  book  about.  Yes,  that  must  be 
it!  Well  it  would  be  a  lesson,  if  a  bitter,  humiliating 
lesson,  to  her  darhng  child. 


CHAPTER  XVll 

KITTY  thought  she  knew  quite  well  why  the  police 
inspector  wished  to  see  her.  Someone  had  given 
her  away  over  the  raid,  and  the  magistrate  had  sent 
this  official  to  collect  the  line  she  would  have  been  or- 
dered to  pay  had  she  been  brought  up  at  the  police 
court.  It  was  quite  right  and  proper  on  the  inspector's 
part  not  to  have  told  Xanna  his  business,  for  of  course  it 
concerned  other  people  as  well  as  herself.  Unfortu- 
nately, she  would  have  to  tell  her  mother.  What  a  bore 
that  would  be.  But  there  it  was!  In  a  confused  sort 
of  way,  Kitty  was  beginning  to  realize  that,  even  in  this 
life,  "Wlio  breaks,  pays." 

'Tm  sorr}'  I've  kept  you  waiting,"  she  said,  coldly. 
^'If  you'll  tell  me  how  much  I've  got  to  pay,  I'll  give 
you  a  check  at  once." 

Inspector  Stubbs  looked  straight  down  into  the  clever, 
wilful-looking  little  face,  and  the  colour  slowly  mounted 
to  his  forehead. 

"I'm  surprised,  miss,  that  you  should  go  so  far  to 
insult  me  as  to  mention  money,"  he  said,  severely. 
"You're  making  a  great  mistake  by  doing  that.  You 
will  be  wise  to  do  nothing  of  this  sort  to  any  one  else  you 
may  see  about  this  business." 

Kitty  stared  at  him,  distrustfully.  "But  all  the 
others  caught  in  the  raid  were  made  to  pay;  I  saw  about 
it  in  the  paper  to-day,  so  I  naturally  thought  that  I 
should  have  to  pay,  too." 
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He  looked  at  her  very  hard.  She  was  an  artful  and 
brazen  young  minx,  and  no  mistake!  First  trying  to 
bribe  him — as  if  that  could  do  her  the  slightest  good! — 
and  then  covering  up  her  tracks,  as  it  were,  with  bold 
and  skillful  ease. 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  a  fine,"  he  said,  firmly.  "And 
IVe  not  come  to  see  you  about  that  raid,  as  you  seem  to 
think.  You  wasn't  in  that  affair.  Miss  Fleming — at 
least,  not  officially,  though  the  Sunday  News  people 
declare  you  were  there,  after  all." 

Kitty  felt  very  much  surprised  and  taken  aback. 
Not  wish  to  see  her  concerning  the  raid  ?  What,  then, 
did  he  want  to  see  her  about? 

Acting  with  slow  deliberation.  Inspector  Stubbs 
opened  a  black  bag  which  was  lying  on  a  couch  close  to 
where  he  and  Kitty  were  now  standing.  He  took  out 
of  it  a  packet  of  letters  tied  up  with  a  piece  of  coarse 
string.  ; 

He  untied  the  string,  and  a  tremor  of  horrified  as-, 
tonishment  and  fear  ran  through  the  girl's  heart,  for, 
"I  have  come  to  ask  you,"  he  said,  gravely,  "if  you 
recognize  the  letters  contained  in  these  envelopes  as 
having  been  written  by  you  and  addressed  to  a  gentle- 
man as  calls  himself  Captain  Robert  Lovell?" 

Kitty  took  over  the  packet  of  letters  in  hands  that 
felt  queerly  nerveless  for,  alas!  there  was  no  need  for 
her  to  open  any  of  the  envelopes.  Of  course  these  were 
her  letters — written  to  Lovell,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  country  houses  in  Scotland  where  she  had  lately 
spent  some  weeks. 

"Yes,  these  letters  were  written  by  me.  I  have  no 
wish  to  deny  it."  ' 

"Fm  afraid  I  must  trouble  you  to  look  at  each  of 
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them,  for  they  must  be  identified  one  by  one,  Miss 
Fleming/' 

"Surely  I  needn't  do  that — if  I  admit  that  they  all 
were  written  by  me?"  Her  throat  was  dry^  her  eyes 
smarting  with  unshed  tears. 

Inspector  Stubbs  had  a  kindly  nature,  and  suddenly 
he  felt  very  sorry  for  the  girl.  That  air  of  bold  assur- 
ance which  had  so  irritated  him  had  entirely  gone;  she 
looked  deeply,  deeply  troubled  and  ashamed,  though, 
as  he  told  himself,  they  were  harmless  letters  enough. 

**Tm  afraid  that  isn't  enough,"  he  said,  slowly. 
**But  you  go  and  sit  down  over  there  by  the  writing 
table.  Miss  Fleming;  and  I'll  just  put  each  letter  to  you 
as  quickly  as  I  can." 

She  did  as  he  told  her  to  do;  and  then  she  went  through 
the,  to  her,  horrible  humiliation  of  identifying  each  of  the 
thirty-nine  letters  which  she  had  written  to  Bob  Lovell 
since  she  had  considered  herself  engaged  to  him.  Only 
one  of  the  letters  Inspector  Stubbs  put  to  her  was  a 
long  letter.  It  was  that  she  had  written  in  answer  to 
his  final  plea  for  an  immediate  secret  marriage.  Lovell's 
letter,  a  wild  love  letter  imploring  her  to  reconsider  her 
decision,  was  upstairs,  locked  away  in  the  Jacobean 
bureau  in  her  bedroom.  How  well  she  remembered  the 
morning  she  had  received  it!  It  had  touched  her 
deeply,  as  of  course  he  had  meant  it  should  do,  and  yet 
it  had  not  shaken  her  determination  at  all. 

At  last  the  odious  ordeal  was  over.  Kitty  had 
taken  out  of  her  tormentor's  hand  and  glanced  over 
for  a  moment  the  last  letter  of  all — one  which  she  had 
written  to  Lovell  just  before  dinner  on  that  unlucky 
day,  scarce  a  week  ago,  when  she  had  found  herself  com" 
pelled  to  tell  her  mother  of  her  engagement. 
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*'And  now,"  said  Inspector  Stubbs,  *'I  want  to  ask 
you  just  a  few  questions,  miss." 

"What  sort  of  questions?"  said  Kitty,  dully. 

He  cleared  his  throat.  "You  don't  know  very  much 
about  this  gentleman,  I  take  it?" 

"I  know  all  about  Captain  Lovell!  WeVe  been 
great  friends  for  a  long  time,  and  if  you've  read  these 
letters,  you  must  realize  that  we  are  engaged  to  be 
married." 

"I  suppose  that  was  why  you  gave  him  five  hundred 
pounds?"  said  Inspector  Stubbs. 

He  was  not  on  very  sure  ground  here,  and  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  relief  that  he  heard  her  answer:  "Captain 
Lovell  did  not  ask  me  for  that  money.  I  gave  it  to 
him  as  a  free  gift.  I  knew  he  was  hard  up,  so  I  offered 
him  the  money." 

"Ho!  I  see.  Then  when  was  it  that  you  became  en- 
gaged to  him?" 

"We  became  engaged  on  my  twenty-first  birthday." 

"I  take  it  you  can't  have  been  aware  at  that  time — " 
Inspector  Stubbs  waited  a  moment,  then  he  said  in 
slow,  impressive  tones — "that  up  to  then  the  Captain 
was  a  married  man?" 

"A  married  man?"  repeated  Kitty,  bewildered. 
Then  she  exclaimed,  "I  don't  believe  it!" 

"It's  a  fact,  nevertheless,  miss,"  said  Inspector 
Stubbs,  soberly.  "Though  a  fact  that  the  Captain,  if 
he's  a  right  to  that  honourable  rank,  seemingly  con- 
cealed from  his  grand  friends." 

He  went  over  to  where  his  bag  lay  open  on  the  couch, 
and  then,  a  moment  later,  he  came  back  to  where  Kitty 
was  now  standing  by  her  writing  table,  and  held  out  a 
thin  slip  of  paper. 
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"This  is  a  certified  copy  of  Captain  Lovell's  marriage 
lines,"  he  said. 

She  took  the  slip,  and  with  a  feeling  of  sharp  pain 
and  an  almost  incredulous  surprise,  she  read  what  was 
written  there.  But  only  after  two  or  three  minutes  did 
the  sense  of  the  ill-written  words  penetrate  her  brain. 
Yet  their  meaning  was  clear  enough,  and  proved  that 
Robert  Alexander  Lovell — then  followed  his  temporary 
military  rank  and  unit — had  married,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  August,  1918,  Rosaleen  Mary  Agnes  Quinlan.  The 
name  of  the  village  where  the  wedding  had  taken  place 
seemed  vaguely  familiar,  though  she  could  not  remem- 
ber where  and  when  she  had  heard  it. 

At  last  she  handed  Inspector  Stubbs  back  the  slip 
of  paper.  **I  suppose  that's  why  youVe  come  here 
to-day,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone.  **I  mean  I  suppose 
you've  come  from  Mrs.  Lovell?" 

"Mrs.  Lovell  is  dead,"  said  Inspector  Stubbs, 
solemnly. 

"Dead?" 

Kitty  stared  at  him,  and  then  there  came  a  lightening 
of  her  heart  of  which  she  felt  ashamed.  Though  it  was 
cruel,  cruel  of  Bob  not  to  have  told  her  that  he  had 
been  married  before,  still  if,  after  all,  his  wife  was 
dead ? 

"Mrs.  Lovell  was  killed  on  the  day  you  came  of  age, 
Miss  Fleming,  that  is  on  August  the  thirty-first,  and 
Captain  Lovell  was  arrested  yesterday  on  the  charge  of 
having  murdered  her.  I  expect  you've  heard  of  the 
Lady  in  the  Cellar?" 

Kitty's  eyes  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  Inspector 
Stubbs's  face.  But  she  did  not  see  the  man  who  was 
now  looking  at  her  so  compassionately.     Instead,  she 
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was  staring,  inwardly,  at  a  small,  dimly  lit  room  and  at  a 
bloodstained  floor. 

**I — I  feel  very  queer,"  she  muttered.  And  then, 
before  he  could  catch  her,  she  fell  in  a  little  heap  on  the 
carpet. 

Then  followed  a  painful  scene  of  terror  and  confusion. 
Tagg  was  sent  flying  for  a  doctor  who  lived  in  the 
street,  but  who  happened  to  be  out.  Nanna,  with 
blanched  face,  tried  various  ways  of  bringing  her  darling 
to.  And  when,  at  last,  the  girl  had  come  back  to  con- 
sciousness and  agony,  and  had  been  taken  upstairs 
by  her  old  nurse,  Lady  Fleming  listened,  in  silence,  to 
the  story  of  Robert  Lovell's  life,  as  far  as  the  police  had 
been  able  to  piece  it  together. 

Inspector  Stubbs  felt  very  sorry,  now,  for  these  un- 
fortunate people.  "Captain  Lovell  has  been  re- 
manded till  to-day  week,  but  Fm  afraid  Miss  Fleming 
will  be  obliged  to  appear  next  time  he's  brought  up,'* 
he  observed,  regretfully. 

Lady  Fleming  gave  a  stifled  cry  of  dismay.  **But 
why?  No  one  knows  about  their  engagement,  and, 
oh,  Mr.  Inspector,  surely  you  won't  say  anything 
about  that  five  hundred  pounds?" 

He  looked  at  her  uncomfortably,  and  evaded  the 
question. 

**You  see,  madam,  when  there's  a  question  of  murder 
under  consideration,  it's  motive  we  looks  for.  The  cap- 
tain had  no  real  reason  to  want  his  wife  out  of  the  way; 
the  poor  soul  wasn't  worrying  him  at  all;  she  was  even 
keeping  herself.  The  only  reason  he  had  for  wishing  her 
dead  was  because,  with  her  dead,  he  could  marry  again. 
We  know  now  that  the  captain  wanted  to  marry  your 
daughter.    That's  why  Miss  Fleming  must  be  called 
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as  a  witness  next  time  he's  had  up,  and  afterward  at 
his  trial — if  he's  committed  for  trial.  If  I  might  give 
you  a  bit  of  advice,  madam,  'twould  be  to  send  instanter 
for  a  good  lawyer." 

Inspector  Stubbs  got  up.  He  ought  to  have  felt 
very  pleased,  for  he  had  got  all,  and  far  more  than  all, 
the  information  he  could  have  hoped  to  get;  yet,  some- 
how, he  felt  quite  sad  as  he  went  through  Lady  Flem- 
ing's front  door  into  Hill  Street. 

The  thought  of  sending  for  the  old-fashioned  lawyer 
who  was  senior  partner  in  the  great  firm  of  family 
solicitors  who  looked  after  what  little  legal  business  she 
had  was  horrible  to  Lady  Fleming.  And  so,  after  she 
had  seen  the  doctor,  who  prescribed  entire  rest  for 
Kitty,  and  the  administration  of  certain  strong  opiates, 
she  rang  up  the  distinguished  soldier  who  she  knew  was 
still  devoted  to  her  in  his  quiet,  phlegmatic  way.  At 
first  she  had  been  afraid  that  he  would  have  already 
gone  out;  and  then  she  reahzed,  with  a  feeling  of  as- 
tonishment, that  it  was  not  yet  ten  o'clock,  though  a 
lifetime  of  shame  and  of  distress  seemed  to  have  been 
lived  through  by  her  in  what  she  now  knew  had  been 
only  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  general  was  with  her  as  quickly  as  a  taxi  could 
bring  him,  and  at  first  Lady  Fleming  found  it  an  in- 
finite relief  to  tell  him  the  strange  and  terrible  story, 
the  more  so  that  she  felt  so  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to 
help  her. 

But  after  having  heard  all  she  had  to  say,  he  ob- 
served ruefully,  **I  can  do  nothing,  Violet!  I  have  no 
pull  at  all,  excepting  at  the  War  Office.  As  for  the 
people  who  are  really  important,  in  regard  to  a  matter 
of  this  sort,  the  politicians  and  the  permanent  officials. 
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they  haven^t  any  use  for  the  Hkes  of  me,  unless  there's  a 
war  on,  and  even  then  they  think  they  can  do  my  job 
far  better  than  I  can  do  it  myself!  No,  my  dear,  what 
you  want  is  to  find  someone  who  can  touch  the  Home 
Office.  If  they  can  obtain  sufficient  evidence  against 
this  brute  without  bringing  in  poor  little  Kitty,  they 
may  be  willing  to  spare  her  the  pain " 

"You  mean  the  disgrace,''  murmured  Kitty's  mother. 

"Well,  yes,  the  disgrace  of  being  brought  publicly 
into  this  horrid  business.  You  want  the  state  of  this 
case  to  be  put  before  the  Home  Secretary  by  someone 
who  has  real  influence  with  the  Government." 

Lady  Fleming  mentioned  a  cousin  and  dear  friend 
who  was  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen.  But  the 
general  shook  his  head  decidedly. 

"The  royal  family  can  never  interfere  with  anything 
of  the  kind !  Think  how  it  would  look  if  it  ever  came 
out  that  a  royal  personage  had  even  said  a  word  on 
behalf  of  such  a  girl  as  Kitty.  No,  no!  You  must 
aim  at  a  very  different  kind  of  bird.  How  about  your 
cousin  Angus  .^" 

"He's  in  Algiers,"  she  said,  hopelessly.  "I  met  his 
sister  yesterday,  and  she  said  they  hadn't  even  an  ad- 
dress to  wire  to  in  case  he  was  wanted  about  anything." 

The  general,  who  was  an  active  little  man,  suddenly 
got  up.  He  gave  a  queer  kind  of  hop  into  the  air,  a 
trick  of  his  when  excited.  "  I  have  it !"  he  cried.  "I've 
thought  of  the  very  man  for  you,  Violet!  But  you  will 
have  to  put  your  pride  in  your  pocket,  my  dear." 

She  felt  oppressed  and  bewildered  by  his  change  of 
manner.  "Of  course  I'll  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket. 
Why,  I'd  crawl  from  here  to  the  Marble  Arch  on  my 
bare  knees,  if  it  would  do  my  little  Kitty  any  good."    i 
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*  *' You  must  get  hold  of  Tony  Melville!  Nevermind 
if  he  has  put  you  both  out  of  his  Hfe.  You  admit  that 
he  was  Kitty's  first  love?  By  great  good  luck  he  hap- 
pens to  be  in  London,  and  I  know  that  the  Government 
are  tremendously  grateful  to  him  for  having  stopped 
that  dangerous  insurrection  without  what  they  ab- 
surdly call  'any  bloody  business.'  He's  shown  himself 
a  born  diplomat,  has  old  Tony.  He'll  do  the  trick  with 
the  Home  Secretary,  if  any  one  can." 

Lady  Fleming  got  up.  "I'm  afraid  I  can't  ask  him," 
she  said,  in  a  strained  voice.  "Everything  shows  that 
he's  never  forgiven  me.  Even  Kitty  has  been  hurt — I 
I  know  she  has — by  his  queer  conduct  in  never  coming 
near  us.  He  has  been  home  twice,  if  not  three  times, 
and  I  know  that  on  one  occasion,  when  I  was  going  to 
meet  him  at  lunch,  he  found  out  I  was  to  be  there  and 
got  out  of  the  engagement." 

"Never  mind  all  that,"  he  said,  impatiently.  "Un- 
less he's  been  absolutely  changed  by  his  good  luck,  he's 
still  the  kind,  decent  chap  we  used  to  know.  He'll  for- 
get his  little  scrap  with  you,  when  he  knows  the  trouble 
you're  in.  He'll  only  remember  that  once  poor  little 
Kitty  loved  him  and  that  he  loved  her.  One  of  the 
good  things  about  Tony  is  that  he's  always  willing  to 
take  risks.  Why,  he  went  absolutely  unarmed  to  the 
tent  of  that  dangerous  chief  who'd  caused  all  the 
trouble,  and  who  had  also  .treacherously  killed  two  of 
his  political  officers.  You  sit  down,  Violet,  and  write 
Tony  a  note.  Lay  it  on  as  thick  as  you  can — I  mean 
about  the  trouble  you're  in.  But  don't  tell  him  what 
it's  about.  I'll  take  it  round  to  him,  and  unless  I'm 
much  mistaken  he'll  be  here  within  an  hour." 

She  got  up,  almost  as  if  she  were  hypnotized,  and 
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went  over  to  her  writing  table.     Reluctantly  she  drew 
a  sheet  of  paper  toward  her. 

Dear  Tony: 

l*m  in  very  great  trouble.  So  is  Kitty.  In  fact,  her  trouble  is  much 
greater  than  mine.     I'm  told  that  you  can  help  us,  if  you  will 

She  burst  into  tears.  "Oh,  how  I  hate  doing  this/' 
she  sobbed. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  general,  firmly.  "YouVe 
got  to  go  over  the  top!" 

She  took  up  her  pen  again. 

If  you  can  spare  me  a  few  minutes,  Til  tell  you  all  about  it.  I 
shall  be  in  all  day,  and  shall  deny  myself  to  everyone  but  you. 

Your  old  friend, 

Violet  Fleming. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

1ATE  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Sir  Anthony 
-'  Melville,  as  he  had  now  become,  stood  on  the  worn 
stone  in  front  of  the  mahogany  door  on  which  he  had 
stood  such  countless  times  both  before  and  during  the 
war.  He  had  been  out  of  London,  staying  with  some 
old  friends,  and  had  come  in  to  find,  not  only  Lady 
Fleming's  note,  but  a  letter  without  beginning  or  end 
written  on  the  notepaper  of  the  quiet  little  hotel  where 
he  always  stayed  when  in  London. 

For  God's  sake,  Tony,  get  to  Hill  Street  as  soon  as  you  can.  They 
are  in  as  about  as  tight  a  place  as  two  women  have  ever  been  in— 

and  through  no  fault  of  their  own  at  all. 

Yours  ever, 

Badger. 

He  stood  before  the  familiar  door,  leaving  both  bell 
and  knocker  alone,  for  quite  a  long  time,  thinking  bit- 
ter thoughts,  and  living  through  the  past. 

He  saw  himself  as  he  had  been  the  last  time  he  had 
stood  there,  four  years  ago,  looking  in  his  smart  uni- 
form still  a  young  man,  and  with  all  a  young  man's 
power  of  ardent,  uncalculating  passion  filling  his  heart. 
He  was  only  forty-one  now,  yet  he  felt  as  if  he  had  lived 
a  Hfetime  since  then.  Not  only  his  soul,  but  his  body, 
too,  revolted  against  the  knowledge  that  he  was  once 
more  going  to  plunge  into  the  lives  of  this  mother  and 
daughter,  one  of  whom  had  treated  him— or  so  it  seemed 
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to  him,  looking  back — with  callous  unkindness,  as  well 
as  calculated  worldliness.  What  amazing  creatures 
women  were!  Supposed  to  be  so  proud,  yet,  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  and  especially  if  the  point  was  any- 
thing connected  with  money — for  he  felt  quite  sure  this 
mysterious  trouble  was  connected  with  money — with  no 
pride  at  all. 

In  so  far  as  he  had  allowed  his  mind  to  speculate  on 
the  matter  in  the  last  half  hour,  he  supposed  that  some 
fool  of  a  trustee  had  put  a  large  portion  of  Kitty's 
fortune  in  one  of  the  concerns  connected  with  the  Far 
East  Protectorate  which  he,  Melville,  had  now  ad- 
ministered with  such  brilliant  success  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  There  were  a  lot  of  wildcat  schemes  about,  as  he 
knew  only  too  well;  and  now  he  told  himself  that  the 
promoter  of  one  such  scheme  had  managed  to  get  hold 
of  poor  silly  little  Kitty  Fleming  and  her  money,  and 
that  they,  the  mother  and  daughter,  wanted  his  help 
to  bring  the  money  back  and,  if  possible,  the  rogue  to 
Dook. 

As  he  stood  there,  in  the  half  darkness,  still  hesitating, 
still  putting  off  the  evil  moment  when  he  would  have  to 
knock  and  ring,  a  boy  ran  dow^n  the  quiet  street.  *'Like 
a  paper,  sir.^" 

Melville  glanced  at  the  placard,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
disgust  he  saw  that  written  on  it  in  big  letters  were  the 
words: 

THE  LADY  IN  THE  CELLAR 

AN  ARREST 

Well!  The  world  hadn't  changed  so  very  much, 
after  all.     The  only  difference  was  that  before  the  war 
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that  boy  would  have  filled  the  street  with  raucous  cries 
concerning  the  loathly  contents  of  his  paper,  whereas 
now  he  was  reduced  to  asking  every  passer-by  whether 
he  would  care  to  read  the  latest  news  concerning  this 
murder  mystery  about  which,  to  Melville's  astonish- 
ment, many  of  his  friends  felt  quite  excited. 

**Thanks,  no,"  he  said,  sarcastically. 

And  then,  at  last,  he  rang  the  familiar  bell. 

The  door  was  opened  so  quickly  that  he  had  a  sudden 
impression  that  old  Tagg,  the  butler,  had  been  waiting 
for  him  there. 

In  spite  of  himself,  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  remem- 
bering the  last  time  he  had  come  into  this  hall,  where 
Kitty,  his  darling,  darling  little  love  had  been  waiting — 
ready? — nay,  eager,  to  leap  into  his  arms. 

**Well,  Tagg,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  ''here  I  am 
again." 

"Her  ladyship  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you — "  the 
old  man  hesitated  and  there  came  the  ghmmer  of  a  wan 
smile  over  his  mouth  as  he  added  the  new  appellation — 
"Sir  Anthony." 

Tagg's  manner  was  so  peculiar,  and  there  was  such  an 
air  of  melancholy  mystery  about  him,  that  quickly  Mel- 
ville told  himself  that  the  servants  were  aware  of  what- 
ever the  trouble  was. 

"Is  Miss  Kitty  in  London .f*"  he  asked. 

Mournfully  Tagg  bent  his  head.  "Miss  Kitty  is  at 
home,  Sir  Anthony;  but  she's  not  down;  she's  in  bed." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.     Is  she  ill?" 

"Not  exactly  ill,  Sir  Anthony,  though  she  have  been 
having  a  cold." 

The  old  manservant  was  now  preceding  the  un- 
familiar visitor  up  the  staircase. 
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Bitter-sweet  memories  filled  Melville's  heart  as  he 
passed  the  curtained  recess  where  once,  only  once,  he 
and  Kitty  had  kissed  as  lovers  kiss.  Everything  looked 
so  exactly,  so  disconcertingly,  as  it  had  looked  four 
years  two  months  ago,  almost  to  a  day!  But  every- 
thing, so  he  told  himself  harshly,  was  changed,  includ- 
ing, not  only  himself,  but  the  girl  he  had  loved. 

When  the  two  reached  the  landing  outside  the  boudoir 
where  Melville  had  had  his  last  odious  interview  with 
Lady  Fleming,  Tagg  waited  a  moment.  "Her  lad}'- 
ship  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  Sir  Anthony,"  he  said 
again,  in  a  hushed  tone. 

It  was  alm.ost  as  if  Death  were  in  the  house,  so  Mel- 
ville told  him.self  with  uneasy  surprise. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  butler  opened  the 
door.  **Sir  Anthony  Melville,  my  lady,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

Then,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  he  shuffled  away 
downstairs,  hurrying  his  old  feet,  for  Mrs.  Bell,  the 
cook,  had  bought  an  evening  paper,  and  when  the  bell 
rang,  he  had  only  just  read  the  news  of  the  arrest  of 
Captain  Lovell  on  a  charge  of  having  murdered  his 
wife. 

As  Melville  v/alked  through  into  the  boudoir,  there 
came  over  him  a  feeling  of  respite,  for  there  was  no  one 
sitting  in  the  low  chair  over  by  the  fire,  close  to  the 
heavily  shaded  reading  lamp  which  was  the  only  light 
in  the  room. 

Then  he  gave  an  involuntary  start,  for  Lady  Fleming 
had  leapt  up  from  the  sofa,  over  by  the  w^indow,  where 
she  had  been  resting,  and  was  coming  swiftly  toward 
him. 

She  was  wearing  a  white  tea  gown,  and  his  first  thought 
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was  that  she  hadn't  changed  at  all  in  the  four  years. 
But  as  they  shook  hands  he  saw  that  she  was  indeed 
changed  and  that  she  looked  years  older — also,  to-day, 
her  eyelids  were  swollen,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  had 
cried  till  she  could  cry  no  more. 

The  feeling  of  angry  soreness  which  had  filled  Mel- 
ville's heart  suddenly  left  him.  He  felt  at  once  in- 
tensely sorry  for  her,  and,  yes,  intensely  curious,  for 
what  could  have  happened  to  make  gentle,  placid  Violet 
Fleming  look  like  this? 

They  began  walking  toward  the  fireplace.  "I  don't 
know  where  to  begin,"  she  said,  helplessly. 

"Take  your  own  time — I'm  in  no  hurry,"  he  said, 
kindly. 

She  sat  down  and  motioned  him  to  an  armchair  op- 
posite, and  then  she  said,  "I  told  you,  didn't  I,  that  it 
was  about  Kitty?" 

"About  Kitty?"  he  repeated,  in  a  low  voice. 

Curious  how  the  sound  of  that  name  coming  from  the 
mother's  hps  moved  and  stirred  him.  Then,  all  at 
once,  he  remembered  a  full-page  portrait  that  he  had 
seen  of  Kitty  Fleming  in  one  of  those  weekly  picture 
papers  which  deal  with  social  happenings.  The  rather 
affected  pose,  the  way  she  seemed  to  look  out  of  the 
large  eyes,  which  were  her  one  great  beauty,  at  any 
bold  stranger  who  could  buy  her  portrait  for  a  shilling, 
had  offended  his  taste,  and  made  him  realize  as  noth- 
ing else  could  have  done  how  different  she  must  now  be 
to  the  simple,  if  clever  and  impulsive,  little  girl  on  whom 
he  had  lavished  so  much  ardent,  selfless  love. 

And  then,  almost  as  if  Lady  Fleming  could  see  into 
his  mind,  she  said  in  a  low,  bitter  tone,  "Though  you 
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have  been  away  so  long,  Tony,  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
you  must  have  known  what  a  horrid  set  my  poor  child 
has  been  living  in.  It's  no  good  trying  to  restrain  girls 
nowadays.  They  all  do  just  as  they  like.  When  I 
think  of  what  poor  Mamma  would  have  thought  of  it 
all — to  say  nothing  of  Grandmamma!" 

"Don't  talk  in  riddles,  Violet.  What  is  it  exactly 
Kitty  has  done.?" 

He  suddenly  felt  as  if  he  must,  at  all  costs,  defend 
Kitty  against  her  foolish  mother. 

She  remained  silent,  staring  across  at  him,  her  face 
ravaged  with  shame  and  misery. 

"What  I've  got  to  tell  you  is  such  an  awful  thing  to 
tell,"  she  murmured.  "Even  to  such  an  old  friend  as 
you." 

A  loud  knock  at  the  front  door  thundered  through  the 
house.  Lady  Fleming  started  up  and  clasped  her  hands 
together  with  a  nervous  movement.  "Tony!"  she 
exclaimed.     "Perhaps  there's  another  of  them." 

He  got  up,  too.     "What  d'you  mean,  Violet?" 

"I  mean  a  reporter.  I  did  see  one  man  this  after- 
noon, from  the  Courier.  He  was  very  kind  and  under- 
standing. But  I've  refused  to  see  any  of  the  others. 
The  Courier  man  said  it  would  be  much  better  for  me 
only  to  tell  him  what  I  wanted  published." 

He  looked  at  her  in  dismay.  "D'you  mean  that 
what's  happened  has  become  public?" 

"It  must  have  done,  or  the  Courier  man  wouldn't 
have  come  here." 

They  heard  the  front  door  close.  "Tagg  has  got  rid 
of  whoever  it  was.  Sit  down  again,  Tony,"  she  said, 
relieved. 
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"Now,  tell  me  all  about  it,  Violet." 

"Everything's  so  different,"  she  moaned,  "from  when 
you  and  I  were  young." 

He  told  himself  angrily  that  Violet  Fleming  was 
absurd.  She  was  years  older  than  he  was.  Damn  it! 
he  wasn't  an  old  man  yet. 

She  said,  slowly,  "You've  been  away  so  long  that  you 
don't  know." 

"I've  been  home  three  times,"  he  answered,  coldly. 
"But  of  course  I  didn't  come  to  see  you.  I've  not  for- 
gotten— how  can  I? — that  3^ou  showed  me  the  door!" 

"It's  unkind  of  you  to  say  that,  Tony."  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  they  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  "I 
wish  to  God  you  had  married  Kitty,"  she  whispered  at 
last.     "I  was  a  fool  over  that,  Tony." 

He  got  up  and  stood  over  her.  "You're  trying  me 
too  high,  Violet.  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  what's  the 
matter!  Begin  at  the  beginning  and  let's  take  it  as 
read  that  the  world  has  altered  since  you  and  I  were 
young  people." 

"You  don't  realize,"  she  exclaimed,  "how  girls  be- 
have nowadays.  It  isn't  their  mother's  fault — indeed 
it  isn't!     It  began  during  the  war." 

"If  I'd  had  a  young  daughter,"  he  said,  roughly,  "Fd 
have  made  her  do  her  war  work  at  home — or  not  at 
all." 

"Kitty  was  too  young  to  do  real  war  work.  The 
trouble  with  her  didn't  begin  till  after  the  war.  It  has 
been  a  good  bit  owing — I  mean  the  way  she's  gone  on — 
to  Mrs.  Woolridge.  She'd  have  been  far  better  without 
all  that  money — far,  far  better!" 

"Has  the  child  secretly  married  some  man  you  think 
ill  of?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 
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During  the  last  few  minutes  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  that  must  be  the  trouble — Kitty  had  married 
some  man  who  perhaps  was  in  his,  Melville's,  employ- 
ment.    All  sorts  of  scallywags  came  his  way. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  painful  rush  of  relief  when  she 
said,  emphatically,  "Thank  God,  no!  That's  the  only 
thing  I  have  been  spared,  Tony." 

"Yet  I  suppose  that  there  is  a  man  in  the  case?'* 

"Of  course  there  is!  I've  been  trying  to-day  to  find 
out  where  she  first  met  him,  and  how  they  ever  came  to 
be  so  intimate." 

"Intimate?" 

The  word  startled  him. 

"She's  told  Nanna  that  she  can't  remember  now 
where  she  did  meet  him,  but  she  thinks  it  was  at  a 
theatre  party.  And  it  doesn't  much  matter;  for  he's 
gone  everywhere,  and  been  welcome  everywhere,  this 
last  year  or  so." 

"What's  the  chap's  name?" 

"Robert  Lovell." 

The  name  meant  nothing  to  Melville.  His  mind 
was  groping  about  for  something  tangible,  something 
certain. 

"Then  what  has  happened?"  he  asked.  "Has  the 
chap  got  hold  of  any  of  Kitty's  money?  Or  is  it  only 
that  she's  engaged  to  the  rascal? — I  take  it  he  is  a 
rascal?" 

Lady  Fleming  got  up  from  her  low  chair.  She  walked 
over  to  the  door  of  the  boudoir,  opened  it,  and  looked 
out  on  to  the  dimly  lit  staircase.  Then  she  shut  the 
door  again  and  came  back  close  to  Melville. 

He  had  got  up  and  was  staring  at  her  with  astonish- 
ment. 
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"I'll  tell  you  the  truth,  Tony,"  she  murmured. 
"The  child  did  engage  herself  to  this  man,  Captain 
Lovell,  a  short  time  ago.  But  so  far  no  one — I  mean 
no  one  in  our  set — knows  anything  about  it.  Un- 
luckily, the  police  know  it,  and  I  had  to  admit  it  to  the 
Courier  man.  She  acted  very  deceitfully.  She  didn't 
mean  me  to  know  for  quite  a  long  time.  She  did  tell 
me  about  it  a  few  days  ago,  because  I  guessed  it." 

The  one  word  Melville  had  really  grasped  had  been 
the  word  "police."  He  made  up  his  mind  that  this 
man,  Lovell,  was  a  kind  of  Raffles,  perhaps  masquerad- 
ing under  a  false  name. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "Kitty's  not  the  first  girl  to 
have  been  taken  in  by  a  man  like  that.  D'you  remem- 
ber that  delightful  debutante  who  married  a  valet 
masquerading  as  a  foreign  baron?  Her  people  couldn't 
get  the  marriage  annulled,  though  they  tried  hard  to  do 
so.     After  all,  Kitty  isn't  married  to  the  chap." 

"She  nearly  did  marry  him  secretly — he  wanted  her 
to.  And,  oh,  Tony,  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  how 
easily  she  might  have  done  it!  My  poor  little  girl  has 
become  so  deceitful,  as  well  as  so  disobedient.  All 
I've  found  out,  all  she  has  confessed,  has  been  a  terrible 
shock  to  me." 

Again  there  rose  up  in  Melville's  heart  that  insistent 
feeling  that  it  was  his  business,  almost  his  right,  to 
defend  Kitty.  He  told  himself  angrily  that  Violet 
Fleming  was  making  very  heavy  weather  of  what,  after 
all,  didn't  so  very  much  matter. 

"I  suppose  the  poor  little  girl's  very  fond  of  him," 
he  said,  slowly.  Queer  how  it  hurt  him  to  think  of 
Kitty  in  another  man's  arms. 

"Oh,  no,"  exclaimed  Lady  Fleming.     "I  don't  think 
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she  was  ever  really  fond  of  him  at  all,  Tony.  And  she 
hates  him  now.  This  morning,  after  we  had  first  heard 
all  about  the  horrible  affair,  we  were  actually  afraid, 
Nanna  and  I,  that,  that" — she  waited  a  moment  then 
said — "she  would  do  something  to  herself,  Tony." 

He  stared  into  the  fire,  and  a  curious  sensation  of 
fear  gripped  him. 

"What  was  it  that  happened  to-day.^  Tell  me!"  he 
said,  quickly. 

"We  were  both  still  in  bed  when  an  inspector  came 
from  Scotland  Yard.  He  asked  for  Kitty,  and  old 
Nanna — 3^ou  remember  Nanna,  Tony.^ — saw  him  first. 
Then  I  saw  him.  But  though  he  was  very  kind,  he 
wouldn't  tell  either  of  us  anything.  You  see  they  had 
found  letters  from  Kitty  in  Robert  Lovell's  rooms. 
The  inspector  brought  Kitty's  letters  with  him  so  that 
she  might  identify  them." 

Melville  tried  to  keep  the  dismay  he  felt  from  his 
face.  This,  he  told  himself,  impHed  something  much 
worse  than  he  had  supposed. 

"And  then  Kitty  came  down,  and  oh,  Tony — for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  fainted!" 

"Fainted?"  he  repeated.     "Why  did  she  faint?" 

"You  know  why,  Tony.     Don't  make  me  say  it." 

"But  you  must  say  it.  I  know  nothing  at  all.  How 
could  I,  Violet?" 

"I  thought  Badger" — a  little  colour  came  into  her 
cheeks — "had  told  you." 

Melville  began  to  see  a  little  daylight.  "Dear  old 
Badger  simply  left  your  note  at  my  hotel,  and  scrawled 
a  few  words  begging  me  to  come  round  and  see  you 
the  moment  I  got  back." 

"Then  you  don't  know  that  Robert  Lovell  is  believed 
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by  the  police  to  have  murdered  his  wife — the  poor 
creature  they  call  the  Lady  in  the  Cellar?" 

Melville  sat  down  heavily  in  his  chair.  "My  God!" 
he  exclaimed,  "I  begin  to  understand  now." 

"The}'  think  they've  proof  that  he  did  it  on  the  very 
day  that  Kitty  became  twenty-one,  and  so  legally  pos- 
sessed of  all  her  money.  The  police  inspector  told  me 
that  what  he  calls  the  official  view  is  that  Lovell  mur- 
dered his  wife  so  that  he  could  marry  Kitty.  You  see 
the  point?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  quietly,  "I  see  the  point." 

"The  man  said  that  my  poor  little  girl  provided 
Lovell's  only  possible  motive  for  doing  such  an  awful 
thing,  and  that  that  was  why  she  must  appear  as  a 
witness.  Also,  unluckily,  I  let  out  to  him  that  she  had 
given  Captain  Lovell  some  money.  The  inspector 
seemed  to  think  that  was  very  serious." 

"How  much  money  was  it?"  he  asked,  feeling  that 
every  word  she  uttered  added  to  his  ever-increasing 
dismay. 

"Five  hundred  pounds,"  said  Lady  Fleming,  hesi- 
tatingly. "I  saw  the  entry  in  her  bank  book,  the  check 
was  made  out  to  *self,'  so  I  asked  her  how  she  could 
possibly  have  wanted  such  a  lot  of  money  just  before 
going  to  Scotland.  Then,  as  she  wouldn't  tell  me,  I  sud- 
denly guessed!  You  see  I  already  knew  that  she  was 
secretly  engaged  to  that  brute,  so  I  forced  her  to  admit 
what  I  felt  sure  was  the  truth.  But  I  felt  an  awful 
shock,  all  the  same,  when  she  admitted  it,  Tony.  It 
proved  the  man  to  be  such  a  rotter,  didn't  it?" 

"It  did,"  he  said,  grimly.  "And  now,  Violet,  what  is 
it  you  think  /  can  do?" 

"Badger  said  that  the  only  person  who  could  help  us 
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at  all  was  the  Home  Secretary;  and  he  said  that  as  the 
Government  would  do  anything  for  you,  you  might  see 
the  Home  Secretary  and  try  and  persuade  him  to  keep 
Kitty  out  of  it/' 
1  see. 

She  looked  at  him  with  painful  anxiety,  and  as  she 
was  just  going  to  speak — 

"Wait  a  moment,"  he  said,  and  put  up  his  hand. 
**Let  me  think  it  all  over,  Violet." 

It  was  quite  true  that  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
Government,  and  also  that  he  had  never  asked  even 
the  smallest  favour  from  any  of  them  either  for  himself 
or  for  a  friend,  not  even  from  the  minister  under  whom 
he  was  serving. 

"Before  I  do  anything,  I'll  have  to  know  the  whole 
story — to  get  all  the  threads  quite  clear.  Has  Kitty 
seen  much  of  this  man  since  they  were  engaged?" 

"She  has  hardly  seen  him  at  all.  We  were  in  Scot- 
land for  five  weeks,  and  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time — 
Kitty  asked  him  to  lunch — just  after  we  were  back. 
It  was  then,  on  the  very  afternoon  of  the  day  I  had  first 
seen  him,  that  Kitty  confessed  that  they  were  engaged. 
They  did  meet  again  two  nights  ago,  at  a  dinner  party 
given  by  young  Traquair.  Apart  from  that  she  has 
not  seen  him." 

"Still,  there  are  her  letters,"  he  said,  reluctantly. 

"Yes,  and  unluckily  she  had  written  to  him  every 
day  from  Scotland.  And  I  never  guessed,  I  never 
found  it  out!  Oh,  I'm  afraid  she's  been  very  sly  and 
deceitful,  Tony." 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  he  said,  getting  up. 

"I  wonder" — and  there  came  a  beseeching  look  in  her 
eyes — "if  you  would  mind  seeing  Kitty,  Tony?     She 
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might  tell  you  more  than  she  told  me.  She  has  even 
told  Nanna  more  than  she  has  told  me!" 

"Of  course,  I'll  see  her — if  you  think  it  would  do  any 
good,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"She's  in  bed,  but  you  won't  mind  that,  will  you, 
Tony:" 

"Of  course  I  shan't  mind  that.'' 

He  tried  to  speak  hghtly,  but  he  failed. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

AS  HE  walked  up  the  shadowed  staircase  Tony 
-^  ^  Melville  felt  as  if  all  this  must  be  a  dream.  It  was 
so — so  incredible  to  be  here,  and  once  more  on  terms  of 
affectionate  intimacy,  in  the  house  from  which  he  had 
been  expelled  in  a  way  that  he  had  thought  so  cruel  and 
so  unnecessary,  four  years  ago,  and  where  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  so  firmly  never  to  set  foot  again. 

At  last  they  reached  the  nursery  floor,  and  Lady 
Fleming,  putting  a  finger  to  her  lips,  gave  a  quiet, 
light  knock  on  a  closed  door.  "This  is  Kitty's  bed- 
room," she  whispered. 

An  old  woman  Melville  remembered — he  even 
remembered  that  her  name  was  Mrs.  Meeking — came 
out  on  to  the  landing,  shutting  the  door  behind  her. 
*'Yes,  my  lady?"  she  said,  defensively.  In  a  very 
different  and  eager  welcoming  tone  she  exclaimed, 
**Why,  Mr.  Melville,  sir!     I  a??:  glad  to  see  you!" 

"He's  Sir  Anthony  now,  Nanna;  and  he  has  come  up 
to  see  Miss  Kitty  about  all  this  dreadful  trouble." 

"That's  ven^  kind  of  him."  Nanna's  tone  was  signi- 
ficant, and  Melville  felt  that,  at  any  rate,  the  old  nurse 
understood,  if  no  one  else  did,  how  odious  to  him  was 
his  present  position. 

"I'll  leave  you  now,  Tony,"  whispered  Lady  Flem- 
ing. "Nanna  will  go  in  and  tell  Kitty  you  are  here.  I 
do  hopye  she'll  see  you!  You  and  she  were  such  good 
friends  in  the  old  happy  days,  long  ago." 
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He  told  himself,  sarcastically,  that  that  was  one  way 
of  putting  it — of  course. 

When  she  had  gone  down  a  few  steps  of  the  staircase 
she  turned.  **Come  in  and  see  me  on  your  way  down, 
Tonv." 

"i  will  Violet." 

Then,  not  till  then,  did  he  take  hold  of  Mrs.  Meeking's 
worn  hand;  and,  as  he  gazed  into  her  tense  face,  there 
came  a  queer  feeling  in  his  throat. 

*' Don't  look  like  that!"  he  exclaimed.  *'I'm  quite 
sure  I'll  be  able  to  do  something.'' 

"I  hope  3'ou  will,  sir.  But  this  is  a  bad,  bad  busi- 
ness." 

"Was  she  very  fond  of  him?"  he  muttered. 

Nanna  hesitated.  "Well,  no,  sir — I  don't  think  she 
was.  But  he  sort  of  fascinated  her.  Of  course,  he  was 
after  her  money — I  don't  think  he  had  one  little  bit  of 
love  for  her  in  his  black  heart.  He  was  after  a  married 
lady — Lady  Caroline  Xutting — all  the  time.  But  mum's 
the  word  for  all  that  now.  My  lady  talked  too  free  to 
the  police  inspector,  and  she  was  right  down  silly — if 
you'll  excuse  my  saying  so — to  see  the  gentleman  they 
sent  from  the  Courier,  as  I  could  have  told  her  lady- 
ship." 

Melville  brushed  all  that  aside.  "What  is  this  man 
Lovell  like?"  he  asked. 

He  felt  consumed  with  curiosity  and  shaken  with  a 
painful  kind  of  retrospective  jealousy. 

Xanna  hesitated  again.  "A  iiashy  sort  of  fellow,  sir. 
The  kind  that  gets  the  girls  in  ever\-  way  of  life — if  you 
see  my  meaning.  But  I  would  never  have  thought  that 
of  him — I  mean,  murder." 

As  he  said  nothing,  she  added,  suddenly,  "  For  God's 
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sake,  do  something  to  prevent  Miss  Kitty  being  mixed 
up  in  it.'' 

He  looked  into  her  set  face,  and  a  feehng  of  despair 
came  over  him.  Of  course,  he  could  see  the  Home 
Secretary — nothing  would  be  more  easy.  But  what 
standing  had  he,  Melville,  with  regard  to  this  terrible 
and  sordid  story?  None  at  all.  He  could  explain 
the  peculiarly  painful  circumstances  and  make  a  strong 
appeal  on  behalf  of  an  old  friend;  but  he  knew  that, 
though  he  would  be  listened  to  with  sympathy  and 
courtesy,  his  intervention  could  lead  to  nothing. 

And  then,  standing  there,  on  the  dimly  lit  landing, 
with  Kitty's  old  nurse,  Melville  all  at  once  saw  a  way 
out.  It  was  a  way  which  from  every  point  of  view  was 
exceptionally  repugnant  to  such  a  man  as  himself. 
Also  it  was  a  way  which  he  knew  was  not  an  honest 
way,  and  he  was  a  very  honest  men.  Yet  if  anything 
would  "do  the  trick" — a  singularly  apt  expression 
under  the  circumstances — and  cause  the  Home  Secre- 
tary to  try  and  keep  Kitty  Fleming  out  of  the  case,  it 
would  be  the  carrying  out  of  a  plan  which  had  suddenly 
flashed  into  his  excited  brain.  He  knew,  deep  in  his 
heart,  that  he  owed  something  to  Kitty.  He  had  be- 
haved well,  in  a  sense,  to  her  mother;  and  he  had  lived  up 
to  that  somewhat  narrow  code  of  honour  which  makes  a 
man  not  only  shrink  from  becoming  a  fortune-hunter, 
but  also  shrink  from  being  considered  one.  But  to 
the  girl  herself,  to  the  young  creature  who  had  given 
him  that  moving  and  beautiful  first  love  which  returns 
no  more,  he  had  behaved  ill.  Now  he  could,  if  he 
would,  pay  her  his  debt  in  full. 

Nanna,  turning,  opened  the  bedroom  door,  and  at 
once  Melville  heard   Kitty's   voice   asking,    fretfully, 
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"Nanna — who's  there?  Why  were  you  so  long?  If  it's 
the  doctor,  would  you  say  Yd  rather  not  see  him?" 

**It's  an  old  friend,  dearie,  who's  come  specially  to 
see  you.     I  wonder  if  you  can  guess  who  it  is?" 

"Whoever  it  is,  I  wo7i't  see  her,  Nanna.  If  it's 
Nancy  you  may  give  her  my  love,  but  say  I  can't  see 
her." 

"It's  a  gentleman,  my  lamb.     It's  Mr.  Melville." 

He  heard  Kitty's  voice,  full  of  incredulous  amaze- 
ment, answer,  "Not  Tony  Melville,  Nanna?" 

"Yes,  my  lamb — it's  him,  sure  enough." 

Nanna  came  back  across  the  darkened  room,  and 
"Come  in,  sir,"  she  whispered,  imperiously.  "Don't 
wait  for  her  to  say  *y^s'  or  *no."' 

He  walked  hesitatingly  through  the  door,  and  then 
he  heard  it  shut  behind  him. 

For  a  few  moments  he  felt  as  if  he  were  groping  in  the 
darkness,  and  then,  gradually,  the  narrow  four-post  bed, 
the  light  silk-covered  eiderdown,  and  at  last  Kitty's 
mop  of  curly  hair  spread  over  her  pillow,  became  nebu- 
lously apparent. 

"Your  mother  asked  me  to  come  and  see  if  I  could 
help  you,  Kitty.  It  was  her  suggestion  that  I  should 
see  you." 

Melville  spoke  in  a  low,  uncertain  voice.  He  felt 
extraordinarily  moved. 

She  sat  up  in  bed  and  threw  her  head  back  in  what  he 
remembered  was  a  characteristic  gesture. 

"Then  you  know  all  about  it,  Tony?  You  know 
what  a  hideous  fool  I've  made  of  myself?" 

She  put  out  her  hand  and,  as  he  grasped  it,  she  pulled 
him  nearer  to  her.  "Never  mind  about  a  chair.  You 
can  sit  on  the  bed." 
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She  still  kept  tight  hold  of  his  hand,  and  he  could  see 
the  dim  outHne,  white  against  white,  of  her  straight, 
slight  shoulders. 

I  She  made  a  place  for  him,  and  then,  with  a  kind  of 
cry,  she  exclaimed,  "somehow,  I  can't  believe  it's  you — 
really  you!"  And  then  she  added,  with  unconscious 
cruelty,  "I  haven't  thought  of  you  for  ever  so  long, 
and  yet — oh,  dear,  I  am  glad  to  think  you're  here!" 
,  Suddenly  she  was  in  his  arms,  her  head  pressing  up 
against  his  breast;  but  at  once  he  knew  that  what  she  was 
seeking  there  was  courage  and  reassurance,  anything, 
everything,  excepting — love. 

He  put  his  arms  round  her  and,  as  he  felt  her  poor 
little  body  quivering  all  over,  he  remembered  an  in- 
cident which  had  happened  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  He  had  caught  a  still 
featherless  nestling  in  his  hand,  and,  oh,  how  glad  he 
was  now  that  he  had  put  the  tiny  creature  back  into  its 
mother's  nest. 

"Come,  come!"  he  exclaimed.  "*Time  and  the 
hour,' — eh,  Kitty? — *run  through  the  roughest  day.' 
That's  what  you've  got  to  tell  yourself  now,  my  dear." 
!  She  made  a  restless  movement,  and,  instinctively,  he 
tightened  his  grip  of  her.  "I'm  so  frightened,"  she 
muttered,  "so  horribly  frightened,  Tony.  I  think  such 
dark,  dark  thoughts.  Not  long  ago  I  read  in  Nanna's 
Sunday  paper  an  account  of  a  trial  for  murder,  and  of 
all  the  people  glaring  at,  and  gloating  over,  a  woman 
in  the  witness  box.  That's  what  will  happen  to  me, 
Tony — if  I  don't  kill  myself  first.  I  nearly  did  kill 
myself  this  morning.  If  this  house  hadn't  been  so 
low,  I'd  have  thrown  myself  out  of  the  window  over 
there." 
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A  tremor  of  horror  went  through  him.  **Hush!" 
he  said,  sternly.     "Don't  talk  such  wicked  nonsense." 

"It's  easy  for  you  to  say  that.  You  don't  know  what 
I  feel,  Tony.  I'm  black  all  over,  and  I  shall  never  be 
clean  again." 

She  spoke  in  a  low,  vehement  tone,  and  suddenly 
she  pushed  him  away  violently.  Somehow  that  hurt 
him  more  than  he  had  thought  it  possible  for  him,  now, 
to  be  hurt. 

He  got  up,  and  then  he  asked  her  a  cruel  question. 

"How  did  it  all  happen,  Kitty?" 

For  what  seemed  a  long  time  she  made  no  answer; 
then  she  said,  "I  was  always  meeting  him.  We  be- 
came friends.  Everybody  Hked  him;  he  was  tremen- 
dously popular." 

He  felt  ashamed.  "I  know  that  I  oughtn't  to  have 
asked  that.  Even  your  mother  told  me  how  much  she 
liked  him  the  first  time  she  saw  him." 

"Mother.?"  There  was  a  painful  edge  of  contempt 
in  the  young  voice.  "Don't  talk  to  me  of  Mother! 
Mother's  made  a  fool  of  herself,  as  well  as  of  me.  Did 
she  tell  you  about  that  five  hundred  pounds  of  which 
she  spoke  to  the  man  from  Scotland  Yard .?  One  would 
think  that  any  idiot  would  have  known  that  that  was 
the  last  thing  to  tell  anybody!  You  don't  think  it 
queer  that  I  should  give  a  friend  a  present,  do  you, 
Tony.?  I  gave  much  more  than  that  to  another  friend 
of  mine,  but  she  was  a  girl,  and  I  suppose  that  makes  all 
the  difference." 

"I  don't  think  it  was  a  bit  queer,"  he  lied,  so  quickly 
and  so  stoutly  that,  feeling  comforted,  she  crept  a 
little  nearer  to  where  he  stood,  by  the  edge  of  her  bed. 

Then  she  whispered,  "The  really  horrible  thing  isn't 
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that  I  gave  him  the  money,  Tony.     The  horrible  thing 
is  that  he  practically  asked  for  it  the  day  after — '*  she 

stopped,  and  then  again  she  said — "the  day  after '* 

and  then  he  knew  what  day  it  was  she  meant. 

He  leaned  down  over  her,  and  once  more  he  put  his 
arms  round  her.  Again  her  head  sank  forward  on  his 
breast. 

"Fm  up  against  it,"  she  murmured,  in  a  hopeless 
voice.  "No  one  can  do  anything  to  save  me — of  course 
I  know  that,  though  poor  Mother  doesn't." 

Melville's  heart  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  way 
she  uttered  those  sad  words.  They  proved  that  the 
Kitty  Fleming  he  had  loved  four  years  ago  had  changed 
from  a  child  into  a  woman.  In  some  ways  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  child  of  long  ago  than 
to  the  woman  of  to-day.  Yet  he  felt  her  to  be  so 
fragile,  so  small,  so  helpless.  Again  he  remembered 
that  poor  nestling  of  long  ago. 

"Kitty,"  he  said,  slowly.  "There  is  a  way  out,  my 
dear." 

"A  way  out?" 

She  withdrew  herself  from  his  arms  and  looked  up 
into  his  face,  and  he  realized  that,  whatever  else  was 
changed,  she  was  physically  strangely  unchanged, 
for  in  the  dim  light  afforded  still  by  the  uncurtained 
windows  he  saw  her  small  heart-shaped  face  and  her 
large,  dark,  appealing  eyes. 

"I  do  think  there  is." 

"Oh,  Tony!"  and  he  saw  the  look  of  hope  that  sud- 
denly flooded  her  face. 

"We  shall  both  have  to  play  what  I  fear  you  will 
think  a  rather  tiresome  comedy;  but  not  for  very  long — 
for  a  few  weeks  at  most.     And  if  vou  consent  to  do 
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what  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do,  I  think  it  will  prevent 
your  having  to  give  evidence  against  this  man." 

"Fd  do  an^'thing!" 

The  vehemence  with  which  she  spoke  seemed  to  bring 
back  the  eager,  high-spirited  Kitty  of  long  ago. 

"I've  been  through  hell  to-day,  Tony,  lying  here  and 
going  over  ever>'thing,  over  and  over  again,  wondering 
what  they'd  ask  me,  what  I'd  be  forced  to  say!  I 
know  now  that  he  didn't  care  for  me  at  all.  I  some- 
times suspected  that  he  didn't — even  when  he  was  do- 
ing— well,  you  know,  his  damnedest  to  make  me  think  so. 
And,  oh,  Tony,  he  was  a  wonderful  pretender!  But  still, 
I  think  you  will  understand  that  it  would  be  horrible — 
horrible — for  me  to  do  anything  to  hound  him  down." 

"I  know  exactly  how  you  feel,"  he  said,  soberly,  and 
her  hand  sought  his  and,  finding  it,  gave  it  a  grateful 
pressure. 

And  then,  in  a  voice  which  was  somehow  quite 
different,  for  hope  had  come  into  it,  she  asked,  "What  is 
it  you  want  me  to  do,  Tony?"  j 

"I  want  you  to  allow  me  to  put  our  engagement, 
yours  and  mine,  in  all  to-morrow  morning's  papers. 
It's  the  only  thing  we  can  do  which  will  give  me  any 
standing  with  the  people  who  are  all  powerful  concern- 
ing this  affair." 

For  what  seemed  a  long  time  to  him  she  remained 
silent,  and  he  wondered,  with  a  curious  feeling  of  half 
disappointment,  half  relief,  if  she  was  going  to  reject 
his  offer  of  help. 

But  she  said  at  last,  "I  see  what  you  mean,  and  it's 
very,  very  good  of  you,  Tony,  to  propose  doing  it.  But 
— but  somehow  to  me  it  doesn't  seem  fair  that  you 
should  do  such  a  thing  as  that." 
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"Quite  fair,"  he  said,  hastily.  "Absolutely  fair. 
But,  Kitty,  if  we  do  it  at  all,  we  must  do  it  thoroughly. 
Everyone,  including  Mrs.  Meeking  and  your  mother, 
must  believe  it  true,  my  dear." 

**I  quite  understand  that." 

Then  she  said  something  which  surprised  him.  "It 
will  be  hard  on  you  and  on  any  woman  you  care  for  now, 
Tony.     Even  if  she's  married,  she'll  hate  it." 

Melville  felt  shocked  by  the  words,  the  implication. 
Did  that  feeling  of  recoil  mean  that  he  had  become  an 
old  fogey  in  the  last  four  years  ? 

But  all  he  said  was,  ''There  isn't  any  one  who'd  have 
a  right  to  mind,  Kitty." 

She  said,  ruefully,  "Did  Mother  tell  you  that  she's 
seen  a  man  from  the  Courier F  I'm  afraid  that  means 
that  there'll  be  a  lot  about  me  in  the  paper  to-morrow, 
and  Angel  Barraclough — Ned  Blunt  says  she  gets  a  lot 
of  money  for  writing  paragraphs — will  be  on  me  like  a 
ferret  on  a  rat." 

A  feeling  of  sharp  consternation  swept  over  Melville. 
He  had  forgotten  the  Courier  reporter. 

"It  can't  be  helped,"  he  said,  briefly.     And  then, 

"After  it's  given  out  that  we're  engaged,  you  will 
find  that  the  papers  will  be  very  much  more  careful  as 
to  what  they  say  about  you." 

She  lay  back,  and  wearily  she  answered,  "I  suppose 
that's  true.     You  are  being  very  decent  to  me,  Tony." 

"I  wasn't  always  decent  to  you,"  he  murmured. 

Again  she  surprised  him  by  her  answer.  "That's 
true,  though  it's  beastly  of  me  to  say  so  just  now.  You 
did  behave  very,  very  unkindly  to  the  poor  silly  little 
Kitty  of  four  years  ago." 

"I'm  afraid  I  did.     But  your  mother  told  me  about 
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that  huge  legacy  Mrs.  Woolridge  had  left  you,  and 
somehow " 

" — ^You  cleared  off,"  she  said,  sorely.  "I  know 
Mother  warned  you  ofF  the  course,  but  you  needn't  have 
gone/* 

There  was  something  very  hitter  in  the  way  Kitty 
uttered  those  words;  and,  with  a  pang,  Melville  told 
himself  that  four  years  ago  he  had  been  a  fool,  making 
a  mess  of  her  life,  if  not  of  his  own. 

He  got  up.  "Fd  best  be  off,  for  it's  important  that 
the  announcement  of  our  engagement  should  be  in  all 
to-morrow's  papers.  And  Kitty,  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  something." 

"Fll  promise  you  anything!" 

There  was  a  touch  of  real  eagerness  in  her  voice. 

"I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you'll  make  a  big 
try  to  forget  the  whole  thing  till  you  see  me  again  to- 
morrow." 

"It's  easy  to  say  that,"  she  answered,  ungraciously. 

'*I  know  it's  easier  to  say  it  than  to  do  it.  But,  hon- 
estly, I  believe  there's  a  very  good  chance  they'll  keep 
'you  out  of  this  horrible  affair."  He  did  not  add,  "for 
my  sake,"  but  she  knew  well  enough  the  meaning  of 
what  he  was  going  to  do  for  her. 

She  sat  up  in  bed  and,  turning  round,  squeezed  his 
hand. 

"Tony,"  she  said,  in  a  strangled  voice. 

"Yes,  Kitty." 

"I  know  I  must  seem  a  selfish  brute.  But  I  am  grate- 
ful— I  do  understand." 

"I  know  that,  my  dear." 

"It  seems  such  a  shame — dragging  you  into  this 
hideous  business." 
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"It  won't  hurt  me." 

He  uttered  these  four  words  in  a  cheerful,  matter-of- 
fact  voice  but,  as  he  shut  the  bedroom  door,  he  told 
himself  that  he  was  a  quixotic  fool,  about  to  injure  his 
own  career,  and  perchance  bring  a  hateful  notoriety  on 
his  dead  father's  name,  without  perhaps  doing  any  good 
at  all  to  the  unhappy  girl  whom  he  had  once  loved. 

Nanna  came  out  on  to  the  landing.  "Well,  sir?" 
she  said,  anxiously. 

"I'm  going  to  do  my  best,  Nanna.  No  one  can  do 
more." 

The  old  woman  felt  sharply  disappointed,  for  there  was 
something  sad  and  despondent  in  his  quiet,  grave  voice. 

"Her  ladyship  said  the  Government  would  do  any- 
thing to  pleasure  you." 

"That's  nonsense,  of  course!  But  still,  something 
has  just  happened  which  may  make  a  difference.  Miss 
Kitty  will  tell  you  what  it  is.     I'm  in  a  hurry  just  now." 

"D'you  think  you'll  have  any  good  news  for  us  to- 
night?" asked  Nanna,  anxiously. 

•  He  shook  his  head.  "  I'm  going  to  set  everything  in 
motion  to-night,  but  I  can't  hope  to  see  the  Home  Sec- 
retary before  to-morrow  morning." 

He  thought  Nanna  would  know  what  that  meant,  and 
in  a  way  she  did. 

"You  might  hear  something  to-night,"  she  said, 
earnestly.  "So  do  let  me  give  you  my  latch  key,  sir. 
I  won't  go  to  bed;  I  shouldn't  rest  if  I  did.  Tagg 
goes  to  bed  quite  early,  so  do  her  ladyship." 

She  was  now  holding  out  a  latch  key  with  an  urgent, 
imperious  look. 

He  took  it  reluctantly.  "I'm  quite  sure  I  shan't 
have  occasion  to  use  it.     I  wish  there  was  any  hope 
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that  I  should,"  he  said.  And  then,  **May  I  just  write 
a  line  to  her  ladyship  in  your  sitting  room,  Nanna?  I 
promised  to  see  her  on  my  way  down,  but  I've  really 
nothing  to  say — yet." 

She  brought  him  into  what  had  been  the  day  nursery. 
How  well  he  remembered  the  homely  room !  He  had  been 
in  it  more  than  once  four  years  ago,  w^hen  Nanna  had 
been  sole  confidant  of  his  secret  love  affair  with  Kitty. 

Going  over  to  the  table  where  the  old  nurse  kept  her 
paper  and  envelopes,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  hurriedly 
the  following  note: 

Dear  Violet: 

Forgive  me  for  not  seeing  you,  but  something  has  happened — • 
perhaps  you  can  guess  what  it  is — which  gives  me  a  right  to  interfere 
in  Kitty's  affairs.  Mrs.  Meeking  has  given  me  a  latch  key  under, 
I  fear,  the  erroneous  notion  that  I  may  have  good  news  for  you 
to-night,  after  Tagg  has  gone  to  bed.  If  I  do  come,  don't  take  me 
for  a  burglar.  But  I  don't  think  there's  any  chance  that  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  use  the  key. 

Yours  ever, 
Tony  M. 

Melville  hurried  round  to  the  small,  old-fashioned 
hotel  where  he  was  staying  in  a  narrow  street  off  Pic- 
cadilly. He  hastened  up  to  his  room.  There,  in  his 
despatch  box,  was  an  invitation  to  luncheon  from  the 
editor  of  what  is,  by  common  consent,  the  greatest, 
most  influential  newspaper  in  the  world.  He  scribbled 
off  an  answer,  and  then,  grudging  the  time  it  took  to 
copy  it  out  six  times,  he  wrote  out  carefully  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  engagement  to  Kitty.  And  all  the 
time,  like  a  refrain,  there  rang  through  his  brain  the 
words,  "I  am  being  a  fool — I  am  being  a  fool." 


CHAPTER  XX 

AS  A  quick  taxi  bore  him  east,  along  the  Thames 
Embankment,  Tony  Melville  felt  in  an  extraor- 
dinary state  of  strung-up  excitement  and  doubt.  He 
was  beginning  to  regret  bitterly  the  quixotic  action  to 
which  he  was  now  pledged.  On  his  recent  arrival  in 
England  his  photograph  and  flattering  accounts  of  his 
exploits  had  appeared  in  the  press;  and  in  the  London 
daily  paper  which  claims  the  largest  circulation  there 
had  been  printed  an  article  headed  "England's  Super- 
man." He  had  felt  supremely  ridiculous  when  his  host, 
with  a  broad  grin,  had  shown  him  the  column  when  he 
had  come  down  to  breakfast  in  the  house  where  he  had 
been  spending  the  week-end. 

He  now  told  himself  bitterly  that,  owing  to  Lady 
Fleming's  folly  in  allowing  herself  to  be  interviewed  by 
the  Courier  reporter,  he  and  the  Lady  in  the  Cellar 
would  form  what  no  doubt  would  seem  to  the  hungry 
public  a  delightful  mixture  of  sensation,  horror,  and 
sentiment. 

At  last  his  taxi  stopped,  with  a  jerk,  before  the  stately 
old-fashioned  building  where  is  housed  what  our  fore- 
bears called  the  Thunderer.  Melville  handed  in  his 
card  and  his  note  to  the  editor,  and  then  he  waited,  in 
a  big  high  room,  lined  with  books,  for  what  seemed  to 
his  excited  brain  a  long  time. 

At  last  a  young  man  came  in. 

"I    am   the   editor's    secretary,    Sir   Anthony.     He 
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thanks  you  very  much  for  your  note  and  will  be  pleased 
to  see  you  at  lunch  to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  what  is  it 
we  can  do  for  you?" 

Melville  held  out  a  strip  of  paper  on  which  he  had 
written : 

A  marriage  has  been  arranged,  and  will  shortly  take  place,  between 
Sir  Anthony  Melville,  K.  C.  B.,  and  Katharine,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Fleming  and  Lady  Fleming  of  loi  Hill  Street, 
Mayfair. 

He  saw  a  slight  look  of  astonishment  come  over  the 
young  man's  face. 

"I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  news  of  my  en- 
gagement to  Miss  Fleming  should  appear  in  to-morrow's 
issue,"  said  Melville,  earnestly.  "Of  course,  I  know 
I'm  quite  out  of  order  in  bringing  it  to  you,  but  the  Ad- 
vertisement Department  must  be  shut  by  now." 

**You  need  not  be  at  all  afraid  that  this  announce- 
ment will  be  held  over,  for  your  engagement  is  an  im- 
portant news  item.  Sir  Anthony."  The  young  man 
smiled.  "I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  impertinent  if 
I  offer  you  my  congratulations.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Miss  Fleming." 

There  followed  a  weary  hour,  during  which  Melville 
called  at  the  various  newspaper  offices,  where  in  each 
case  his  card  proved  an  open  sesame.  Everywhere  he 
was  received  with  what,  in  the  old  days,  he  would  have 
called  "the  laying  down  of  red  carpets"  and  everywhere 
he  was  assured  that  the  announcement  of  his  forthcom- 
ing marriage  would  be  put  in  the  morrow's  paper  with- 
out fail. 

And  then,  at  last,  he  threw  his  taxi  man  the  address 
of  the  Courier,  for  he  had  put  off  to  the  last  the  painful 
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and  difficult  task  of  persuading  the  editor  of  the  famous 
paper  to  leave  out  of  the  morrow's  issue  the  item  of 
Kitty's  secret  engagement  to  Robert  Lovell. 

In  common  with  so  many  intelligent  folk  who  ought 
to  know  better,  Melville  had  a  great  dread,  as  well  as  a 
great  dislike,  of  the  press.  He  believed  the  man  he  was 
going  to  see,  that  is,  the  editor  of  the  Courier,  to  be  an 
unscrupulous,  unfeeling,  callous  human  being.  Far 
from  being  mollified,  as  a  popularity  hunter  would  have 
been,  by  the  article  in  which  he  had  been  described  as 
'*  England's  Superman,"  it  had  annoyed  and  even  dis- 
gusted him. 

The  thought  that  he  must  force  himself  to  say  some- 
thing pleasant  about  the  handsome  things  which  had 
been  printed  about  him  was  intensely  disagreeable  to 
him;  and  he  felt  slightly  irritated  when  the  taxi  man, 
in  answer  to  his  brief  order — "Please  drive  me  to  Cou- 
rier House.    I  believe  it's "  the  man  cut  across — **/ 

know  where  it  is,  sir!  Wonderful  paper,  sir.  I've 
got  the  first  number  of  it  at  home.     ..." 

After  he  had  sent  up  his  card  he  was  not  kept  waiting 
more  than  three  minutes  in  the  tiny  waiting  room  which 
is  set  aside  for  visitors  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Courier 
office.  A  small  boy  took  him  in  the  lift  to  the  first  floor, 
down  a  narrow  corridor,  and  so  into  a  large  study,  where 
what  light  there  was  was  entirely  concentrated  on  the 
writing  table  at  which  sat  an  elderly  man  with  a 
thoughtful  and  refined  face. 

**I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Sir  Anthony.  I  hope  you 
didn't  object  to  the  article  we  published  about  you  a 
few  days  ago?  It  was  written,  as,  of  course,  you  real- 
ized, by  an  old  friend  of  yours." 

"Yes,  I  did  realize  that,  and  I  wondered  who  it  was.'* 
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In  spite  of  his  effort  to  be  cordial,  there  was  a  touch 
of  dn'ness  in  Melville's  voice. 

"And  now/'  went  on  the  other,  "what  can  we  do 
for  your" 

"I've  come  to  see  you  to-night  about  a  private,  and  to 
me  a  most  important,  matter,"  said  Melville,  abruptly. 
"I  won't  keep  you  many  moments,  for  I  know  this  is 
your  busy  time." 

"May  I  just  speak  to  my  sub-editor  a  moment? 
After  that  I  shall  be  quite  at  your  serv^ice  and  for  as  long 
as  you  like." 

The  editor  of  the  Courier  turned  up  the  light  over  a 
deep  leather-covered  chair.  "Will  you  sit  here  till  I'm 
through  with  my  business.'"  He  brought  over  a  bun- 
dle of  evening  papers,  and  then,  as  his  visitor  sat  down, 
he  took  off  the  receiver  of  a  telephone  standing  on  his 
table. 

"That  you,  Dunn.*"  he  called  out.  "Bring  the  stuff 
along.  I  want  to  see  it  before  you  pass  it  for  press.  I 
hope  you've  got  a  good  portrait  of  the  young  lady — I 
mean  of  this  Miss  Fleming.'  There's  practically  noth- 
ing else  to-night,  and  as  it's  an  exclusive,  I  want  the 
thing  done  properly." 

He  hung  up  the  receiver,  and  Melville,  rising,  took 
two  or  three  steps  forward. 

The  other  turned  round  quickly.  "I  shan't  be  a 
moment,  Sir  Anthony,  I'm  only  just  going  to  glance 
over  a  sheet  that's  going  to  press." 

Before  Melville  could  speak,  a  door  which  led  into 
another  room  opened  and  a  man  came  in  with  a  large 
page  proof,  technically  called  a  "blanket,''  in  his  hand. 

He  walked  quietly  across  to  his  chief. 

"We've  got   a   splendid   story,   and  it's   absolutely 
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watertight!  I  knew  that  if  any  one  could  get  at  the 
truth  Farnham  could  be  trusted  to  do  it.  He  didn't  see 
the  girl — that  would  have  been  too  much  luck  even  for 
Farnham — but  he  did  see  her  mother,  Lady  Fleming. 
She  told  him  everything,  and  it's  quite  true  that  Miss 
Fleming  is  engaged  to  the  man  Lovell.  The  engage- 
ment was  to  have  been  made  public  almost  at  once." 

"What  an  awful  thing  for  her  people  and  for  the 
poor  girl  herself!"  exclaimed  the  editor. 

Melville,  the  whole  of  whose  blood  seemed  to  have 
surged  up  into  his  brain,  told  himself  that  the  man  was 
human,  after  all. 

"Yes,  awful  for  them,  of  course — but  what  a  good 
story!  As  you  know,  Chief,  Farnham  persuaded  the 
mother  not  to  give  the  story  to  any  one  else.  In  fact, 
from  what  we've  made  out  to-night,  no  one  else  has  got 
on  to  Miss  Fleming's  track  at  all." 

Melville  walked  across  to  where  the  two  men  were 
now  bending,  in  the  bright  light,  over  the  table.  And 
he,  too,  leaned  over  and  stared  down  at  the  big  blotched 
sheet. 

In  the  centre,  and  taking  up  the  space  of  two  columns, 
were  printed  in  big  type  the  words: 

THE  LADY  IN  THE  CELLAR  AMAZING 
ROMANCE  OF  LOVE  AND  CRIME 

And  then  below,  in  smaller,  but  to  his  eyes  horribly 
clear,  type: 

Robert  Lovell,  who  was  arrested  yesterday  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing murdered  his  wife  Rosaleen,  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  is  well 
known  in  the  smartest,  most  exclusive  set  in  London  society.     For 
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some  time  past  he  has  been  unofficial  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Geof- 
frey Smithson,  the  well-known  financier.  He  is  a  wonderful  dancer, 
a  splendid  horseman,  and  a  fine  swimmer,  and  his  engagement  to  a 
beautiful  heiress,  only  daughter  of  a  baronet,  was  to  have  been 
made  pubhc  in  a  few  days. 

Melville's  eyes  travelled  on,  down  to  the  centre  of 
the  sheet,  where  there  seemed  to  stare  out  at  him  what 
looked  like  a  hideous  blurred  caricature  of  Kitty  Flem- 
ing.    Under  the  picture  were  the  words: 

Miss  Katharine  Fleming,  whose  secret  engagement  to  Robert 
Lovell  is  known  to  have  taken  place  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
murder  of  the  Lady  in  the  Cellar.  Miss  Fleming  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  girls  in  the  most  exclusive  circle  of  London  society.  On  her 
coming  of  age  on  the  thirty-first  of  August  (mark  that  date)  she 
came  into  a  fortune  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Melville  touched  the  editor  on  the  arm.  "Will  you 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  alone — now?'' 

The  other  looked  surprised.  *'By  all  means,"  he 
said,  quickly.  "I  did  not  realize  that  there  was  any 
reason  for  haste." 

He  turned  to  the  other  man,  "Leave  this  with  me  for 
a  few  moments.  I  want  to  make  one  or  two  alterations. 
I'll  telephone  when  I'm  ready,"  and,  as  his  sub-editor 
disappeared,  "Yes,  Sir  Anthony?" 

Melville  put  his  finger  on  the  paragraph  printed 
beneath  Kitty  Fleming's  photograph.  "I  asked  you  to 
allow  me  to  speak  to  you  at  once,"  he  said,  firmly,  "be- 
cause I  see  that  you  have  been  gravely  misinformed. 
Miss  Katharine  Fleming  is  engaged  to  me,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  business  which  has  brought  me  here 
is  to  ask  you  to  pubhsh  the  news  of  our  forthcoming 
marriage  in  to-morrow  morning's  Courier," 
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As  he  said  these  words,  he  held  out  the  last  of  the 
slips  of  paper  on  which  he  had  written  out  the  announce" 
ment  of  his  and  Kitty's  engagement. 

The  editor  read  through  the  colourless  sentence  with 
care,  but  the  other,  gazing  into  his  impassive  face, 
found  it  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  him  either  by  the  spoken  or  written  word. 

The  two  men  faced  one  another  for  what  seemed  to 
Melville  a  long  time,  and  then,  at  last,  the  editor  of  the 
Courier  broke  the  strained  silence. 

"I  wonder  if  you  are  aware.  Sir  Anthony,  that  the 
police  hold  a  number  of  letters  in  which  Miss  Fleming 
freely  admits  her  engagement  to  Lovell?'' 

Melvilke  answered  at  once:  "Yes,  Fm  aware  of  that 
fact;  but  the  point  I  wish  to  put  to  you  is  that  now 
Miss  Fleming  is  engaged  to  me," 

The  editor  went  on,  and  there  was  a  tone  of  real  dis- 
tress in  his  voice:  "Miss  Fleming's  letters  are  to  be 
produced  when  Lovell  is  again  to  be  brought  up  on  re- 
mand. The  fact  that  the  man  had  a  chance  of  marry- 
ing a  great  heiress  provides  the  only  motive  for  his 
crime.*' 

To  that  Melville  felt  he  could  make  no  answer.  So 
he  remained  silent. 

"I  fear  you  don't  understand  the  situation.  Sir 
Anthony.  Even  were  I  wilHng  to  scrap  the  whole  of 
what  is  on  that  page  to-night,  everything  which  is  here 
will  be  published  in  every  paper  in  the  kingdom  within 
a  few  days  from  now.  Nothing,  no  effort  on  your 
part,  can  prevent  that  coming  to  pass!  No  motive, 
no  murder,  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  of  English 
aw. 

Melville  drew  a  long  breath.     "  I  see  what  you  mean," 
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he  said,  slowly.  "Even  so,  I  appeal  to  you  strongly 
to  do — "  he  hesitated,  then  ended  lamely — "what  you 
can.  Miss  Fleming's  acquaintance  with  this  man  Lov- 
ell  was  slight,  in  spite  of  any  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary. Our  affection — "  he  waited  a  moment,  then  went 
on  steadily — "our  mutual  affection  has  been  a  matter 
of  years.  But  for  the  great  difference  in  our  ages  we 
should  have  been  married  four  years  ago,  when  Miss 
Fleming  was  only  seventeen.'' 

"What  is  it  exactly  you  wish  me  to  do?"  asked  the 
other,  suddenly.  "I  should  like  to  meet  your  wishes, 
Sir  Anthony,  if  it  be  in  any  way  possible." 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  read  all  that  is  written  here 
about  Miss  Fleming  and  her  association  with  this  man, 
I  might  perhaps  suggest  some  modifications." 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  promise  to  make  any  real  alter- 
ation in  what  we  have  here.  We  went  to  exceptional 
trouble  to  substantiate  every  detail,  for  we  realized  the 
gravity — may  I  say  the  tragedy? — of  the  story.  Still, 
tell  me  what  you  would  like  altered." 

As  Melville  again  bent  over  the  clearly  printed 
"blanket,"  and  as  he  read  down  the  column  under  the 
big  headHnes,  he  began  to  feel  a  sensation  of  hatred 
rising  in  his  heart  against  his  old  friend  Violet  Fleming. 

"Yes,  it  is  quite  true  that  my  daughter  went  out  a  good  deal  with 
Captain  Lovell  last  summer.  He  was  very  popular  and  many  people 
thought  him  a  delightful  man.  But  you  know  what  changes  have 
taken  place  since  the  war.  Girls  go  about  with  men  whom  when  I 
was  a  young  woman  they  would  not  have  had  a  chance  of  even 
meeting." 

"We  are  informed  on  good  authority  that  Miss  Fleming  is  engaged 
to  Captain  Lovell." 

Lady  Fleming  seemed  uncertain  what  to  say  to  this,  but,  "Yes," 
she  admitted  at  last.     "It  is  quite  true  that  Miss  Fleming  con- 
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sidered  herself  engaged  to  Captain  Lovell.     But  nothing  was  really 
settled,  and  even  our  closest  friends  had  not  yet  been  told." 
"Surely  the  engagement  was  about  to  be  announced?" 
**Yes,  that  is  so.     But  no  date  had  actually  been  fixed." 

Perhaps  something  of  what  he  was  feeHng  showed 
in  Melville's  face,  for  suddenly  the  editor  exclaimed: 
"Til  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Sir  Anthony " 

He  took  up  a  pen,  and  in  place  of  the  sentence  be- 
ginning: "It  is  quite  true  that  Miss  Fleming  con- 
sidered herself  engaged  to  Robert  Lovell,"  he  substi- 
tuted the  words. 

'Tm  sorry  to  say  that  my  foolish  little  daughter  was  engaged  for 
a  short  time  to  this  man.  But,  at  my  urgent  request,  she  broke  ofF 
her  engagement,  and  now  you  have  my  authority  to  publish  to- 
morrow the  news  of  her  forthcoming  marriage  to  Sir  Anthony  Mel- 
ville, K.  C.  B.,  who  has  just  arrived  from  the  Far  East  on  three 
months'  leave." 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you;  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  to  you  for  what  you  have  done." 

Melville  uttered  these  words  with  far  more  emotion 
than  he  was  wont  to  show. 

The  other  said,  quickly:  "This  doesn't  bind  us  for 
the  future.  Sir  Anthony!  We  may  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  publish  something  the  day  after  to-morrow 
which  you  will  resent  very  much." 

Melville  nodded.  He  knew  that  to  be  only  too  likely, 
and  he  felt  as  though  he  were  living  through  a  nightmare 
of  ignominy  and  of  degrading  falsehood. 

The  telephone  bell  rang  and  the  editor  took  off  the 
receiver.  "I  said  I  was  not  to  be  disturbed,"  he  said, 
sharply.  Then — "Oh,  it's  you,  Dunn.^  Perhaps  you 
had  better  come  now,  for  I've  made  one  or  two  im- 
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portant  alterations."  Then,  in  a  voice  of  great  sur- 
prise— "What's  that?  Youve  just  heard  something 
that  may  alter  the  make-up  of  the  whole  page?'* 

He  turned  to  Melville.  "There's  been  some  fresh 
development  in  connection  with  this  very  affair." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  chief  sub-editor,  looking 
excited  and  ill  at  ease,  strode  up  to  the  table. 

"Lovell's  dead!"  he  exclaimed.  "It's  a  bit  of  damn 
bad  luck." 

"Dead?" 

Melville  and  the  editor  both  almost  shouted  the  word. 

"He's  killed  himself.  He  hadn't  been  properly 
searched,  and  sewn  up  in  the  hem  of  his  handkerchief 
was  a  dose  of  cyanide  of  potassium." 

He  waited  a  moment,  and  then,  indicating  the 
"blanket,"  he  said,  vexedly,  "And  now  the  question  is 
— ^what  we  are  to  do  with  this?" 

Melville  had  already  moved  away  into  the  shadow. 
To  his  own  supreme  shame  and  discomfiture,  he  was 
sobbing,  sobbing  as  he  had  not  sobbed  since  he  was  a 
child.  Instinctively  he  withdrew  farther  into  the 
dark  portion  of  the  big  room. 

The  editor  looked  at  his  subordinate.  **We  shall 
have  to  scrap  all  this,"  he  said  at  last. 

"I  don't  agree!  It's  a  very  good  story,  and  we  can 
still  use  the  photograph  of  Miss  Fleming." 

"That  would  be  damned  hard  on  the  girl!  Besides, 
Miss  Fleming  has  just  become  engaged  to  a  very  dis^ 
tinguished  man — to  a  man — well,  a  man,  to  put  it 
plainly,  Dunn,  to  whom  the  British  Empire  owes  the 
kind  of  debt  an  Empire  never  pays.  Why  shouldn't 
the  Courier  pay  that  debt  now,  to-night?" 

The  other  stared  at  him.     "But  her  engagement  to 
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Lovell  was  just  going  to  be  given  out — there's  not  a 
doubt  of  it!     Her  mother  admitted  it  to  Farnham." 

"Well?"  There  came  a  touch  of  irritation  into  the 
editor's  voice.  "Have  you  never  heard  of  a  young 
woman  changing  her  mind?  There's  no  doubt  that 
Miss  Fleming  is  engaged  to  Sir  Anthony  Melville 
now,*' 

The  Far  East  man — *  Britain's  Superman'?" 
'Of  course!     I've  just  had  a  note  from  him,  asking  us 
to  announce  his  forthcoming  marriage  to  Miss  Fleming 
in  to-morrow's  paper." 

"It's  a  bit  of  damn  good  luck  for  him  and  his  girl, 
but  it's  damn  bad  luck  for  us!  What  are  we  to  put 
up  instead?" 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  the  editor,  thoughtfully,  "that  it 
will  have  to  be  *The  Life-giving  Broad  Bean.'  We've 
really  got  very  good  stuff  about  that  bean !  The  inter- 
view with  the  vitamine  specialist,  and  the  message  from 
JofFre  explaining  how  a  dish  of  broad  beans  at  Bar-sur- 
Aube  helped  him  to  plan  out  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 
Cram  all  that  in — and  take  this  *  blanket'  away!" 

"All  right,"  said  Dunn,  resignedly;  "I  suppose  you 
know  best.  Chief.  But  I  shan't  know  what  to  say  to 
Farnham — it  was  the  scoop  of  his  life!" 

And  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  taking  the  now  use- 
less "blanket"  with  him. 

Melville  came  forward.  "I  don't  know,"  he  mut- 
tered, "how  I  can  ever  thank  you  for  what  you've  done 
for  me  to-night." 

"You  can  thank  me" — the  editor  was  smiling,  his 
voice  a  little  croaky — "but,  mind  you,  I  don't  want  you 
to  do  it  unless  you  really  feel  like  it,  by  giving  us  a  short 
message  to  Greater  Britain  before  you  leave  England 
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again.  If  you'll  do  that,  Sir  Anthony,  the  Courier  will 
feel  itself  highly  honoured/* 

"And  d'you  mean  to  say  that  there'll  be  nothing  at 
all  about  Miss  Fleming  in  any  of  the  papers  now?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  the  other,  briefly.  "We  were 
the  only  people  who  had  the  story,  and  now  that  Lovell's 
dead  no  further  proceedings  will  be  taken.  Like  so 
many  of  the  men  of  his  generation,  that  brute  put  up 
a  big  gamble  with  life.  He  had  no  mind  to  face  the 
gallows,  and  he  took  his  measures  accordingly.  It  was  a 
clever  notion  that — sewing  the  stuff  up  in  the  hem  of  his 
handkerchief,  eh?" 


EPILOGUE 

TONY  MELVILLE  forgot  himself  and  thought  only 
of  Kitty  Fleming  during  the  few  minutes  occu- 
pied by  his  taxi  drive  from  the  Thames  Embankm^ent  to 
Hill  Street.  It  was  so  wonderful  to  know  that  he  was 
about  to  turn  hideous  suspense  and  terror  into  serenity 
and  relief,  and  anguished  shame  and  humiliation  of  a 
peculiarly  poignant  kind  into  merciful  oblivion.  And 
yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own  unutterable  relief, 
there  lingered  a  painful  doubt.  Had  Kitty  really  loved 
this  man  who  had  committed  murder  for  her  sake? 
Though  it  was  none  of  his  business,  that  thought- 
troubled  Melville  a  good  deal.  He  remembered  her 
mother's  cry,  uttered  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  Kitty  cared  for  Lovell,  "Oh,  no,  she  hates  him 
now!"  With  more  comfort  he  recalled  Nanna's  curious 
acute  analysis  of  the  girl's  feelings. 

Dismissing  his  taxi  in  Berkeley  Square  he  walked 
quickly  up  Hill  Street  in  a  tumult  of  excitement,  and 
yes,  of  more  or  less  suspense.  He  still  gave  no  thought 
to  himself — his  whole  mind  was  centred  on  Kitty  and 
how  she  would  take  this  strange,  in  a  sense  terrible,  news 
he  was  bringing  to  her. 

Even  so,  as  he  stood  in  the  darkness  before  the  front 
door  of  the  house  with  the  latch  key  in  his  hand,  there 
did  come  over  him  a  sensation  of  misgiving,  for  it  was 
nearly  one  o'clock.  Supposing  everyone  in  the  house 
was  asleep  .f*     Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every- 
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one  in  the  house  was  more  or  less  awake?  He  felt  half 
tempted  to  ring  the  bell.  Then  he  told  himself  that, 
no,  Kitty's  old  nurse  was  a  most  dependable  woman. 
And,  after  all,  in  that  note  he  had  scrawled  to  Lady 
Fleming  he  had  said  that  he  had  a  latch  key  and  would 
use  it,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  his  having  any  good  news 
to  tell. 

He  put  the  key  in  the  lock,  turned  it,  and  passed 
through  into  the  dark  hall.  What  a  queer,  unexpected 
adventure!  The  house,  he  himself,  were  as  if  enwrapt 
in  a  mysterious  quietude. 

He  struck  a  match,  and  for  a  flashing  moment  the 
arch  separating  the  hall  from  the  staircase  lobby  became 
brightly  illumined.  Then  came  pitch  darkness  again, 
but  he  had  no  need  to  strike  another  match,  for  he  knew 
every  inch  of  the  way  up  the  old  house.  But  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase  he  took  off  his  shoes,  for  he  was 
anxious  not  to  wake  Lady  Fleming.  His  intention  was 
to  see  Kitty's  nurse,  give  her  his  message,  and  then  slip 
away. 

Swiftly  he  sped  up  the  three  flights  of  stairs,  and  then, 
suddenly,  he  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief.  Nanna  had 
not  gone  to  bed,  for  he  saw  a  gleam  of  bright  light  under 
the  loose  old  door  of  the  night  nursery.  Kitty's  bed- 
room door  was  ajar,  but  there  all  was  darkness  and 
silence.  No  doubt  the  girl  was  sleeping  the  deep  sleep 
of  utter  exhaustion,  after  the  terrible  day  she  had  just 
lived  through. 

He  waited  a  few  moments  on  the  landing.  How 
strange  it  was  to  think  that  he  should  have  come  back, 
just  for  a  few  hours,  in  this  poignant,  intimate  way 
into  Kitty's  life!  How  amazing  to  recall  that  less 
than  three  hours  ago  she  had  lain  on  his  breast,  seeking 
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there,  poor  child,  a  measure  of  courage  and  of  com- 
fort. 

He  recognized,  not  altogether  willingly,  how  in- 
destructible is  the  invisible  cord  which  links  together 
those  who  have  once  loved  as  he  and  Kitty  had  once 
loved. 

At  last  he  knocked,  softly,  on  the  door  of  Nanna's 
room.  He  heard  the  quick  murmur  of  voices.  Then 
Nanna  was  not  alone.?  He  felt  a  pang  of  sharp  annoy- 
ance. 

The  door  swung  open,  and  with  a  leap  of  the  heart  he 
saw  that  Kitty,  wrapped  in  a  pale-yellow  dressing  gown 
edged  with  fur,  was  crouching  in  a  big  chair  close  to  the 
high  nursery  fender  behind  which  Nanna  had  built  up 
a  good  fire. 

"Tony!" 

She  bounded  out  of  the  chair  and  stood,  her  hands 
clasped  together,  a  tragic-looking  little  figure.  Then 
she  put  out  her  left  hand  and  grasped  the  copper  rail 
of  the  fire  guard. 

*Tt*s  all  right,"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh,  Kitty — don't 
look  like  that !     Don't  you  understand  ?     It's  all  right  !'' 

But  Kitty  said  nothing;  she  was  still  staring  at  him, 
as  if  the  sense  of  what  he  had  just  said  had  not  pene- 
trated her  brain.  And  then  he  heard  the  door  close 
to  behind  him,  and  he  realized  the  girl's  old  nurse  had 
left  them  alone  together. 

He  came  forward  and  took  Kitty's  right  hand,  for  she 
was  still  holding  on  to  the  high  fender  with  the  other. 

"Have  you  seen  the  Home  Secretary?"  she  asked, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"No,  I  shan't  have  to  do  that,  for "     He  waited 

a  moment,  she  hanging  on  his  words  and  looking  at  him 
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with  large  dilated  eyes.  "Lovell  has  escaped,"  he  said 
at  last. 

"Escaped?"  And  then  she  understood.  *'You 
mean,"  she  muttered,  *'that  he  has  killed  himself.?" 

He  nodded;  and  for  what  seemed  to  him  a  very  long 
time  she  said  nothing.  She  only  turned  and  stared 
into  the  fire. 

"Who  told  you?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"I  heard  it  at  the  Courier  office."  He  glanced  up  at 
the  cuckoo  clock.  "Less  than  half  an  hour  ago,  Kitty. 
So  you  see  I've  lost  no  time;  luckily  I  had  kept  my 


taxi. 


He  was  catching  at  the  little  everyday  things  of  life; 
it  seemed  to  make  it  easier  for  both  of  them. 

Kitty  took  up  his  hand  and  laid  it  against  her  cheek. 
"Tony,"  she  said,  falteringly,  "I  shall  never,  never  for- 
get how  good  youVe  been  to  me  to-night.  And,  oh! 
how  glad  I  am  that  that  thing  you  were  going  to  do  for 
me  need  not  be  done  now." 

The  thing  he  was  going  to  do  for  her?  Tony  Mel- 
ville laughed — a  loud,  mirthless  laugh  which  startled 
himself.  "I  forgot  all  about  that,  Kitty.  But  for 
your  remembering  it,  I  believe  I  should  only  have 
remembered  it  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  opened  the 
Times!'* 

"D'you  mean  that  the  announcement  of  our  engage- 
ment is  going  into  all  the  papers — just  the  same?" 

"Well,  yes,  it  is,"  he  said,  drily. 

She  looked  at  him  with  such  an  expression  of  dismay 
that  again  he  began  to  laugh,  but  this  time  it  was  a 
kindly  laugh,  and,  he  hardly  knew  how  it  happened,  but 
his  hand — the  hand  which  Kitty  had  now  dropped, 
found  its  way  to  her  shoulder. 
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"It  doesn't  matter  at  all/'  he  said,  cheerfully.  **I 
don't  mind — if  you  don't!" 

And  yet  in  a  way  he  did  feel  exceedingly  foolish. 

*'No!  no!  no!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  was  a  brute  to 
let  you  even  think  of  doing  such  a  thing.  But,  oh! 
Tony,  I  was  in  such  trouble.  Is  there  no  way  of  stopping 
it.^     Can't  it  be  stopped  7iozv?'' 

"It  might  be  stopped,"  he  said,  hesitatingly,  "by 
telephone." 

"Then  come  into  my  room  and  do  it  at  once!" 

And  then  she  said  something  which  was  like  the 
old  Kitty.  "I'll  go  in  and  turn  up  the  light;  then  I'll 
look  up  all  the  numbers  for  you.  I've  got  a  telephone 
book  in  there.  It  isn't  the  newest  book,  but  news- 
papers don't  alter  their  addresses,  do  they?" 

She  was  looking  up,  eagerly,  into  his  face. 

"Kitty,"  he  muttered,  "why  shouldn't  we  be  en- 
gaged— ^just  for  a  few  days.^  It  would  shut  the  mouths 
of  the  people  you  spoke  of  this  evening — people  like 
Angel  Barraclough." 

The  tears  welled  up  into  her  eyes.  "No,"  she 
said,  almost  violently,  "I  shouldn't  like  that  at  all, 
ony. 

A  strange  look  flashed  over  his  face,  and  though  she 
had  no  clue  to  the  feeling  that  had  prompted  that  look, 
it  made  her  feel  suddenly  wretched,  for  she  knew  she 
had  hurt  him. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  would  like,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
quick,  low  voice. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  tell  me." 

"Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  ask  me  and  Mother 
to  come  and  stay  with  you  some  time  this  winter?  I  do 
dread  the  thought  of  London  so.     I  know  you  have  a 
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sort  of  Arabian  Nights  palace  out  there,  and  that  lots 
of  globe-trotters  stay  with  you." 

He  didn't  answer  for  a  moment;  then  he  said,  in  a 
singular  tone,  "Of  course  I'll  do  that  if  you  really  want 
me  to  do  it.  But,  Kitty,  it  would  be  so  much  nicer  if 
you  could  come  alone." 

"I  know  that,"  and  at  last  she  broke  into  sobs,  "but  it 
would  hurt  Mother  so  if  I  came  with  Nanna  only.  And 
Mother  has  been  good  to  me,  Tony." 

"I  know  she  has,  but — but  the  trouble  is " 

"Yes,  Tony?" 

"That  I  only  want  you,  Kitty."  And  suddenly  she 
was  in  his  arms  and  he  was  whispering  hurried,  broken 
words  into  her  ear.  "  If  Fm  not  too  old  a  chap  to  make 
you  happy?  If  you  can  forgive  me,  my  darling  little 
Kitty,  what  I  did  four  years  ago — do  you  think  I  could 
make  you  love  me — again?" 

She  said,  in  a  muffled  tone,  "I  don't  think  I  ever  did 
leave  off  loving  you — really.  When  I  told  you  to-day 
that  I  hadn't  thought  of  you  for  ever  so  long — it  wasn't 
true.  I  was  always  thinking  of  you,  in  a  sort  of  way.  I 
always  knew,  deep  in  my  heart,  that  I  belonged  to  you. 
*A  poor  thing  but  mine  own,'  Tony.  That's  what 
you'll  have  to  say  to  yourself,  when  I  do  anything 
naughty " 

Nanna  opened  the  door  behind  them.  "You  must 
go  to  bed  now.  Miss  Kitty;  and  I'll  come  down  and  let 
you  out,  sir.  I  do  beheve  it's  past  one  o'clock — time  for 
decent  folk  to  be  abed!" 
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LADDIE. 

This  is  a  bright,  cheery  tale  with  the  scenes  laid  in  Indiana.  The  story  is 
told  by  Little  Sister,  the  youngest  member  of  a  large  family,  but  it  is  con- 
cerned not  so  much  with  childish  doings  as  with  the  love  affairs  of  oldec 
members  of  the  family, 

THE  HARVESTER. 

"  The  Harvester."  is  a  man  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  is  well  worth 
knowing,  but  when  the  Girl  comes  to  his  "  Medicine  Woods."  there  begins  a 
romance  of  the  rarest  idyllic  quality. 

FRECKLES. 

Freckles  is  a  nameless  waif  when  the  tale  opens,  but  the  way  in  which  he 
takes  hold  of  life  ;  the  nature  friendships  he  forms  ;  and  his  love-story  with 
**  The  .\ngel  "  are  full  of  real  sentiment. 

A  GIRL  OF  THE  LIMBERLOST. 

The  story  of  a  girl  of  the  Michigan  woods  ;  a  buoyant,  loveable  type  of 
the  self-reliant  American.  Her  philosophy  is  one  of  love  and  kindness  toward 
all  things  ;  her  hope  is  never  dimmed. 

AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 

The  scene  of  this  charming  love  story  is  laid  in  Central  Indiana.  It  is  one 
of  devoted  friendship,  and  tender  self-sacrificing  love. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  CARDINAL. 


The  love  idyl  of  the  Cardinal  and  his  mate,  told  with  rare  delicacy  and 
humor. 
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THE  MIDLANDER 

THE  FASCINATING  STRANGER 

GENTLE  JULIA 

ALICE  ADAMS 

RAMSEY  MILHOLLAND 

THE  GUEST  OF  QUESNAY 

THE  TWO  VAN   REVELS 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  AMBERSONS 

MONSIEUR  BEAUCAIRE 

SEVENTEEN 

PENROD 

PENROD  AND  SAM 

THE  TURMOIL 

THE  GENTLEIVIAN  FROM  INDIANA 

THE  FLIRT 
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